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tree, its great branches sweeping 
«nd giving a home to whole families 


elen!” said Mr. Johnson, “ you have 
\ \sant finish to our evening's conver- 
» \ject of trees is so large that one 
si flicient to give it all the attention it 
» future meeting we will resume the 
:* «oxt meeting we will not discuss any 
ipje t, but I will be ready to reply to any 
ray ask me. Andif you hear of any 
s who wish to join us, bring them along 


A long time ago a young man went 

» ‘ywith a pretty girl; to protect him- 
love, or perhaps to keep away rivals, 
“kk; when he reached the home of his 

“ v words remained to be said, and 
e stuck the walking stick deep into 

the gate. At last ‘ good-by’ was 

\  irted. That cane took root, and is 


assist in heaping up knowledge.” 
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« 4 suit of clothes, by the ninth part 
uc over the decimal fraction of human- 
nutality. But I swore vengeance— 


ssid Tom, with earnestness, “and I 
‘nized the robber of my happiness, 
iutl suit of clothes, regardless of ex- 
ov laid himself out on the job. I tell 
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ors of the Bay. 


W YEARS’ CALLS, 
‘calls on New Years?” 


oad taste,” said I, compassionately. 


I nervously inquired. 


‘~~ friend Tom, “I used to, but I’m 
id I, anxious to learn his experience. 
ce,” said Tom, feelingly, “as I was 
me years back, I fell in love with a 
hat she was. Well, sir, 1 courted 

:, and I thought I had her sure, when 

i v 4 tailor—yes, sir, that lovely creature 

‘hat,” remarked Tom, nervously. 
»ourmanity is the word. I could stand 
' down-town broker, a captain with 
u thing showy, that I could—but to 


s\unning, you may believe it.” 


eance?” said I, prompting him. 
it tailor in his most vital point—that 
id that bill—no, sir, I didn’t. But 
“1” hes were the cause of all my future 


they were.” 
11, with a smile of compassion. 


, [captivated my present wife. She 
{ haven’t had a happy day since. 
to be square with that wretched 
grun. I’ve left him a legacy, on 


marries my widow.” 
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SPONSIBLE NEGRO. 


v behind the gentleman’s chair. Sup- 
’ it was with some impatience that a 
»* the gentleman saw him step for- 


1e soup. 


' he, “leave the room, I wish to be 


*,”" said Cuffee, drawing himself up 


responsible for the silver!” 


he negro was not footed out of the 
inguished Southerner was not equal 
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\.eeks ago an amusing incident took 

e most splendid of the New York 

« good not to be related. A southern 

» « noarder in the house, and preferring 

‘ » ‘able @hote, had his meals served in 
‘vith all the elegance for which the | § 

* noted. Being somewhat annoyed 

‘he servant who waited on him—a 

» ty complexion—he desired him, one 

etire. The negro bowed, and took 


ONISHED CHAPLAIN, 


—though positively a wicked one— 
ain, which ought not to be lost to 
he chaplain’s business to look after 
iail, This chaplain had been an- 
by the great number of warriors 
tly running to him and inquiring 
and departure of mails. To save 
he posted a notice outside his tent 
chaplain does not know when the 
imagined his troubles at an end. 
sm the camp that day, and on re- 
ing at his notice, was horrified to 
is own door, read by multitudes 
. ahand exactly counterfeiting his, 
vls “the chaplain does not know 
go,” this addition, by some wretch: 
‘area d—n.” It was a case of de- 


Ss unprepared for, 





or ten summers who attends the 
1 is one of those “ infants terrible,” 
eacher, not very long since, what 











f the Pharisees were? “ Broad 
$ wear on their dresses,” was the 
*harisees didn’t wear them for the 
1€ ladies do, did they?” « O, yes,” 
‘wer, ** to be seen of men.” 
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THE STOLEN CHILD. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 





'M cold, Archie,” said a little 
child; and going up to a boy 
crouching by a small, rusty stove, 
she cuddled down close by his side. 

“ Well, I can’t help it, sis,” said 
the boy. ‘There isn’t a chip or 
coal left ;”” but he opened the stove 
door, blew off the white ashes 
which had gathered over the dying 
embers, and placed the child so 
that she could feel the faint 
warmth they emitted. It was 
very sad to see how eagerly she 
thrust forward her small hands, 
purple with cold, so as to catch 
what little heat there was. Ina 

~) minute or two, a noise was heard 
outside the door, as if some one was fumbling with 
the latch. . 

“There, sis, he is comin’ now, and you'll be in his 
way;” and, snatching up the unresisting child, into 
whose large, brown eyes came a sudden fear, he 
placed her on a pile of straw, in one corner of the 
damp cellar-room, hastily threw over her a tattered 
quilt, and then ran and opened the door. 

“Why didn’t you let me in, and not keep me out 
in the cold all night?” said the man, who, with marks 
of moral degradation stamped on his face, and those 
of physical destitution exhibited in his soiled, thread- 
bare garments, seemed eager for some cause of 
complaint. 

“T thought the door was unfastened, so you could 
open it yourself.” 

“You didn’t think any such thing. What did you 
let the fire go out for?” he then angrily demanded. 

*«*Cause fire al’ays goes out when there’s nothin’ to 
burn.” 

“ What’s become of the coal and chips you picked 
yesterday? But I needn’t ask. You wasted itall to 
keep that little imp in yonder corner warm. See that 
you don’t do it again, for when I come home, I must, 
and will have a fire. We must get rid of the young 
’un somehow, and if you don’t do it, I will.” 

*‘ You stole her, sir, and now I think you ought to 
take care of her.” 

“ How dare you say that I stole her?” 

“’Cause you did.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T heard mother say you did.” 

“ When?” 

“Only a few days afore she died.” 

“Ts that all she told you about it?” 

“Yes.” 

“T don’t believe you. When a woman begins to 
tell anything, she never breaks off so short as that. 
When her tongué begins to go, it keeps runnin’, till 
she gets to the end of the worsted. Come, now—own 
up, and tell me what more she said about the little 
imp.” : 

“She didn’t say anything more. 





I guess she 


to do somethin’ else besides takin’ keer of her.” 

“If she goes away, I shan’t stay,’’ was the thought 
that passed through Archie’s mind; but he was too 
shrewd to give it expression. 


“Tf she could only be made to answer the purpose 
I meant she should,” resumed the man, “ she might 
stay. She’s real handsome—there’s no denyin’ that 
—and Mag used to have a sight gi’n her for the sake 
of her purty child; and you, if you were sharp and 
cunnin’, as some boys are, could take her round with 
you, pass her off for your sister, and get heaps of 
cakes and other dainties to feed her with, and us, 
too.” 

“Maybe I’ll try to-morrow, and see ’f I can. I wish 
you'd tell me where she come from.” 

“That’s what I'll never do. But I'll tell you this 
much: The child’s father is so rich that he can set 
and lollina cheer kivered with welwet, while I’ve 
nothin’ better’n a three-legged stool to set on. He 
can walk on floors kivered with carpets that look as 
if flowers were bloomin’ all over ’em, while I have to 
put up with a rough, dirty floor, full of damp and 
mildew. More than that, he can every day sit down 
toa table spread with all kinds of meats, pies, and 
sparklin’ wines, while I have to gnaw a mouldy crust, 
and wash it down with water—or at best, what the 
Injuns call fire-water—jest as if he was made of bet- 
ter flesh and blood than Iam. Ican remember the 
time when he hadn’t as much money as I had.” 

“Not as much as you?” asked Archie, with a look 
of astonishment. 

“No, not a quarter part as much.” 

“ How came he to get so ahead of you, then?” 

“*Cause fate would have it so.” 

“Mother used to tell me that people sometimes 
make their own fate. She said she made hers when 
she married you, and a bad one it. was.” 

“As well call it fate as anything. I s’pose people in 
gineral said ’twas all owin’ to his havin’ a better eddi- 
cation than I had. I don’t know but ’twas. You 
see that, at first, his larnin’ wasn’t better’n mine, but 
instead of spendin’ his airnin’s in fine clothes, oyster 
suppers, and sech like, as I did—for I couldn’t bear 
to be outdone in that way—he spent ’em goin’ to an 
evenin’ school, where, besides writin’ and cipherin’, 
which I was a tol’rable hand at myself, he larnt 
grammar, and ’strology, I believe they called it—it 
had an ology to it, at any rate—and sech kind of 
trash, with the black art into the bargain, asI raly 
b’leve, for the very gal I had in my eye, who was the 
only darter of a man rich as a Jew, took him, and 
wouldn’t have anything to say to me, for all that I 
beat him all holler in good looks and fine clothes, as 
everybody said. Some thought my refusin’ to sign 
the temperance pledge had somethin’ to do with her 
refusin’ me; but if she was rich and handsome, I 
wasn’t goin’ to be snubbed in that way, as long as I 
lived in a free country. But I don’tcare, Fora 
year past, I’ve bin takin’ my revenge, and calc’late 
to go on takin’ it. I reckon he and his wife don’t 
take much more comfort with their fine house and 
furniter, rich dinners, and splendid kerridge and 
horses, since they lost their child, than I do, poor as 
Iam. What is there for my supper?” 

“Some bread, the same as Margy and I had—that’s 
all.” 

“If there’s nothin’ better’n that, I’ll go without.” 

Archie slept but little that night. His step-father’s 
threat, relative to little Margy, continually haunted 
him, even in his dreams. Knowing that he was cruel, 
revengeful, unforgiving and unscrupulous, he even 
had fears for her life, unless she could be made to 
answer the purpose she did while his mother was 
alive. After devising many expedients, he finally 
rejected them all, as impracticable, saying to himself 
that he would trust to chance. 

After the first faint gleam of morning light strug- 
gled through the begrimmed window, the time that 
intervened before his step-father woke seemed to him 
half aday. Little Margy still slept, and Archie re- 
mained quiet, hoping that his step-father, when he 
rose, would go away without saying anything to him, 
or taking any notice of the child. But the moment 
he woke, he said: 

“ Get up, Arch, and stir round. If you expect me 
to find coal and wood for a fire, to keep you in your 





laziness, you’re mistaken.” 





| 


“T don’t expect you’ll find it—I’ll get it myself.” 

“It’s well you don’t. If you did, you’d be disap- 
pointed.” 

He then went to the corner of the room where little 
Margy was lying, turned down the quilt, and looked 
ather. Archie trembled, and involuntarily held on 
to the back of an old chair, as if to prevent springing 
forward to her rescue, for he expected his step-father 
was going to take her away with him, for the purpose, 
as he had threatened, of getting rid of her. He 
without doubt thought of it, for he murmured to 
himself: 

“ Better wait till night, now—I ought to have been 
earlier. Arch,” he then said, turning to the boy, 
“ give me some money. I haven’t a red cent left, to 
buy my breakfast with.” 

“ There’s all I have, sir,” said Archie, handing him 
a little a gentleman gave him for doing an errand. 

Pocketing the money, he went to the door, put his 
hand on the latch, then turned and looked towards 
the corner where lay the sleeping child. Archie 
again trembled, but he turned away without speak- 
ing, and left the house. While he is making his way 
to a cellar, where he can obtain beer and a mutton- 
chop for breakfast, with the money he demanded of 
Archie, we will enter one of the brown-stone palaces 
of New York city, owned by a gentleman by the 
name of Wilton. In an apartment, where the keen, 
frosty air of that January morning was tempered to 
a grateful, summer warmth, Mrs. Wilton sat at the 
head of the break fast-table, before the massive, richly- 
chased silver urn, whence escaped the delicious aroma 
of the choice Mocha coffee, asshe filled a cup of costly 
china for her husband, who sat opposite her. Only 
they two were at the table, and though Mr. Wilton 
took the offered cup and tasted it, he did not heed 
the fine mellowness of flavor, to which, like wine, by 
subtile and sure processes, the coffee berry is said to 
ripen by age. Had the beverage been made of peas 
or beans, it would have been all the same to him. 
Mrs. Wilton did not even taste her coffee, and her 
husband saw that it was by a great effort that she 
held back the tears from her eyes. She attempted 
to speak, but her poor, trembling, broken voice could 
not give utterance to her thoughts. 

“Yes, I know what you are thinking about,” said 
her husband; and then, though 

— His voice swayed like an Alpine plank, 
That feels a passionate torrent underneath,"’ 


he succeeded in saying, “‘ It is the anniversary of the 








day we lost our dear Lilia.” | 

“If she had only died,” said Mrs. Wilton, after she | 
had swept away with her bitter tears somewhat of | 
the deep anguish and agitation which shook, and | 
threatened to prostrate her. 

** It would have been better,’’ said Mr. Wilton. 

“ Yes—heaven would seem so near us, if we knew 
that she was there. I often think, when sitting alone 
in the dim twilight, that if her home was there, I 
should sometimes get so near her in spirit as to catch 
glimpses of the glory by which she is surrounded. 
But, even in my dreams, I never see her thus. She 
is always a little vagrant, with no home, no shelter, 
except some dark, noisome den, like those from which 
you and I, for years, have been trying to rescue chil- 





dren of the degraded poor. Even should I meet her 
in the street, I sometimes feel afraid I shouldn’t know | 
her. Look at this;” and Mrs. Wilton handed the | 
miniature of a child to her husband, and moved her H 
chair to the side of his. | 

With emotions of unspeakable tenderness, they 
gazed on the little face, full of sunny sweetness, and | 
of a glad, joyous look, which might have been likened 
to the fresh, rosy light of a summer morning. | 

Meantime, a keen, northwest wind was blowing | 
without, directly in the eye of which, walking rapid- | 
ly, was a boy of ten years old, with a little girl in his | 
arms. As he went, he kept continually casting | 
around quick, stealthy glances, as if afraid that some | 
one was either pursuing, or lying in wait for them. | 


His clothes were clean, yet not whole, though many | 


a patch set awry, showed his own undexterous at- | 
tempts at needle-craft, that he might appear decent. | 


“Sissy cold, Archie,” said a little plaintive voice. 

“Yes, I know poor little sis is cold. There, lean 
down on Archie’s shoulder, so the sharp, bitter wind 
wont bite her face;” and he attempted to place his 
arms around her in such a manner as to better shield 
her from the cold. 

Just at that moment, a sharp gust of wind swept 
by, piercing him to the marrow with its icy breath, 
and, sweeping the loose dirt from the pavement, it 
whirled it aloft, and drove it in a dense, blinding 
cloud into his face. He bent down till its fury was 
spent, then cast a wishful look at the row of stately 
houses, which, as it seemed to him, were regarding 
him with a proud, forbidding look. There was no 
poor, humble-looking place in sight, that he could 
creep into long enough to warm “ Sissy,” and his own 
bare feet and hands were growing numb with cold. 
Arming himself with sudden courage, he went boldly 
up the steps of one of the brown-stone palaces, and 
rang the door-bell. 

“ What do you want here?” demanded the porter. 

“To warm sis—I’m afraid she’ll freeze to death.” 

‘Well, go somewhere else and warm her. The 
family are at breakfast, and don’t wish to be 
disturbed.” 

“J wont go anywhere else. She’ll die afore I get 
there, if I try to go;”’ and resolutely crowding by the 
indignant porter, and following the sound of voices, 
and the pleasant savor of choice viands wafted from 
the breakfast-table, he soon stood in the presence of 
the master and mist of the ion, and their 
three children, a son and two daughters. Speaking 
to no one, Archie went directly to the open grate, 
where the fire burnt with a clear, ruddy glow. 

“Do you know whose house you're in?” said the 
gentleman, laying down his knife and fork, and look- 
ing at Archie, with astonishment depicted in every 
line of his countenance. 

“No,” he replied. 

“Well, sirrah, you are in Mz. Burder’s house; and 
you're a bold, brazen boy to rush by the porter, as I 
know you did—for he’s had his orders about such 
things—and to come in and disturb me and my fam- 
ily when at breakfast. It’s unpleasant to us—very 
unpleasant.” 

“ Well, I didn’t come in for the sake of myself, 
*cause it isn’t any matter about me; but I couldn’t 
bear to have little sis freeze.” 

Archie had already seated little Margy on a velvet- 
covered footstool, near the fire. He now knelt by her 
side, and by chafing her little purple hands, tried at 
the same time to get warmth into them, and by pro- 
ducing a free circulation of the blood, prevent them 
from aching. He even felt proud when the glow and 
pleasant heat of the fire brought color to her cheeks, 
light to her brown eyes, and made her hair, which, 
with infinite care and pains he had brushed that 
morning, shine like burnished gold, as it clustered in 
soft curls round her white, blue-veined forehead. 

Her dress, which was of good material, she had 
nearly outgrown, and in many places it was so worn 
that numerous tags and fringes hung to it, which 
were neither useful nor ornamental. On her feet 
were a tiny pair of kid shoes, with the gloss rubbed 
off, and one of them torn at the heel. But over the 
rest of her clothing was a blanket beautifully embroi- 
dered, which Archie had so arranged as to cover the 
greater part of the rags and rents. The blanktt was 
nearly new, and unsoiled, his mother having always 
kept it hidden away in a box, carefully locked. His 
step-father had in all probability forgotten it, and as 
he left his miserable home with a firm determination 
of never returning, he wrapped it round her, not only 
as a protection against the cold, but with the hope 
that an article of clothing so fine and handsome, by 
heightening her beauty, might prove a kind of pass- 
port to the favor of ladies fond of children, whose 
charity he might ask in her behalf. 

This was one of the many tentacles, which, from 
time to time, he sought to throw out, and which were 
gradually revealed to his perception—perhaps instinct 
is the better word—sharpened to an almost preter- 
natural keenness, by the constant, relentless pressure 








meant to, but she heard you comin’, so she didn’t 
dare to.” 

“It’s lucky for you, and the child, too, that she 
didn’t. If she had— Well, no matter. She didn’t 
dare to, as you say. Mag had a will of her own, but 
it had to come under. I broke it down.” 

** You broke her heart, sir—that’s very certain.” 

“You're your mother’s own child—a little too peart 
to suit me. I was a fool for marryin’ a wilder with a 
great awk’ard boy to feed and clothe. But I'll get 
rid of that three-year-old, and then you’ll have time 
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of want. A furtive glance cast now and then towards 
Mrs. Burder, told Archie that she had discovered that 
Margy was a pretty child, if Mr. Burder had not. 
Some question, he felt certain she was about to ask, 
and it soon came. 

“What is your nate?” 

“Archie Linn.” 

“What is the child’s name?” 

“ Margy.” 

“She has another name besides Margy, hasn’t 


he?” 
‘*T s’pose she has.” 
“ Well, what is it? I should like to know.” 
“1 don’t know myself, so I can’t tell you.” 
« Whose child is she—whom does she belong to?” 
“She belongs to me, now; ’cause since mother 
died, there’s nobody else to take care of her.” 

“ She isn’t your sister?” 

“No; but I al’ays call her sis.” 

Mr. Burder’s patience was by this time exhausted. 

“Tam surprised, Mrs. Burder,” said he, “that you 
should be at the trouble of questioning one of the 

ing little vagabonds that now-a-days overflow 
the dirty lanes and loathsome alleys, where they be- 
long, and like swarms of vile, pestilent insects infest 
the more decent, even opulent, parts of the city, 
where families of wealth and rank might hope to be 
exempt.” 

“ The child is really pretty, let her come from ever 
80 mean a place,”’ replied the lady. 

_ “And what a beautiful blanket she has round her,” 
said Laura, the eldest daughter. 

“A black mark against the boy,” said Mr. Burder. 
“It was stolen, no doubt. ‘‘Come,” said he, turning 
to Archie, “ you’ve been here long enough to warm 
yourself, and the child, too—so up with you, and be 
on the tramp.” 

“Sis wants some beckfas’, Archie,” said Margy, 
looking wishfully towards a plate of warm biscuit. 

“T haven’t the least doubt but that she’s had half- 
a-dozen breakfasts already, this morning,” said Mr. 
Burder. 

“ Well, never mind,” said his wife, ‘it wont take 
long for her to eat a biscuit ;” and she handed one to 
the delighted child, who commenced eating it, with 
an appetite made keen by the cold, sharp air. 

Mrs. Burder offered one to Archie. 

“No,” said he. ‘I made my breakfast on a moul- 
dy crust, such as beggars ought to eat, and be thank- 
ful for, and I’m sorry sis couldn’t have done the 
same; but she don’t know about sech things. She 
don’t know why that little gal at the table ought to 
have better bread than she has.” 

Could he have put what he thought and felt into 
words, there would have been as much keen irony in 
what he said, as is expressed in the following: 





‘* We are of one fiesh, after all, 
And need one flannel—with a proper sense 
Of difference in their quality."' 


Margy soon finished her biscuit, when Laura held 
a cup of milk to her lips, which she eagerly drank. 

“ That’s dood,” said she, when she had drained the 
milk to the last drop. And she looked up to Laura, 
as she spoke, with eyes beaming with a warm, sunny 
light. 

Laura touched the child’s soft, bright curls with 
her lips, with an impulse she could not control, for 
which she received a frown from her watchful father. 

« Now, sis, we must go,” said Archie. 

“Sis don’t want to go—it’s pretty here.” 

“She must—sissy must. Don’t cry;” and, wiping 
away the tears that started to her eyes, he carefully 
wrapped her in the blanket, took her in his arms, and 
left the room. 

Mr. Burder hastened to open the door, which Ar- 
chie closed when he went out, to see, as he said, that 
the beggars didn’t loiter by the way, and steal some- 
thing which might be lying round. When they were 
fairly out of the house, he put on his warm overcoat, 
and other articles of clothing impervious to the win- 
try air, and proceeded to his place of business. Archie 
stood a few moments on the door-steps, and looked 
wistfully up and down the broad street. There was 
nothing to be seen, but cold, stately magnificence. 

«“ You'll freeze, if we stay round here, sis,” said he. 
«We must go back to some poor place, where they’ll 
let you stay. Let me think where it’s best to go.” 

He walked along slowly and thoughtfully, for a 
little while; then, with a resolute air, as if he had 
made up his mind, he started off in a direction which 
would soonest lead to the “poor place” he had in 
view. The wind was not in his face now, so, with 
little Margy’s face nestling on his shoulder, and his 
arms clasped firmly around her to keep her warm, 
he could walk rapidly. He did not slack his speed, 
till he arrived at the door of a large, mean-looking 
tenement building, in a dark, dreary alley. Many 
families lived in the house, but it was a poor widow, 
the occupant of a garret-room, that Archie wished 
to see. 

“ Her little girl is dead,’ he said to himself, “so 
she'll think of her, I reckon, when she sees sis, and 
be glad to see her.” ‘ 

He found her hard at work, making shirts with 
stitched bosoms, at the munificent price of seventy- 
five cents per dozen. 

“ Good-morning, Archie,” said she. 
have you there?” 

“ O, this is sis, that I told you about t’other day.” 

“The little dear. Her curly head makes me think 
of my Susy that’s dead and gone;” and rising, she 
placed.a child’s chair close to the small stove. 

OQ,” said Archie, as he put her in the chair, “ one 
of her shoes is gone. I’m sorry, for I don’t know 
when I shall get money enough to buy her another 
pair.” 


“And who 


“I’m sorry, too, and wish I could help you to buy 
some more. 1 don’t know but the child will be cold, 
for I’ve only a handful of coals I went out and picked 
early this mornin’, "fore I could see to sew, but there’s 
enough to warm the room some.” —. 

** Let me have the basket, and I'll goand pick some 
for you. I know where the good places are. You'll 
let sis stay with you while I’m gone, wont you?” 

* Yes, indeed, and be glad to have her.. Here, give 
her this doll to play with,” taking a little cheap one 
from a piece of tissue paper, in which it was carefully 
folded. “I set up late one night, just before Christ- 
mas, on purpose to earn an extra sixpence to buy it 
with, for Susy had heard about Santa Claus, and 
thought if she was good, he’d certainly give her 
somethin’ for a Christmas present, and I coukin’t 
bear to have her disapp’inted, when she tried #6 hard 
to be good.” 





Mrs. Wilton, after her husband was gone, sat alone 
in an apartment, surrounded by everything which 
could gratify a cultivated mind and refined tastes. 
But nothing had power to divert her thoughts from 
her child, on this annivetsary of the day when she’ 
had so unaccountably disappeared. All at once, her 
pet dog, a King Charles spaniel, so small as to appear 
little even among thai diminutive genus of the canine 
family, began to whine, and scratch atthedoor. She 
rose, and opened it mechanically. As he joyfully 
bounded into the room, though she saw that he had 
something in his mouth, she did not notice what it 
was. After running round the room, still retaining 
the plaything in his mouth, in a hurry-skurry way, 
demonstrative of extatic delight, now and then let- 
ting it fall long enough to give a quick, joyous bark, 
then snatching it up, as if afraid of losing it, he 
seemed suddenly aware of the indifference manifest- 
ed by his mistress. He stopped short in his gambols, 
looked her in the face a few moments, then, still 
holding his treasure in his mouth, he ran and jumped 
up into her lap. 

“Why, what ails you, Donty?” said she, and as in 
an absent manner she began to pat his head, she 
perceived that it was a child’s shoe that he held in 
his mouth. 

“Donty, Donty, where did you get this?” she said, 
taking hold of it with an eager, trembling hand. 

Donty’s joy, at having attracted her attention, was 
unbounded. He gave another joyous bark, and, 
wagging his tail, alternately caressed her hand and 
the little shoe. 

“ This is Lilia’s shoe—shaped by her little foot. 0, 
where can she be?” and in her excitement, she rang 
the bell with a peal so loud and sharp, that the girl, 
whose duty it was to answer it, entered the room 
with looks of alarm. 

“Ts the errand-boy at home?” said she. 

“ Yes’am.” 

“ Tell him to come to me.” 

He was not long in making his appearance. 

“ John,” said she, ‘I wish to see Mr. Wilton. Go 
and tell him he must come immediately. Let him 
have ever so much business on hand, he mustn’t wait 
a moment.” 

“Tl go, ma’am, and wont be long about it, 
neither.” 

She could not content herself to remain in the 
house, but went to the door, and looked up and down 
the street. Few persons, comparatively, were to be 
seen, as the tide of business flowed in a different di- 
rection. The distance was not great, and Mr. Wilton 
was not long in reaching home. She met him at the 
door, and putting the shoe into his hand, said: 

“ Look—it is Lilia’s.”’ 

“ Yes—there’s no mistake. Where did you get it?” 

“Donty brought it in. I don’t know where he 
found it. On the doorsteps, perhaps, She, our own 
child—our only one, may have been there this very 
morning, in the arms of some vagrant—only think, 
such cold, bitter weather!” 

At this moment, Mr. Burder came in sight. Cer- 
tain busi ti tions had brought him and Mr. 
Wilton together, so that they were on speaking terms, 
and when he had come near enough to enable him to 
see, Mr. Wilton thought he appeared excited. Mrs. 
Wilton went into the house, and her husband was 
about to follow her, when Mr. Burder made a sign 
for him to remain where he was. 

“‘Good-morning, Mr. Wilton,” said he, when he 
had arrived within speaking distance, “I’ve lost my 
pocket-book. There was more than a thousand dol- 
lars in it, and a number of valuable papers, That 
little vagabond that was tramping round here this 
morning, carrying a child in his arms to make fools 
of people, and excite their pity, stole it, I’ve no 
doubt.” 

“A boy with a child in his arms? How old a 
child?” 

“Two or three years old, I should think. My wife 
and Laura pitied them mightily, and would have 
been glad to feed them with the best there was in the 
house, but I understand the tricks of such vagrants. 
When not more than seven years old, they are keen 
and crafty enough to be twice that age. The one I’m 
speaking of, looked cunning as a fox, and in the face 
of the little one with him, I could see the same kind 
of look, as plain as day, though wife and Laura 
thought she was pretty, and innocent looking. At 
any rate, I gave them to understand that they must 
leave my premises, quick time.” 

“They were in your house, this morning, you 
say?” 

“Yes; they came in while we were eating break- 
fast. The bold, impudent knave pushed right by the 
porter, came into the room, and placed the little one 








before the fire, without leave or license. But there’s 





a detective on their track by this time, and they’ll 
find safe quarters, I dare say, in the lockup.” 

“Tf you please,” said Mr. Wilton, “I should like 
to make some inquiries of your wife and daughter, 
about them.” 

“ Certainly—certainly, Come right along with me, 
sir, if you please.” 

“Mr. Burder tells me,” said Mr. Wilton, address- 
ing Mrs. Burder, “that a beggar-boy, with a little 
girl, was here this morning. Will you be so good as 
to describe the child to me?” 

“1 will, with much pleasure. She was not far—so 
I should think—from three years old, and though her 
clothes were so much worn as to be ragged, still she 
was one of the loveliest children I have ever seen. I 
never saw such beautiful brown eyes in my life—they 
have haunted me ever since she was here; and then 
her hair, soft as silk, lay in such shining, golden rings 
round her forehead,” 

“Yes,” said Laura, “her beauty, and pretty, 
childish ways almost bewitched mother and me.” 

“You have probably heard that-we lost our only 
child a year ago?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Burder. “We have lived in 
this part of the city only a few months.” 

“T don’t mean that our child died.” 

“ How then?” 

“She was stolen.” 

“And you think the little girl who was here this 
morning may be the child you lost?” 

“T do; and when so near her father’s house, it 
seems hard that she should miss it. I think, sir,” 
turning to Mr. Burder, “you told me that you had 
put a detective on the children’s track?” 

“T did tell youso; but the little one, of course, had 
nothing to do with stealing my pocket-book, so she 
wont be hurt.” 

“Stealing your pocket-book, did you say?” said 
Mrs. Burder. 

“Yes; that boy stole it. I suppose I must have 
laid it down a moment, for something, which gave 
him a chance. Slight-of-hand is one of the accom- 
plishments of such gentry as he belongs to.” 

“Here is your pocket-book. You left it lying on 
the table, and I didn’t notice it till you were gone,” 
said his wife, handing it to him. 

A ring at the door-bell. 

“T want to see the lady that lives here,” said a 
sharp treble voice. 

“You can’t see her, if you do,” said the porter. 
“ But you are the boy,” eyeing him sharply, “that 
was here this morning?” 

“ Yes, Iam.” 

“Well, wait a minute.” And going to the apart- 
ment where Mr. Burder and the others were assem- 
bled, he said, “‘ Here’s the thief I heard you say stole 
your pocket-book—he’s come back of his own accord.” 

Archie followed him. 

«I’ve come,” said he, “‘ to see if sis didn’t lose one 
of her shoes when she was here.” 

“ What did you say about a shoe?” inquired Mr. 
Wilton. 

“T said that little sis had lost one of her shoes. I 
brought her in here to warm, ’cause you see she was 
like to freeze, and I didn’t know but that she lost it 
off in here.” 

“T wish to ask you a few questions,” said Mr. 
Wilton. 

Archie made no answer, but braced himself, and 
put on a bold, defiant look, evidently expecting that 
he was to be catechized somewhat in the same spirit 
he had been an hour or two previously by Mr. Burder. 

“T should like to have you tell me who the child is 
you brought here this morning?” he said. 

“*T don’t know nothin’ about it,” was Archie’s an- 
swer. ‘People like to ask questions about her, but 
they don’t like to give her anything to eat, or to wear 
—they’d see her die first. That man that tends the 
door called me a thief—I heard him. I never stole 
in my life; andif I ever do, ’twill be to keep sis from 
starvin’, and not for myself. I’lt work for her, if I 
can get work, and if I can’t, 1’ll steal for her, sooner 
than see her die. I told mother, just before she died, 
I'd take care of her, and that’s what I mean to do, 
sir. But after all, it’s poor care the likes of me can 
take of such a delicate little creature as sis is.” 

“ That’s true, my boy,” said Mr. Wilton, who could 
see that all the bitter antagonism of his nature was 
brought into action by the presence of Mr. Burder. 
“ Yes, that is true,” he repeated; ‘‘and now if you 
will go with me to my house, you’ll find the little 
shoe you’re in search of.” 

“Ig it there?” said Archie, with a bright, eager 
look. 

** Yes, I believe it to be the one you lost.” 

The manner of Mr. Wilton inspired confidence, 
and Archie’s bold, defiant look, as if by magic, gave 
place to behaviour gentle and respectful. He gladly 
complied with his request. 

“‘Yes—this is the very one sis lost,” said Archie, 
when the shoe was shown him. “ I’m go glad to find 
it, for poor sis can’t go barefoot like me, this cold 
weather.” 

‘Show him the miniature, Mary,” said Mr. Wilton 
to his wife. 

“ Why, this looks jest as sis did, the first time I 
ever saw her. But she looks paler now than she did 
then, and her cheeks are kind o’ holler.” 

“ Mary,” said Mr. Wilton, “our child that was lost 
is found. There can be no doubt of it. This boy had 
her with him in the next house, this morning.” 

“ Where is she now? Where did you leave her? 
Tell us where she is,” said Mrs. Wilton. 

‘Is little sis your child, ma’am?” said Archie. 

‘* Yes, she’s my own—I’m her mother.” 

‘Then I'll tell you, ma’am, and shall be glad to. 





of her blanket ag’in’ her nice fur cloak—” 

“Mr, Wilton, let us go at once for her.” 

“Yes, Mary; I’ll order the carriage. Now, my 
boy,” said Mr. Wilton, after he had given the neces- 
sary order, “while you sit and warm, and eat this 
piece of cake, I wish you to tell us all you know about 
the child.” : 

“It's but little I know,” safd Archie. ‘‘ My mother, 
about two years after my father died, was married 
again. One evenin’, the man she married come 
home pretty late, and when I heard him comin’, I 
run and jumped into bed, and made b’leve I was 
asleep, ’cause he didn’t like to see me round. When 
he come in, he had somethin’ in his arms, and he 
said to mother, ‘ Here, Mag, I’ve brought you some- 
thin’ to help you airn a livin’ with,’ and, takin’ off an 
old piece of cloth that was wrapped round her, I 
could see ’twas a little child he had in his arms, all 
dressed up in beautiful clothes. Mother asked him 
what he meant, and he told her that she must go 
round, and carry the child with her, and make b’leve 
she was a poor, destitute wider, and folks would give 
her a sight for the sake of the pretty child. Mother 
begged hirs to let her be carried back, and left on the 
steps of the house he took her from; but he scolded, 
and spoke bad words, o»4 said he’d kill her, and the 


‘child, too, if she said a word about. Anyhow, he 


said, whether the child lived or died, he should be 
revenged on .somebody—he wouldn’t tell who—that 
he hated worse than p’ison.” 

“What is your step-father’s name?” said Mr. 
Wilton. 

“ Dormand—but he’s commonly called Boney, 
‘cause he says he was named for the Emperor of 
France.” 

‘‘That name, Mary, gives us the key to the whole 
affair; but though I knew that he turned out to be 
an intemperate, miserable wretch, I didn’t think he 
was so wicked and malicious as to revenge himself in 
the way he has, because you chose me instead of him. 
I had lost sight of him for the last two years, and 
supposed him to be dead. What did you say your 
name is, my boy?” 

“My name is Archie Linn, sir.” 

“Well, Archie, I see the carriage is ready, and you 
must go with us; so wrap yourself up in this thick, 
warm shawl.” 

They were not long in reaching the old dilapidated 
tenement-house, where Archie had left the child. 

‘*Mind where you step, ma’am,” said he, leading 
the way, “ for the stairs are kind of broke away in 
some places.” 

When they arrived at the room of Mrs. Carnes, the 
poor sewing-woman, Archie rapped at the door, and 
being bid to “‘ come in,” threw it open. The mother’s 
eyes swept the room; then she exclaimed, wildly: 

“ She isn’t here—where is she?” 

Mrs. Carnes, surprised at the unexpected presence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wilton, was confused, and did not 
understand that the inquiry was for the child. 

‘It’s little sis that the lady means,” said Archie, 
looking round with anxiety; for he was afraid his 
step-father had somehow found where she was, and 
had been and taken her away. 

“O, 1 didn’t think of little sis,” said Mrs. Carnes. 
“She dropt to sleep, and so I put her on the bed be- 
hind this curtain. Here she is, if you would like to 
see her;” and she drew the curtain aside. “She still 
holds the little doll she had to play with in her hand.” 

In a moment, both of them, father and mother, 
were at the bedside. How lovely and innocent she 
looked. Her soft golden curls were tumbled some- 
what, and the color of her cheeks deepened by slum- 
ber to a rosier glow, while her scarlet lips were a little 
apart, oc 78 to show tne milk-white teeth. 


“ They leaned above her, drinking her as wine, 
In that extremity of love; ‘twill pass 
For agony or rapture."’ 


“ Lilian—my Lilian,” said the mother, softly. 

And the red lips smiiead. Perhaps she dreamed that 
an angel was speaking to her. And as they, the 
happy father and mother, stood, side by side, that 
mean garret-room, with nothing but tokens of 
penury and pinching want on every hand, was 
an Eden to them. At last the mother bent down, 
and kissed the soft, rosy cheek of her slumber- 
ing child. Lilia opened her eyes, saw the gentle 
fave bending over her, and uttering the word “ Ma- 
ma,” raised her arms, and twined them round her 
mother’s neck. It is not likely that she recognized 
her, but the bright, loving face beaming upon her, 
satisfied the cravings cf her little heart, filling it with 
peace and love. 

Dormand, Archie’s step-father, died soon after he 
and sis made their escape, the victim of intemperance 
and crime. Mrs, Carnes, the poor sewing-woman, 
remaincd only a short time in her comfortless garret. 
Mrs. Wilton, who needed a seamstress, pleased with 
the kindly spirit she had manifested, and pitying her 
toilsome and cheerless lot, gave her employment, and 
a home. Mr. Wilton, having found other employ- 
ment for his errand-boy, took Archie on trial to fill 
his place; and finding him willing, ready and faith- 
ful, gave hiin the privilege of acquiring a good mer- 
cantile education. Subsequently heemployed him as 
a salesman; and ten years from the day he entered 
the house of Mr. Burder, with “sis” in his arms, he 
was Mr. Wilton’s confidential clerk, and Lilia, with 
the free and full approbation of her parents, was his 
promised wife, 


You see it’s so cold she couldn’t go round with me, so 
I left her with a poor woman, ’cause you see poor 
women are kinder to little ragged ones like sis, than 
ladies are. A lady spoke cross to her this mornin’, 
and mad her cry, ’can*ethe wind flapped the corner 
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Poetical Quotations 
(Compiled for The Flag of our Un 


BY GEORGE i, SEYMOUR. 


KNOWLEDGE. 
Knowledge hath a 'wildering tong: 
And she will stoop and lead you to the su: 
And witch you with her mysteries, till g: 
Is a forgotten dross, and power and fame 
Toys of an hour, and woman's careless |... | 
Light as the breath that breaks it.— Will. 


7 know is all the mourneth saith; 
Knowledge by suffering entercth, 
As life is perfected by death.— Miss Bar +, 


Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, 
And I linger more and more, 

And the individual withers, 
And the world is more and more.— Tex 


Knowledge and wisdom, far from being on . 
Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledg: 

In heads replete with thoughts of other me: 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own.- 


Knowledge is not happiness, and scien: 
But an exchange of ignorance for that 
Which is another kind of ignorance.— 


The clouds may drop down titles and estat 
Wealth may seck us; but wisdom must be 
Sought before all, but (how unlike all ela 
We seek on earth !) ‘tis never sought in va 


One science only will one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit. 
DEATH. 
And after all came life, and lastly death 
Death with most grim and griesly visag 
Yet he is nought but parting of the bre: 
Ne ought to see, but like a shake to we: 
Unbodied, unsouled, unheard, unseene. 


The sleeping, and the dead 
Are but as pictures: ‘tis the eve of chil. 
That fears a painted devil.— Shakspear. 


Ah, what a sign it is of ovil life, 
When death's approach is seen so ter 
&. 
Weep not for him who dieth, 
For he sleeps and is at rest; 
And the couch whereon he lieth 
Is the green earth's quiet breast. 


Death is but what the haughty brave, 
The weak must bear, the wretch must cr’: 


The first dark, day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress,— By 


Let music make less terrible 
The silence of the dead; 

I care not, so my spirit last 
Long after life has fled.— Miss 


Death but a path that must be trod 
If man would ever pass to God.—/ 





(Written for The Flag of our Unior 
The Miystery of Beathfiele x. 


BY CLARENCE LIVINGSTON. 
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ter, chiefly by the fireside, with my two - 
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Poetical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


KNOWLEDGE, 
Knowledge hath a ‘wildering tongue, 
And she will stoop and lead you to the stars, 
And witch you with her mysteries, till gold 
Is a forgotten dross, and power and fame 
Toys of an hour, and woman's careless love 
Light as the breath that breaks it.— Willis. 


J know is all the mourneth saith; 
Knowledge by suffering entereth, 
As life is perfected by death.— Miss Barrett. 


Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, 
And I linger more and more, 
And the individual withers, 
And the world is more and more.—Tennyson. 


Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 

Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own.— Cowper. 


Knowledge is not happiness, and science 
But an exchange of ignorance for that 
Which is another kind of ignorance.—Byron. 


The clouds may drop down titles and estates ; 
Wealth may seck us; but wisdom must be sought; 
Sought before all, but (how unlike all else 

We seek on earth!) 'tis never sought in vain.— Young. 


One science only will one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit.—Pope. 


DEATH. 
And after all came life, and lastly death; 
Death with most grim and griesly visage seene, 
Yet he is nought but parting of the breath, 
Ne ought to see, eat like a shake to weene, 
Unbodied — Spenser. 





The nani and the dead, 
Are but as pictures; ‘tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil.— Shakspeare. 


Ah, what a sign it is of evil life, 
When death's approach is seen so terrible! 
Shakspeare. 
Weep not for him who dieth, 
For he sleeps and is at rest; 
And the couch whereon he lieth 
Is the green earth's quiet breast. 
Mrs. Norton. 
Death is but what the haughty brave, 
The weak must bear, the wretch must crave.—Byron. 


The first dark,day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress.—Byron. 


Let music make less terrible 
The silence of the dead; 
I care not, so my spirit last 
Long after life has fled.—Miss Landon. 


Death but a path that must be trod, 
If man would ever pass to God.—Parnell. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


The Wiystery of Beathfield Bail. 
BY CLARENCE LIVINGSTON. 


I HAVE no memory, whatever, of my early child- 
hood. It seems strange to me that I have not; but I 
can account for it in no other way than that no one 
has ever named any incident that happened then; 
nor have I ever seen any person whom I might have 
recognized as connected with that period. My first 
knowledge of myself, therefore, begins with my fourth 
year; at which time, I was living with two old peo- 
ple, whom I called Uncle Philip and Aunt Emily. 
They were very quiet—even to sadness, and my 
childhood was not likely to be very lively under such 
influences. They taught me to read and write; but 
books were scarce, and I had nothing to write; so I 
passed my time out of doors in summer; and, in win- 
ter, chiefly by the fireside, with my two silent com- 
panions—myself as silent as they. 

Afterwards, they allowed me to have pets—a fine 





tion that I felt when gazing uponit. It was that of 
a lady, young and beautiful, with splendid dark eyes, 
and hair of a golden brown, which lay in masses of 
curls over her shoulders. She was dressed in brown 
satin, without a single ornament, except a cluster of 
pearls, which confined the dress at the throat. The 
arms were bare from the elbow, and they were of ex- 
quisite shape and whiteness. There was a sad look 
in the face, as it bent over a baby boy, whom she held 
in her arms; a blue-eyed, golden-haired child, re- 
sembling pictures I have since seen of the Infant John, 
Aunt Emily, in gazing at it with me one day, re- 
marked to her husband who stood near us, that the 
“eyes were very hke;” glancing at mine as she 
spoke. Another forbidding look from Uncle Philip 
checked her, and she went from the room, calling me 
hastily away. 

It was only a week after one of these periodical air- 
ings, that a man rode up to the cottage on horseback, 
and announced to Uncle Philip that Mr. and Mrs. 
Heathfield would be at the Hall in three days, and 
desired that all necessary preparations should be 
made to receive them. A wagon, he added, was on 
the road with all needed artigles of provision, and 
two servants would arrive that night. 

Mr. and Mrs. Heathfield! I had heard them named 
before, but I had not realized that they were ever 
coming to the Hall. It was like hearing of people far 
beyond the sea, like those Uncle Philip had sometimes 
told me of, and whom I never expected to see. I was 
charmed at the thought of being at the great house 
for three whole days, and Hero and I had high holi- 
day. Fires were lighted in every room, and it was 
my duty to watch them, although the great brass 
tenders were very good protection from falling brands 
or coals. Soon the wagon arrived and brought im- 
mense joints of beef, venison and other meats—dozens 
of ducks, turkeys and chickens—vegetables, fruit and 
delicate pastries—in short, everything which could 
tempt the appetite. Uncle Philip went to the wine 
cellar, and brought up sundry bottles of wine, which 
Aunt Emily used in the rich cakes, puddings and 
sauces which she was busy in making. It short, all 
was not only plenty but profusion. 

It was now April; and the country would soon grow 
beautiful. Uncle Philip said the family would proba- 
bly stay at the Hall through the summer. That was 
joyful news for me, for I had begun to tire of the mo- 
notony of our life. I was now twelve years old, 
and longed for some change. I was soon to find it. 
It was growing late on the third day, when a carriage 
was driven to the door,and Uncle Philip went out to 
receive the party. No one came, however, except 
Mr. and Mrs. Heathfield. The lady came in first; 
Mr. Heathfield staying to give orders about the horses. 
Aunt Emily and I were in the hall, when she came 
in. She shook hands cordially with my aunt, then, 
turning to look at me, she said in a low tone, “‘ Is that 
Harry?” and was answered by an equally low affirm- 
ative. I thought she was about to speak to me, but 
just then, Mr. Heathfield entered, and Aunt Emily 
pulled me away. 

I had seen enough to know that the lady was very 
beautiful, and that she resembled the lovely portrait 
I had admired, except that she was very pale and 
looked older. She wore a magnificent fur cloak, with 
a dark bonnet and plumes, which she threw off the 
moment she entered the door, as if they oppressed 
her, although it was a chilly afternoon. Mr. Heath- 
field was a dark, haughty looking man, but his man- 
ner towards her was very gentle and tender. 

I had wicked thoughts that night. I wondered why 
God had not given me a mother like that glorious wo- 
man; me, who had no mother, and whom Uncle 
Philip would never satisfy by telling me where or 
when she had died and left me so desolate. Hero 
came to my bed, and laid his head on my hand; but 
Hero was powerless to comfort me then. A new 
want had been awakened within me, and I was hun- 
gry for a mother’s love. 

I saw her again next morning. She came into the 
hall from the breakfast-room, while I was there. 
Her beautiful eyes filled with tears, while she looked 
earnestly at me, and she stooped and kissed me very 
tenderly. 

“ You are like a little child that I lost,” she said, as 
if to t for her emotion. 





Newfoundland dog, named Hero—a pretty Mal 
kitten and some rabbits. I asked where they came 
from, and was told by Aunt Emily that a lady sent 
them; but I saw Uncle Philip look reproachfully at 
her, as if he disliked her telling me. I had no curi- 
osity to ask more. I was too happy with my darlings, 
and could never admire their beauty and grace sufti- 
ciently. They were the first things I ever had to 
love, and were valued accordingly. A sort of neutral 
affection I possessed for the old couple, who were my 
guardians; but they never fondled me; and this love 
of my pets was like worship, compared with what I 
felt for the humans. 

The house in which we lived seemed to belong to a 
large estate, called Heathfield Hall; for it stood upon 
the borders of the immense garden belonging to it, 
and was not separated by fence or wall from that 
grand domain. The Hall itself was a large handsome 
stone house, with plenty of stables, carriage houses 
and other out buildings. Uncle Philip had the care 
of opening and airing the house once a month, and 
Aunt Emily always went at such times, and attended 
to the curtains, linen and other matters. Of course, 
they took me with them, and those days were holidays 
indeed. I was never weary of rambling through the 
fine, large rooms, looking at the pictures on the walls, 
and peeping into the grand book-cases that lined the 
library walls. 

There was one picture there, which stirred my 
heart’s deepest pulses. I can never describe the emo- 











“A little child!” I said, eagerly.. “Pray, madam, 
was it the one in the picture, in that room?” 

She was sobbing now, and could only signify, by a 
sign, that it was the same; and at that moment, her 
husband came in, and she ran quickly up the stairs. 

The next day, the expected party arrived; and, 
from this time, there were gay times at the Hall. 
There was riding and hunting and archery, and it 
would have been a grand sight to me, only that she, 
who seemed better and handsomer than the rest, was 
almost always left behind. Sometimes she went, but 
always in a carriage and alone. 

In a few days, however, Uncle Philip would send 
me tothe Hall, as soon as the gay company had rid- 
den off. He always had some trifling errand for me 
to perform to Mrs. Heathfield; and now came my 
happiest days. 

She would take me into her private room, and teach 
me for hours; sometimes in common branches, some- 
times in drawing and music. During these hours, 
she too would seem happier. But she told meto keep 
these hours a secret from every one. The first sound 
of return from the gay party, was a signal for me to 
goaway. She would kiss me tenderly, call me a dear 
boy, and tell me torun home through a by-path in 
the garden. 

After this, she was ill, and it was long ere I saw 
her again. Meantime, I heard strange things of her 
whom I had thus made my idol. One of these came 


from a servant whom she had discarded for some 
fault, and who reported that Mrs. Heathfield had 
been of very low station, but that her husband had 
been so struck with her beauty thot he married her, 
and displeased all his own grand relations. 

Another was that she had been a widow; that Mr. 
Heathfield had found her in a poor little place by the 
sea, where she and a little child were nearly starving 
—that he offered to marry her and bestow all his 
wealth upon her at his death, if she would send away 
the child and never let him see or hear of it again. 
And the story ran that she had destroyed the child 
for the sake of the rich husband. 

O, how these tales stung me! I could not—would 
not believe them. I longed to tell her what was said 
of her, but I did not dare. I had reason to think that 
Uncle Philip and his wife heard of them too; but I 
could not bring myself to speak of them. But I could 
not keep the thought of the little child from my mind, 
although I scoffed at the idea that she—that beauti- 
ful, good, glorious woman, could desert or destroy 
t. 

At last it made me ill. If I could have seen her, I 
should not, I thought, have been sick. But I was 
deprived of the sight, until, one day, when I was 
moaning with pain and calling for my dead mother, 
the lady glided in and took her place by my bed- 
side. 

“ My darling!” she said, ‘1 am come to nurse you. 
I am well now, and every one, even Mr. Heathfield, 
has gone away; so I can stay with you all night— 
perhaps all day to-morrow.” 

It seemed to me that God had answered my prayer 
for my dead mother, and restored her to life in the 
person of this woman. I clung to her, lest she 
should be taken away again. She clasped me in her 
arms and called me her own dear Harry; kissed my 
burning brow and whispered loving and tender 
words, so sweet to me who had had so few in my life. 


With her cool, soft hand upon my forehead, I went 
to sleep. I awoke in the darkness, but I was not 
afraid, for I knew by the strange, sweet odor that 
she always carried about her, that my protectress 
was near me. She lighted a taper and gave me some 
iced drink; and then I lay quiet and happy, with 
my head upon her bosom. I felt that I could wil- 
lingly die there, rather than to have her leave me 
again. 

She was with me for a week only, going home for a 
little sleep, once in the day. I could hear Aunt 
Emily remonstrate with her and say she would kill 
herself; but she was always back after the prescribed 
time, and seemed bright and fresh as ever. 

One morning, she was sent for in haste; and, pres- 
ently, I heard some one in the next room say, that 
Mr. Heathfield was injured frightfully, by a horse. 
Uncle Philip staid with me that night; but he would 
not let me ask questions. My fever was a short one. 
I soon sat up, daily; and now they told me that Mr. 
Heathfield was dying. 

In a few days, I saw the funeral procession winding 
away to the family burying-place, and witnessed the 
burial from my window. Aunt Emily was sorry I 
had seen it, lest I should not sleep; but I was so 
thankful it was not Mrs. Heathfield, that I had no 
nervous feelings, but slept well all night. 

The first time I was dressed—and it was in a beau- 
tiful crimson dressing-gown, which Mrs. Heathfield 
had sent me—I was put into a carriage and conveyed 
to the Hall. I was received by her with open arms. 
When I had been laid on acouch, she knelt down 
before me and pressed her lips to mine. I looked at 
her with astonishment. She was dressed in black, it 
is true, but her countenance had not a shadow of 
grief upon it. It wore a joyful, almost glorified look, 
which I could not understand, but which made me 
very happy. 

“My own dear Harry! my darling! do you feel 
strong enough to hear good news?” 

*O, yes; Iam quite strong and well.” 

“Harry, I am your mother—your own mother; 
never to be separated from you again, until God calls 
one of us home.” 

She ceased, for I had fainted with the joyful sur- 
prise. When I recovered, I made her repeat it over 
and over, for I thought it was onlyadream. But 
she confirmed it, calling me her own son in such ear- 
nest and affecting tones, that I could not doubt it was 
true. In the course of the day, she told me her story, 
broken and interrupted by tears. It was, in sub- 
stance, as follows: 

When very young, not more than sixteen, and an 
orphan, she married Harry Eveleth, a young sailor 
who had loved her from her childhood, and who had 
been a son to her parents when living. They were 
poor; but happy in their love, they cared not for that. 
He looked forward to the time when he should com- 
mand a vessel, and she would weave dreams of de- 
light at the thought that she should then go to sea 
with him. 

Alas! for human hopes! The barque drifted into 
the harbor one morning. after a terrible cold day and 
night; and nine frozen bodies lay upon the deck or 
stood by the ice-encrusted masts, frozen while the 
ropes were in their hands. My mother saw it all. 
She lived in a small dwelling near the sea. It was 
before her baby was born; and, after that day, she 
ceased to care for anything. She was miserably poor, 
but she made no complaint, and lived on, sometimes 
with scarcely a bit of bread for two or three days to- 
gether. She had no wish, save to sit at the open 
window or door in summer, and look out upon the 
sea. Sitting thus, one day, she saw a little boat, with 

a single oarsman who seemed to be looking earnestly 
toward her. By some carelessness on his part, he 





upset the frail boat and went down. 








My mother ran to the nearest spot to that where 
he disappeared. She cared not for the danger—was 
cool and daring, and she rescued him and led him to 
her home. It was many weeks before he was able to 
go out, and, in that time, he learned to love her who 
had preserved him. lie was rich and generous, but 
he did not like children, and he besought her to 
marry him, but not to take her child to his home. 
She refused at first, but then the thought of rearing 
her child in such utter poverty overcame her rexolu- 
tion. If she consented to leave the child, he would 
settle sufficient upon her to bring him up in decent 
circumstances, but never to be known as her child. 
And he promised to leave her his entire property 
when she became his widow. 

She was but seventeen! Have pity on her ye who 
read her tale, thinking how young and inexperienced 
she was, and how impossible it seemed to support her 
child. If she consented, she could place him with 
good people who would care for him—but if she 
should die and leave him, who would befriend him? 
Remember, she was but a child, and reasoned from a 
child’s standpoint; and many, twice her age, have 
reasoned no better. 

He told her—this Mr. Heathfield—of his beautiful 
estate at Heathfield ; and she begged a situation there 
for an old man and his wife and grandchild. They 
had been good and kind to her, she said, and she 
could not leave them in poverty, while she went away 
tobe rich. He granted all freely. Whether he ever 
suspected who the grandchild was, she did not know. 
All relating to her child was a sealed subject between 
them. 

She consented, yet with tears, to be his wife. He 
called her his darling, his angel, his preserver. He 
would have loaded her with presents, but she would 
not wear them. She was married in a plain white 
muslia, without an or t; and he fessed she 
was more beautiful thus. They passed only a few 
months yearly at the Hall, and Mr. Heathfield had 
never seen the child. Aunt Emily had been very 
careful not to obtrude it. The mother had many 
stolen interviews with it; but the time was coming 
when she could see it no longer; for Mr. Heathfield 
had decided to go abroad for a year, and then return 
to another estate at a great distance from the Hall. 
He did not visit it again for ten years—twhy he did 
not was not known to his wife. 

When he came back at last, he filled his house with 
company, and never seemed content except when 
riding or hunting. He was still fond and proud of 
his wife, but he did not like her sadness and unwil- 
lingness to join the gay parties which he loved so 
dearly. He little knew how her heart yearned for 
the child, nor how she devoted all her quiet hours to 
him, when the gay revellers were away. 

There was a deep silence when my mother had con- 
cluded. She seemed to be weighing the result of her 
story upon me. I could not bear that grave look that 





overclouded her face, and I threw my arms around | 


her and wept. : 

“Harry,” she said, “have I done so wrong that 
you cannot forgive me? Is there anything I can say, 
that will wipe away my wrong doing from your mind? 
Think, darling, I was but four or five years older than 
you are; and will four or five years bring you strength 
and wisdom to resist temptation?” 

“Mother!” I cried, “dear mother, believe me, I 
am not thinking of your wrong doing, but of your 
suffering, your trial, your pain. Do not speak of for- 
giveness. It wounds me so much. I have loved you 
so dearly, ever since I knew you! Do not let any 
cloud from the past come between us.” 

“My own dear Harry!” was all she could say. 
The scene had been too much for us both. We were 
too greatly moved to continue thus: and my mother 
sent a kind message to Uncle Philip and Aunt Emily 
to come over to the Hall and restore Harry from the 
injury she had done him by talking too much. 

I wondered greatly if she was going to part with 
me that night. That question was solved, when she 
bade Uncle Philip carry me in his arms to my new 
chamber. It was next to her own, and was fitted up 
with everything that could please the eye or conduce 
to conveni for a sleeping-room. In a large closet 
within it, were several suits of clothes fur me. A 
beautiful Bible and Prayer book were on the table; 
and, above all, the picture of my mother that had 
hung below, with the baby—myself—in her arms. 
Now, I understood the significant looks and words of 
Aunt Emily, and the eager check imposed on her by 
her husband. 

My blessed mother! If she sinned, it was for me; 
to lift me from the poverty that was crushing us both. 
She feels that God has long ago forgiven her; and 
she knows that I have nothing to forgive. For ten 
years, we have now dwelt together; and, during that 
time, there has been perfect peace and love in our 
home. God grant that I may repay my mother for 
all she has suffered for me! 





EASY WAY TO MARRY. 

When a gentleman in China feels desirous of tak- 
ing unto himself a wife, he sends to the paternal head 
of some family containing daughters for speci of 
the sizes of their feet, with the price attached, One 
foot is valued at perhaps two thousand dollars, the 
next smallest at five thousand, and so forth, accord- 
ing to the market. After the foot (of the lady to 
whom it belongs) is chosen, she is sent in a sedan 
chair to the intended husband’s house; he meets her 
at the door, looks into the vehicle to take a view of 
the fair one, and if she suits his taste he admits her. 
As soon as she passes his threshold she becomes his 
lawful wife; but if he likes not the lady, he shuts the 
door, and she is carried whither she came. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AFTER THE BATTLE, 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Night settles on the mountain, 
That flamed an hour ago 

With all the grand insignia 
Of sunset's flery glow; 

And through the purple heavens, 
High in the amethyst, 

The solemn stars are gleaming white 
Through the enshrouding mist. 


For us they look on quiet, 
On peaceful, happy homes; 
We hear no roar of cannon, 
No crash of warlike drums; 
We see no battle banners, 
Bloody, and stained, and rent; 
For us no smoke of carnage 
Clouds the blue firmament. 


O stars! and sweet moon, hanging 
Up in the breathless height, 
What scenes of desolation 
Ye look upon to-night! 
On green fields blushing crimson, 
On bright swords wet with gore, 
Dropped from strong hands that grasped them, 
But ne'er will grasp them more. 


The night is gathering slowly; 
Some faces lie so calm, 

You think the dead ears listen 
To the eternal psalm: 

Lie gazing blankly upward, 
Unheedful night has come— 

The time the soldier folds his arms, 
And dreams of friends and home. 


They lie there all together, 
Rebel, and Union true, 
Close, side by side, the uniforms 
Of gray and Federal blue; 
White-haired and bearded veterans, 
Youths with their locks of gold, 
Whose pale, unchanging faces 
Now never will grow old. 


The living claim our weeping; 
The dead why sorrow o'er? 
They have passed unto God, and he 
Cares for them evermore. 
They ‘ve crossed the mystic river, 
And reached the shadowy lands, 
We follow them no further, 
We leave them in his hands. 


O God! our hearts cry daily 
For all this strife to cease; 
Give us the signal victory, 
And give us lasting peace; 
Remove all strife and bitterness 
From our loved land afar, 
And let the time come speedily 
When there shall be no war! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
JERUSHA : 


—OR,— 


The Adventures of an Unsophisticated Youth. 


BY MART MERWIN. 





CHAPTER I. 


IN WHICH I PROVE A SERIOUS SOURCE OF ANNOY- 
ANCE TO MY AUNT DOROTHY. 


EVERYBODY, in looking back upon their past 
history, can recall certain experiences, which, though 
they ken am tary feeling of gratitude for the 
lesson they may have taught, or the danger they may 
have reveuled, are, nevertheless, humiliating in de- 
tail. I, in common with many of the human family, 
have passed through several such tuitionary ordeals; 
and one in particular I now propose to relate for the 
reader’s amusement; and, perhaps, if he is keen of 
observation, he may also draw a lesson of profit from 
it. 

I rejoice in the name of Hezekiah Smart. Though 
my Christian appellative is a Scriptural one, my sur- 
name is not merited according to the Scriptural cus- 
tom—that of giving names through some individual 
peculiarity; for, as far back as family tradition goes 
(if we accept the spiteful assertions of neighborhood 
gossips), none of my it ever led in 
“ setting the river on fire;” and there is a household 
story current with a certain great aunt of mine (who 
will probably remain a “ Smart ” until her dying day), 
that my grandfather (against whom she holds an in- 
detinable, life-long pique) ‘‘ received a number of wet 
jackets by neglecting to go under cover during heavy 
falls of rain, although repeatedly urged to do so by 
his more intelligent and iderate wife.”” And this 
story she was always sure to repeat with a malicious 
air whenever I made any flattering allusion to my 
ancestry, or anticipated the attai t of any posi- 
tion by virtue of my descent. But I have long since 
set Aunt Dorothy down as a sour old maid, whose 
opinion was not to be taken in regard to a hopeful 
young man, even though that young man were a 
relative. Although this and similar stories were often 

ted by her, taining, perhaps, more of truth 
than poetry, I came to care nothing for them; but, 
feeling with the poet, that 

“ Honor and shame from no condition rise,"* 


I resolved, that, whatever my ancestry might have 
been, it would reflect nothing to my credit or discredit 
at this late day; that I must act for myself, and make 




















a figure in the world which should correspond—with 
my cognomen! 

At the age of sixteen I left my country home and 
became a resident of the city. I carried with me 
bashfulness and inexperience—perhaps even a larger 
portion of each than boys from rural districts usually 
do; for I had mingled but a little in society of any 
kind, and was totally unsophisticated in regard to 
that mystery to many older heads than mine—wo- 
man! I had an indistinct idea that the girls were 
almost angels; and if a fellow could but ingratiate 
himself with them, and secure the favor of one, his 
happiness would be complete. In the dist I saw 


Dorothy so prominently before him without a more 
particular description. She was the youngest sister 
of my paternal grandfather, who was the oldest of a 
large family of children; and by one of those coinci- 
dences that frequently occur in large families, my 
great aunt was about the same age as my father. 
After she reached a certain epoch in maiden life (vul- 
garly denominated the “ first corner”), with no pros- 
pect of a speedy matrimonial alliance, she suddenly 
ignored this item in the family chronology, and made 
the uninitiated believe that she was my father’s sister 
instead of his aunt. Her friends, by common consent, 





the outlines of such a paradise; but that insurmount- 
able barrier of timidity and bashfulness kept me from 
rushing forward and entering the elysium. 

However, I was to be gradually transfurmed. A 
transition from home and home influences to circles 
of entire strangers soon opened to me new resources 
and new employments for my leisure; and I event- 
ually learned that the world was simply made up of 
men and women. As my acquaintances increased 
and my experience widened, my bashfulness gradu- 
ally wore away, and I daily acquired a greater famil- 
iarity with that most enigmatical of compounds— 
human nature, 

I had chosen the vocation of Franklin, and a three 
years’ apprenticeship was before me. So I determined 
to go but a little into society, choosing rather to spend 
my evenings with my books, or my pen; for I had 

led at position during my last term at school, 
and had already began to scribble for the newspapers. 
On my very first visit home, I carried a copy of the 
Boston “‘ Story-Teller,” containing my maiden sketch, 
which I took especial pains to show to Aunt Dorothy, 
just to aggravate her; for I knew that she professed 
# perfect horror of newspaper stories, and condemned 
everything readable as novels, except the Bible and 
“ Fox’s Book of Martyrs,” (the only volumes ever 
found in her father’s house); and from former experi- 
ence, I was satisfied that she would give me a lecture 
that would afford me more amusement than benefit. 


Aunt Dorothy stared at me with a look of mingled 
astonishment and horror for a moment, and then ex- 
claimed: 

“So that is what comes of being a printer? I al- 
ways was opposed to your learning that foolish trade. 
Why, the world is full of nonsensical, sinful books 
now; and it would be a great blessing if all the 
printers were dead.” 

“What would you do for Bibles and hymn-books, 
aunt?” 

She pretended not to hear my question, and con- 
tinued: 

**T knew it would be jest so, and told your father so 
when there was such an ado made over your compo- 
sitions at school. You’d better been cyphering or 
studying history.” 

“Well, my dear aunt, please hear my piece before 
you condemnit. Itmay be better than you imagine,” 
I pleaded, opening the sheet. 

“TI don’t care anything about it; I believe news- 
paper stories are a pack of lies, or nonsense, at least.” 

Her words were more forbidding than her tone; 
besides, I knew she had the female trait of curicsity 
strongly developed; so I presumed upon her atten- 
tion, and commenced reading my sketch. At the 
conclusion of each paragraph Aunt Dorothy would 
exclaim, ‘‘ What lies! what nonsense!’ As I finished 
and laid down the paper, I asked: 

“* Now, aunt, what do you think of that?” 

* I believe it to be a confounded lie!’ she replied, 
emphatically. 

I laughed outright. ‘ That is rather asevere com- 
mentary on yourself.” 

“Why?” she asked, earnestly. _ 

** Because I’ve heard you tell the circumstance on 
which it is founded, repeatedly,” I replied quickly, 
bringing my hand down violently upon the table by 
way of aclincher, very much against the safety of 
my aunt’s pie plates. 

“TI never heard the story before since I was born 
into the world,” she continued. 

I opened the paper again, and re-read the conclud- 
ing paragraphs, supplying the true names for the 
fictitious ones which I had written. A smile flitted 
across her face as she fessed herself defeated 

“Well, I vow, Hezekiah, you’ve outdone me once, 
and have told that correctly; but if Uncle Job’s 
folks should see it, they’d be as mad as hornets with 
you.” 

“O, my dear, great aunt, they never read the 
newspapers; and if they should, they would not re- 
cognize it any sooner than you did under the false 
names,” I added, with a roguish leer, escaping 
through the kitchen door just in time to avoid the 
dusting-brush Aunt Dorothy had thrown at my head. 

Before I returned to the city I acquainted my 
mother with the encounter I had with Aunt Dorothy. 
She was very much amused over aunt’s horror of 
newspapers, and assured me that if she did not read 
the stories, she always read the marriage notices and 
the matri jal adverti ts; that she not long 
since had accidentally found upon aunt’s table the 
draft of a note addressed to ‘‘a widower without in- 
cumbrances,”” who had advertised for a companion 
through the columns of the New York Herald; and 
that she had in her possession a mysterious ambro- 
type, of which she would give no account. 

Perhaps it was not very discreet on the part of my 
mother to make me acquainted with such matters; 
for it immediately put into my head the idea of a | 
plan for some rare sport. If I was unsophisticated | 
in regard to the girls, I always had been an adept at | 
mischief, particularly when my aunt was concerned. | 














indulged her in the practice of this harmless decep- 
tion; and my parents always called her by her Chris- 
tian name. She never allowed my brothers and sisters 
nor myself to speak of her or to address her as great- 
aunt; and we never called her by that title except 
when we wished to provoke her. 

Aunt Dorothy was now approaching the sober age 
of forty, and though very plain in her personal ap- 
pearance, she was not homely. A life of freedom 
from care and of tolerable ease had left no lines upon 
her virgin brow, and she could readily pass for a lady 
of twenty-five, an advantage of which she gladly 
availed herself. To say that she was wholly free 
from care, however, would subject her to the censure 
of a faithless historian; for she had an almost daily, 
nay, hourly, desire to be married. Ever since I had 
attained the age of discretion, it had been incorpora- 
ted into our list of household proverbs, that Aunt 
Dorothy Smart was ready to accept of the first pass- 
able offer; the recent revelations of my mother con- 
firmed it in my own mind, and if the reader has any 
doubts on the subject, I submit to his perusal the fol- 
lowing statements; any woman who will heed matri- 
monial advertisements, must accept of them as a last 
resort for the attainment of an end for which her 
better sense can never justify the means. 

When I reached the city I repaired to the Journal 
office at once and negotiated with the clerk (who was 
a personal friend of mine) for the insertion of the fol- 
lowing advertisement in its next issue: 

MATRIMONIAL. 

WIDOWER, without incumbrance, about forty 

years of age, with ample means and plenty of 
leisure, desires to correspond with a lady who is 
young, agreeable, sensible and good-looking, with a 
view to matrimony. Satisfactory reference as to 
character and means will be produced. Address for 
two weeks, H. S., JOURNAL office. 3t* jani9. 

The next morning I mailed a copy of the paper to 
Aunt Dorothy. Agreeably to the promise of the clerk 
the advertisement had been inserted near the mar- 
riage and death notices; but for fear that she might 
not see it, I sent her a copy of the next issue. This 
proved unnecessary, for at night, when I called for 
communications, the clerk with a laugh handed mea 
dozen delicate little notes, among which I found the 
following from my aunt:—(she had never received 
tirst class school advantages ; but I must give her let- 
ter verbatim, nevertheless.) 

“ w—, June 20th, 18—. 

“H. S., DEAR Str :—On perusing the P—— Journal 
this morning, isee your advertisement for a wife; and 
i take my pen in hand to informe you that i think i 
can please you. iam not so young as to be gay and 
giddy; but i am much younger than you reprecent 
yourself to be; ican talk (a fact which the opersite 
sex always give us the name of) and i supose i can 
make myself agreable to one who is agreable. as to 
my looks, Why that is a delicate matter to speak of, 
but ican assure you sir that you will be suited on that 
score, and last, but not least, as to matremony, ihave 
declined severall good offers because they did not 
exactly suit me; but i have reason to believe that you 
would be the person i have long looked for; as to 
means, that is nothing to me to the atainement of a 
good husband. as a proof of my cincerity, I enderse 
my true name, and hope you will manifest like confi- 
dence in me. Let me hear from you again. 

““DOROTHEA SMART.” 

“ Dorothea!” I exclaimed to myself. This wasa 
new idea with my aunt, for she had always written 
her name—“ Dorothy.” How I capered round my 
room; how I laughed to myself, in glee over the pos- 
session of that letter. Fifty dollars in the best of 
currency could not have purchased it. So great were 
my demonstrations of self-gratulation, that my land- 
lady (who knew I was alone)came up, and with a 
knock, demanded what was the matter. I replied 
that I had been reading a very funny story, and was 
laughing over it, when she again left me to my in- 
controllable mirth. 

At last I calmed down sufficiently to pen an answer 
to the letter. I informed my anxious correspondent 
that she had been selected out of a dozen applicants, 
as “the one with whom I wished to become better 
acquainted.” Iknew what would “take” with my 
aunt, so I “launched out into the deep.” I went 
over the whole ground, and touched upon the points 
that would please her. I deprecated the gay and 
giddy butterflies of fashion, who read novels and story 
papers and knew nothing of real life; I rejoiced that 


at my aunt’s expense; then my conscience was 
aroused, and the thought struck me that I might be 
carrying the joke too far; but after a moment’s re- 
flection, I decided, to my own satisfaction, at least, 
that if she was so imprudent as tu answer matrimo- 
nial advertisements, she must take the consequences, 
so I wrote the following: 
“ p——, June 24th, 18—. 
“DEAR Miss SMART :—After a careful examination 
of your ambrotype, Iam satistied that it would not 
prove to my advantage to become any better ac- 
quainted with you than I already am. However, 
that we may be square, I send you my picture. 
“ Truly yours, HENRY SINCLAIR, 
“alias, HEZEKIAH SMART.” 


I never saw my aunt afterwards. On my next visit 
home, my mother gave me a severe lecture in regard 
to trifling with her. She informed me that Aunt 
Dorothy came in from the post-office one day in a 
tierce passion, scolding and storming with the fury of 
a virago; that she accused her of wanton neglect in 
my education, and that I was destined tothe gallows. 
At my mother’s request, she gave her a briefaccount 
of the affair, concluding by showing her my letters 
as proof against nie. Then, without waiting for my 
parent to extenuate my fault by reference to the 
part she had taken herself, she declared she would 
not stay another moment under a roof where she was 
so lightly esteemed; and picking up her effects, she 
departed forthwith. She never communicated with 
our family afterwards; but we subsequently learned 
that she was living with a brother in the State of New 
York, still a bitter enemy to novels and story-papers, 
but, nevertheless, partial to the New York Herald. 





CHAPTER II. 
IN WHICH I FALL—IN LOVE AND INTO THE SNOW. 


THE first few.months of my life in the city were 
rather wearisome; but I was gradually becoming ac- 
customed to its excitements and novelties. Business 
daily brought me in contact with new faces, and I 
through them frequently obtained a passport to social 
circles; and before I had been a year from the pater- 
nal roof, its associations were comparatively forgotten. 
But however far away homeis, or however attractive 
are the scenes through which we are called to pass 
daily, its fireside cannot be entirely forgotten, nor its 
counsels wholly disregarded ; and should there seem 
to be a danger of this, the summer respite from busi- 
ness and the few weeks spent in revisiting old scenes, 
serve to awaken childhood memories; so that, though 
our new residence may be the most fascinating, our 
birth-place is still the dearest spot on earth. 

My three years’ bondage eveitually came to an end, 
and I stood forth in all the dignity of a journeyman 
printer. I had gone but a little into the society of 
ladies, and was about as unsophisticated as when I 
first came to the city, my affair with Aunt Dorothy 
being the only contest in which I ever engaged where 
woman was a party. 

About chis time I receive? a very pressing invita- 
tion, by letter, from a relative who resided a few miles 
from the city, to make an occasional excursion to her 
cottage home. She represented it as a delightful ex- 
pedient to break up the monotony and tedium of town 
life, introducing in her note all those little winning 
attractions so peculiar to yourg ladies of the senti- 
mental age. Cousin Isabel Belden, from whom the 
courtesy came, was a very fascinating young lady, and 
T half decided to accept the invitation, as affording a 
favorable opportunity to extend my acquaintance and 
pass away my leisure. 

A few days after I received Cousin Isabel’s note, I 
chanced to meet her in tiie city, and the invitation 
was renewed. I pleaded bashfulness, as she was the 
only member of her family whom I had ever met, 
and it was very hard for me to make myself agreeable 
to strangers. 

“Pshaw! Hezekiah,” she returned, “we're not 
strangers to you; we all know you, having read your 
writings with pleasure; and probably should ere thia 
have been on the most intimate terms with you, if 
you had not cloistered yourself from us, and lived like 
an oyster, in your dusty printing-office, or in the 
seven-by-nine room of a city boarding-house. How 
is it,” she continued, ‘‘that you introduce into your 
stories characters who make themselves acquainted 
with strangers, converse wi*»fluency, and make love 
with all the ardor of Romeo, while you profess such 





I had at last found a woman who gave evidence of 
E ing thing besides a head full of sickly 
sentimentalism and nonsense. I knew my aunt was 
no student of chirography, so I made but a few at- 
tempts at concealing my hand. I concluded by in- 
forming her, that next to an interview with her, the 





possession of her ambrotype would satisfy me whether | 


or not she would come up to my wishes; and in case 
I should be displeased with her looks, she might trust 
my honor as a gentleman for the safe return of the 
picture. I signed my name as Henry Sinclair, and 
despatched the letter by the morning mail. 

Two days afterwards I found a package at the post- 


I owe the reader an apology for introducing Aunt ! office directed to my assumed address; and on open- 
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i petency in your individual experience?” 

“Why, my dear cousin,” I replied, smiling at her 
naive question, “‘ you know that making love on paper 
and talking tove in reality are two very different 
things.” 

“You cannot define the difference,” she answered, 
with a roguish twinkle of her eye; ‘having tested 
only one side of the question. If you will come to 
Riverside, I will give you an opportunity to test the 
other side.” 


“*Thank you; perhaps I will come out when I have 
leisure.” 

“Now, Hez, you're not going to turn me off that 
way. Say definitely when you will come. Our house 
is only a few miles out; situated right on the line of 


} 
ing it, I discovered a well-known ambrotype of my 

aunt, taken two years previous, and consequently 
representing her somewhat more youthful than she 

was now; but the reader must not presume that she 

had any disposition to deceive—she had had none 

taken since that time, and she lived in the country 

where daguerrean saloons were not always of easy 

access. Although the picture was not new to me, the 
accompanying letter certainly was. 

When I reached my room I had another good laugh ‘ 
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manner. 
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utter stranger to me. She had been a ¥ 
several years, but lived very happily with } 
children—two sons anda daughter, all gr 
and a maiden sister. 

Ere long we were all gathered around the 
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had taken advantage of age, and declare: 
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some time pay me off for that uncharits’ 
And so the conversation ran from one sul 
other, and by the time we returned to t! 
room, I felt quite at home. 

Riverside was a lovely spot, although it 
more than a factory village. It was one 
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the suburbs were adorned with neat dw: !ti 
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Among these suburban dwellings, ina» 
spot, stood Belden Cottage. Before the: .. 
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The following morning 1 accom panie: 
breviated Isabel) to church,—not a 
privilege for a bashful young man; f 
“ observed of all observers.” If the rev 
visited a country church for the first ti... 
was an utter stranger, he knows my im: . 
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more determined gaze of old Mrs, Qu... 
turned half round, looking directly at 
spectacles; nor was she in the least aba. 
eyes met, for she did not turn her hea 
measured me, physically and mental) . 
satisfaction. And these characters ha: 
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the railroad, and the cars run every hour. You can 
come out in the evening train Saturday, and return 
early Monday morning, if you choose. All my folks 
want to see you, and will do their utmost to enable 
you to have an agreeable time.” 

« J will come out next Saturday evening,” I replied, 
seeing she was bent on having me fix a time. 

“Very well,” she replied; “I shall expect you.” 


The appointed time found me flying over the rails 
to the quiet little village of Riverside. It was at the 
close of a beautiful June day. The summer sun was 
just sinking below the western horizon as I reached 
the door of Belden Cottage. I had rung the bell and 
turned to view the beautiful landscape spread out 
before me. The gentle breeze, which barely stirred 
the leaves of the luxuriant forest trees, was laden 
with the perfume of a thousand flowers. The laugh- 
ter of the children at play on the common before me; 
the plaintive note of a night bird from the shadows 
of the neighboring grove, and the monotonous song 
of the crickets, carried me back to my own country 
home which I had left, only a few years before, for 
the coldness and unfriendliness of the world, and, for 
the moment, I was ready to give up all my hopes and 
plans for the future, if I could be placed back beneath 
that humble roof as I then was. I was startled from 
my reverie by a gentle voice. 

“ Why, Hezekiah, is this really you?” 

I took the extended hand of Isabel, and assured her 
that it was veritably her cousin, and that she must 
now give me credit for courage, promptness and truth- 
fulness, instead of speaking in that questionable 
manner. 

I was led to the little sitting-room, and soon intro- 
duced to the other members of the family. Mrs. 
Belden was a cousin of my father, but having never 
met her since early boyhood, she seemed almost an 
utter stranger to me. She had been a widow for 
several years, but lived very happily with her three 
children—two sons and a daughter, all grown up— 
and a maiden sister. 

Ere long we were all gathered around the tea-table, 
which is one of the best places in the world toinduce 
sociability. In the course of the meal I was called 
upon to relate my affair with Aunt Dorothy, which I 
did, under as brilliant coloring as it would admit of, 
to the amusement of all. Cousin Nathan thought I 
had taken advantage of age, and declared that he 
should volunteer as Aunt Dorothy’s champion, and 
some time pay me off for that uncharitable trick. 
And so the conversation ran from one subject to an- 
other, and by the time we returned to the sitting- 
room, I felt quite at home. 

Riverside was a lovely spot, although it was little 
more than a factory village. It wasone of a long 
succession of manufacturing communities, scattered 
along the valley of a beautiful river that meandered 
here and there, and seemed a perfect paradise for 
cotton mills. Although the stream furnished every 
advantage of water-power (which was the main 
point of its value to the princely proprietors, who saw 
only through utilitarian glasses), that was not its 
chief attraction to the stranger. It was lined with 
majestic hills and picturesque valleys, shady groves 
and fertile farms. The railroad touched the stream 
at various points, and brought the numerous hamlets 
in close connection with the neighboring city, so that 
scores of residences were scattered here and there in 
the vicinity of the stations, from the plain white cot- 
tage to the most modern villa, surrounded with well- 
dressed gardens and fertile fields. Riverside was 
made up in this way. The factories,.with their usual 
surroundings of inconvenient and comfortless tene- 
ment houses, occupied the centre of the village, while 
the suburbs were adorned with neat dwellings, the 
homes of and hhanics who were per- 
mitted, by the aid of the cars, to spend their business 
hours in town and their nights with their families; 

_ and country seats of those whom fortune had bled 
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me all through service, very much to my annoyance. 
But while I was the object of wonder to many, only 
one face in the whole congregation particularly ar- 
rested my attention. A young lady, of course. 
There she stood in the choir, and my eyes were ever 
and anon wandering to herduring the singing. I was 
continually singling out her voice instead of listening 
to the sentiment of the hymn. When the preacher 
was speaking of the vanity of all earthly things, I 
could not help thinking what a delicate little package 
of vanity was put up beneath a showy label, and made 
the chief attraction to me among the singers; and 
when he warmed with his subject, and spoke raptur- 
ously of heavenly things, neither his eloquence nor 
his rhetoric could lift my eyes or thoughts higher 
than the orchestra. She was not beautiful, but there 
was a quiet grace about her that fascinated my unso- 
phisticated heart unconsciously. 

As the congregation were passing out after service, 
Bel lingered in the vestibule, saying that she wished 
to speak toa friend. Nearly all the people had dis- 
persed befure the individual she sought made her 
appearance. At last a young lady stepped from the 
lighted room into the shadows of the vestibule, and 
Bel started forward, exclaiming : 

“O, here you are at last, Sophia; I feared I should 
have to go without seeing you, as Hez began to grow 
impatient,—Miss Rhoades, allow me to present my 
cousin, Mr. Smart?” 

A single glance satisfied me that none other than 
the veritable idol of my thoughts stood there, return- 
ing my bow with asweet smile and a graceful curtsey. 


I ventured to remark upon the weather, to which 
she responded in a very musical tone, and the next 
moment Bel had her beneath the shadow of a pillar. 
pouring some sweet little privacy into her listening 
ear that seemed to interest them both very much. 

Miss Rhoases’s home being in the same direction 
that Beland I went, we had the pleasure of her 
company. As we were passing over the area in front 
of the church, a single footstep was heard descending 
the steps. A partial turn of my head satisfied me 
that it was Miss Petunia, who commenced talking to 
the sexton about a sick child of his in a tone more 
loud than sympathetic, and promising to call and see 
it the next day, she followed on close behind us. My 
cousin and the young lady gave each other a very 
knowing look, followed by a smile, while I remarked 
that “one of the descendants of Mother Eve was near 
by, evidently looking for the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil.” 

We soon came to the cottage door which Miss 
Rhoades called home. I expressed the hope that we 
should see her at church in the afternoon, and. bade 
her “ good morning.” Seeing that she was pursued, 
the young lady hastily entered the gate; but Miss 
Petunia Piper was too quick for her, and we heard 
her exclaim as we turned a corner: 

“So you got an introduction to Isabel’s beau, 
Sophia?” 

We simply heard Miss Rhoades’s “ Yes indeed!” in 
response; for we were now out of sight and hearing, 
and I can report no more. 

I extemporized a short dissertation on quizzing and 
gossiping in general, and gave Bel my opinion of 
Miss Petunia and her kin, without a very choice se- 
lection of language. My cousin ventured a Scripture 
quotation in regard to “‘ backbiting.” I replied that 
I considered it a virtue to backbite such t tibl 


dog-trot for my cousin’s. 1 had proceeded but a few 
steps, when I became aware of two objects approach- 
ing me in the opposite direction. A second glance 
assured me that they were a couple of drunken men 
enveloped in long coats, reeling home from a carouse. 
As I neared them they seemed to be talking very 
fast. I sheered out one side to avoid contact with 
them; but the foremost one threw out his arm and 
attempted to hold me. I whirled out of his grasp, 
but so quickly that I lost my balance and fell prostrate 
in a snow-drift, while my hat rolled in an opposite 
direction. I instantly regained my feet, and seizing 
my beaver, I started on the run for thecottage. For 
the first time the thought struck me that the stran- 
gers might be Gregory and Nathan, and I turned to 
address them as they were pursuing me; but a second 
glance at the long cloaks and slouched hats reassured 
me that they were bona fide ruffians, and that I had 
better venture upon no altercation with them. 

I entered the house in a very excited state, my 
overcoat covered with snow, and my hat looking de- 
cidedly the worse for recent wear. Bel exclaimed: 

“ Why, Hezekiah, what’s the matter?” 

“QO, nothing serious,” I replied, endeavoring to 
appear calm. 

“T don’t believe you; your overcoat and hat look 
as though you had been rolling in a snow-drift; and 
if you had seen your grandfather's ghost, your face 
could not be any whiter—now, Hez, what adventure 
have you met with?” 

“T was attacked by a couple of drunken men, and 
in attempting to avoid them, I tumbled down.” 

“Mercy! let me brush the snow from you,” she 
said, sympathetically, as she led me into the hall and 
commenced a vigorous sweeping. 

“Upon a second thought,” I continued, uttering a 
word between each stroke of her brush, ‘I imagined 
the ruftiars might be Gregory and Nathan in disguise, 
and I am more than half inclined to that belief now.” 

“That cannot be,” Bel returned, indifferently, 
brushing more resolutely than ever; “for they are 
in their room, having a smoke.” 

“Then I am mistaken; but could I have accounted 
for the disguise, I would have been willing to take 
oath that they were Gregory and Nathan Belden; for 
the figures answered to theirs in height, exactly.” 

“ Here, boys!” called Bel,opening the door, through 
which the fumes of tobacco came in a perfect ava- 
lanche; here, boys, your characters are defamed, and 
I advise you to come out and defend yourselves!” 

“What have you to say about our characters?” 
exclaimed Gregory, making his appearance in the 
hall, immediately followed by Nathan, both of whom 
were still puffing at half-smoked cigars. 

“Why, here is Cousin Hez,” explained Bel, with 
ill-concealed merriment—*‘ been enjoying the sun- 
shine of Sophia’s smiles, until he has no correct 
knowledge of material things—leaves her side in a 
state of extacy—sees a brace of intoxicated men who 
rudely molest him, thereby reminding him that he is 
still a resident of this sinful world, instead of para- 
dise, and consequently frighten him half out of his 
wits—comes here in a shockingly dilapidated condi- 
tion, and after I spend all my strength in removing 
the snow from his broadcloth, he has the audacity 
and ingratitude to assert it, as his ‘belief, that my 
brothers have been out on this inclement night, play- 
ing tricks upon him; now, what have you to say in 





creatures as she was, and that their characters could 
gather no tarnish from the opinions of decent people. 
We reached the door, and our discussion was sus- 
pended. 

I need not go into detail as to my history for the 
next six months. I will merely mention that my 
tirst visit to Riverside proved to be so pleasant that 
it was not many days before I repeated it, and ere 
long the conductor began to look upon me as a regu- 





to retire from all active pursuits. 

Among these suburban dwellings, in a very pleasant 
spot, stood Belden Cottage. Before the door towered 
a stately elm, flanked by a couple of shady horse- 
chestnuts. A cosy little flower garden adorned the 
area in front, which gave evidence of taste and careful 
attention. A few steps back of the house, reached by 
a narrow lane, was a shady grove, stretching along 
the river’s bank, where lovers took delightful rambles 
at twilight, and where school-children culled wild 
flowers in summer and hunted nuts in autumn. 

The following morning IT accompanied Bel (as I ab- 
breviated Isabel) to church,—not a very enviable 
privilege for a bashful young man; for I was the 
“ observed of all observers.” If the reader has ever 
visited a country church for the first time, where he 
was an utter stranger, he knows my impressions and 
feelings better than I can describe them. Bel’s pew 
was on the broad-aisle, about half-way up, and I 
reached it with some trepidation. As I glanced to 
the right, after being seated, there was little Miss 
Flirt, who met my gaze with a look that seemed to 
say, ‘ Well, I guess Bel has got a beau now, sure /”’ 
Then I turned to the left, and there sat Petunia Piper, 
a sour old maid, who had evidently been scrutinizing 
me for the last tive minutes, and judging from the 
envy and malice in her eyes, she entertained a very 
poor opinion as to my pretensions and character. 
Becoming disgusted with their curiosity, I turned my 
eyes towards the pulpit, only to encounter the still 
more determined gaze of old Mrs. Quizzle, who was 
turned half round, looking directly at me over her 
spectacles; nor was she in the least abashed when our 
eyes met, for she did not turn her head until she had 
measured me, physically and mentally, to her own 
satisfaction. And these characters had their counter- 





parts in all quarters of the house, who kept quizzing 


lar cust 3 that 1 eventually became very intimate 
with Miss Rhoades, and most of my time, while at 
the village, was spent in her presence; that fate sub- 
sequently gave me an introduction to Miss Petunia 
Piper, and she ever after took special delight in quiz- 
zing me, whenever she had an opportunity, and kept 
a correct diary of my visits to Riverside. She had 
even fixed a time fur the marriage of Sophia and my- 
self; but when the time came, we were too obstinate 
to make her prophecy true. Then she declared that 
she was satisfied we were engaged, and that the wed- 
ding would assuredly come off some time. 

The and aut gradually wore away, 
and winter had come, and still my visits to Belden 
Cottage, ostensibly, were continued; but, however, 
my cousins saw very little of me—my time was mainly 
passed at. a neighboring cottage. 

One evening in midwinter, I made my bi-weekly 
visit to Riverside, to ter two p whose 
presence boded no peace tome. These were no others 
than cousins Gregory and Nathan, home from college 
for a few days, full of fun and ready for a “high 
time,” and evidently glad that I had come out, that 
they might have a victim on whom to exercise their 
pranks. I merely shook hands with them, parried 
off a sally or two in regard to the importance of the 
mission that brought me seven miles from the city in 
a@ snow storm, and darted out of the door to my usual 
destination. 

I knew I should be expected back again that night, 
but what I should experience before I retired I knew 
not. I feared some kind of a serenade would be ex- 
temporised for the annoyance of Sophia and myself; 
but as snow was falling, and the mercury was not at 
# very agreeable point, the youths did not choose to 
venture on such a mission. About ten I bade Sophia 
“ good night.” Snow was now falling quite fast, and 











buttoning my overcoat close about me, I started ona 


your deft as 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the young men, loudly. 

“ Now you are too bad, Bel,” I pleaded. “I ex- 
onerated them as soon as you said they were in the 
house.” 

“Yes,” interposed Nathan, removing his cigar, 
“ Bel expelled us from the parlor, because she expected 
her adorable this evening; and, he has the weakness 
to never use the weed, and the still greater weakness 
to be annoyed by the smell of tobacco smoke, we were 
obliged to enjoy our cigars alone; and as Jasper Sopus 
Copeland, A. M., is notso venturesome as yourself, she 
has enjoyed herself alone!” And thus he adroitly 
turned the laugh upon my tormentor, much to my 
relief. 

I gave them a detailed account of my adventure, 
over which we had a good laugh, and retired. From 
the adroit expressions they all made use of, I laid my 
head upon my pillow that night with the belief that 
I had been really beset by a couple of ruffians, and 
that I had met with a very narrow escape from an 
unknown fate, and I experienced a feeling of grati- 
tude that the day had terminated so pl tly; and 
so 1 closed my eyes on earthly things to wander in 
dreamland. 

The next morning at breakfast, the boys and Bel 
were remarkably full of fun; and they were contin- 
ually giving utterance to certain mysterious expres- 
sions, accompanied by various winks that were all 
Greek to me; but I asked no questions, deeming 
them to be college or local bywords, and of no inter- 
est except to the initiated. 

While I was putting on my overcoat, and getting 
ready to return to the city, Gregory and Nathan sud- 
denly left the room. In a moment the door opened, 
and they re-appeared, each enveloped in a long, old- 
fashioned cloak and slouched hat, laughing in the 
height of merriment. They were really the drunken 
men I had tered the evening before. I had 
been duped, as well as frightened, and acknowledged 
it as gracefully as I could. They explained that they 
were out for an hour, wandering up and down the 
street, waiting for my coming; that they were half 
frozen when I did, at last, leave ‘‘ Maple Cot” and 
make my appearance; that they came near explod- 
ing with laughter, when I tumbled into a snow-drift ; 
that they, through an open window, got into the 














house almost as soon as I did; that my overcoat took 


a great deal more brushing than was really necessary, 

just to allow them time to remove their disguises; 
that they cut a cigar in two pieces, to suit the occa- 
sion (so that each should appear to have one half 
smoked); and, finally, that they thought it necessary 
to have a denouement to the affair, as they wished to 
entertain Sophia with an account of my noctural ad- 
venture—and so they graciously revealed the part 
they bore in it. I thanked them for their thought- 
fulness; but begged them to say nothing to Miss 
Rhoades about it. And assuring Nathan, that he 
had been quite successful as Aunt Dorothy's cham- 
pion and avenger, I bade them a hasty ‘“ good morn- 
ing,” and darted out of the door at the sound of the 
distant whistle, reaching the station just in time to 
secure a seat in the departing train. 





CHAPTER III. 


IN WHICH I LOSE MY EQUILIBRIUM AND MY SWEET- 
HEART. 


I DETERMINED that my next trip to Riverside 
should be unknown to my relatives, as they were 
inclined to rally me continually upon the frequency 
of my visits, declaring that they were prompted with 
a view to anew relationship, instead of simply paying 
respects to old friends. And also, for the sake of ro- 
mance, I resolved to go unexpected by Sophia. 

Accordingly, one cold Thursday evening, I left the 
office earlier than usual, and sought my lodgings to 
make the necessary preparations. The thermome- 
ter stood at two degrees below zero, and the mercury 
was still falling; but love robs one of all accuracy 
of measurement, and I did not pause to consider that 
my mission would not warrant the discomforts to 
which I was thus exposing myself. However, I could 
not but realize that it was a bitter cold night, and 1 
had not gone ten steps, before I halted, buttoned my 
overcoat closer about me, and was balancing in my 
mind whether to go or stay, In this hesitating moud 
I pursued my walk, breasting a northwest blast, and 
was still undecided, when I reached Madam Church- 
ill’s boarding-house. I had changed my mind a doz- 
en times ere my toilet was completed; but the desire 
to see Sophia finally prevailed, and I descended to 
the dining-room. Tea was not ready; how provok- 
ing! for it only wanted twenty minutes of car-time. 
It was the first time I ever had to wait for my supper. 
The tive minutes that elapsed before Bridget swung 
the ponderous bell, were long, and were noted by 
seconds. I swallowed a cup of tea and a hot biscuit; 
threw on my overcoat, and seizing my hat, I darted 
through the hall, and was soon at the depot. The 
boarders must have noticed my haste; but I didn’t 
care. I was in season, however, and should have 
been had I not hurried at all; tor an incoming train, 
which was overdue fifteen minutes, must arrive ere 
the train | wished to take would leave the depot. A 
heavy snow had fallen a few days before, and as there 
had been no moderate weather since to settle it to- 
gether, it was frozen in its flaky state, and was con- 
tinually blown about, filling up the tracks, and inter- 
fering with the regularity of every train. 

A strong breeze from the northwest was now filling 
the air with clouds of the feathery element. Nearly 
a half-hour was passed in waiting at the station, dur- 
ing which period I had repeatedly changed my mind. 
One moment I resolved to dart out of the car, and 
give up my visit; and the next, I was chained to the 
seat with the anticipation of the pleasure it would 
afford me to see Sophia, and pass the evening in her 
socicty. At last, when my patience was about ex- 
hausted, the train started. I looked at my watch, 
and found it was seven o’clock. I arose to my feet, 
and looked towards the door; the thought had struck 
me, “Sophia will not be expecting me at the hour 
which I must necessarily reach her cottage, and1 can 
safely get out, even now.” Then I imagined how 
pleasant it would be to surprise her; and resuming 
my seat, the locomotive was soon guing at a speed 
that banished all thought of getting out, even if I had 
been so inclined. 

Ere long, after stopping at one or two stations, the 
conductor called out, ‘ Riverside,” and I, with the 
few remaining passengers, got out; for the train went 
no further. I immediately turned my face towards 
Maple Cot. The weather seemed to be growing cold- 
er and colder every minute. There were but a few 
persons in the street, and these hurried along at a 
rapid pace, evidently seeking some more agreeable 
retreat than the open air. I ran for the cottage as 
fast as my feet would carry me, and soon stood on 
the step, ringing the bell, with a feeling of mingled 
trepidation and pleasure. It was the first time I had 
ever come to Riverside unknown to my relatives, 
and unannounced to my sweetheart. Sophia answer- 
ed my summons, and was evidently surprised to see 
me. 

She declared, as she led me in, that I must be 
“kitchen company,” for having neglected to advise 
her of my coming, no preparations had been made to 
warm any other apartment, and it would be useless 
to attempt to make the parlor comfortable that even- 
ing. So I was shown into the kitchen. I found the 
room occupied by Mrs. Rhoades, and a young man 
who was introduced to me as Mr. Kilburn, a neigh- 
bor; the three had evidently been having a very 
agreeable time around a well-filled stove. It was 
soon manifest that I had interrupted the flow of con- 
versation ; for the gentleman said but little, and sat 
very uneasily in his seat. In a short time he arose, 
and taking his hat, declared he must go. As he 
passed out, he cast a hasty glance at me, which I met; 
and as he bade me good evening with a faint smile, 
I interpreted his thoughts as follows: “ Well, young 





man, if you have come seven miles on such a night 
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as this to pass an hour with your sweetheart, I will 
be the last person to trespass on your valuable time.” 
In a very few minutes afterwards, Mrs. Khoades also 
seemed to be of the same mind, and retired. 

Now, what cared I for falling mercury or driving 
winds without, as I sat before that kitchen-stove, 
filled with hickory-wood, with Sophia seated on the 
lounge beside me? What cared I for the drifting 
snow and uncertainties of travel on the morrow, in 
the happiness of the present hour? The imaginative 
reader, doubtless, has pr d that the “question 
was popped” on that propitious occasion, and ar- 
rangements made for the wedding; that plans for 
future happiness were laid, and the prospects of life 
discussed. But, if so, he has been too hasty. I 
thought of all these things; but when I essayed to 
speak, something arrested my powers of speech, and 
I, for a moment, was dumb. I could converse upon 
gossip, news, national affairs, books, etc., but the sub- 
ject that occupied the largest space in my mind was 
unapproachable. Whether this arose from my con- 
stitutional bashfulness, or whether I was under a 
spell of fate, I am unable, at this late day, to deter- 
mine. Although the entire evening passed very 
pleasantly, I felt as though its object was unaccom- 
plished. I seemed to have made a great effort for the 
attainment of a certain end, and now, from lack of 
moral courage, must leave that purpose still pending 
in suspense. 

I informed Sophia, as she was about to show me to 
my room, that I wished this visit to remain a secret, 
so far as possible; that I must depart with the first 
train in the morning, not only on this account, but 
because business of importance demanded my pres- 
ence. She assured me, that, so far as it was in her 
power, my first desire should be attended to; and as 
to the other desire, her mother would awake at an 
early hour, and would undoubtedly call me in time 
for the cars. 

Summoning words for one more attempt to declare 
my love, I sought to give them utterance. 

“ Sophia,” I exclaimed, after she had led me tomy 
room, placed the lamp in my hand, and turned to 
leave me. 

“What?” she asked, as she paused, pronouncing 
that monosyllable in the most provoking tone I ever 
heard, which completely dispelled what little cour- 
age I had, and I only responded: 

“Remember to have me called at half-past five 
o’clock.” 

Perhaps the reader imagines that I passed an hour 
in reflections, after I was snugly ensconced between 
the sheets; but such was not the case. A few half- 
audible expressions of self-condemnation over my 
want of manliness, and I was off to dreamland. 

The next morning I was awakened by Sophia 
knocking at my door. Pausing for a moment to de- 
termine where I was, I lighted the lamp, and looked 
at mywatch. It wanted fifteen minutes of six, and 
the first train left in halfan hour. By the tempera- 
ture of my room, I was satisfied that the weather had 
not moderated in theleast. As I was dressing, I won- 
dered how the Esquimaux could live in their arctic 
home, when the ardor of love was not proof against 
our moderately cold weather. But 1 was soon in the 
kitchen, where Sophia sat by the stove, seemingly as 
bright and cheerful as on the evening before. She 
bade me good morning with a winsome smile, and 
informed me that if I must go in the first train, she 
should be compelled to waive the courtesy of offering 
mea breakfast. I thanked her, a kiss, and 
buttoning my overcoat close around me, departed. 
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question for debate upon the theory, and had con- 
cluded to present it to our lyceum (I belonged to one 
in the city) atthe next meeting. But subsequent 
events robbed my theory of its poetry, and the 
lyceum, in consequence has never been entertained 
by its discussion. 

As I passed beyond the suburbs of the village, and 
reached the open turnpike, the keenness of the air 
became very apparent. The cheerless blasts came 
sweeping across the plain on my right, and for a 
while my ears tingled severely; but otherwise, I suf- 
fered no discomfort whatever; for the rapidity with 
which I walked, kept up a lively circulation of my 
blood. A mile and a half, which was quickly passed 
over, brought me in sight of the toll-gate. The keep- 
er, as I neared the gate, came out of his warm office, 
and stood by the door. I quickly imagined that, 
from the absence of customers that morning, he was 
glad to welcome a human being, even though the 
traveller brought no pennies to his pocket. But I 
soon learned that this act was prompted by other 
motives; for when I came within speaking distance, 
he exclaimed: 

“Young man, both your ears are frozen!” 

At first, I made no reply. Had he deliberately 
doubled up his fist and knocked me down without a 
word, I could not have been more astonished. I re- 
moved my gloves, and placing my hands upon the 
sides of my head, found I had no ears, but instead of 
those organs of beauty and usefulness, a pair of 
horny protuberances that I could have rudely broken 
off. What a humiliating transition I was thus sub- 
jected to, in the presence of that coarse, curious, 
unsympathizing man—after dwelling for the last 
twelve hours in the seventh heaven of love, to be 

:: d to the d reality of a pair of frozen 
ears! No wonder that my countenance fell. 

At last I found utterance, and exclaimed: 

“ What shall I do?” 

“ Jest put on a bit of snow and hol’ it there for a 
while; that is the quickest way to take the frost out,” 
the man replied, with the air of a physician admin- 
istering a prescription in a critical case. “A man 
came along here yesterday, with his souse as white 
as yourn; but a poultice of snow made Jack leave.” 

A smile must have flitted across my face, for I al- 
most laughed within. At first it had seemed to me 
that I had met with a great misfortune; but on real- 
izing that there was such a simple and sure remedy 
at hand, it reduced the mishap to insignificance, and 
restored my heart to almost its wonted lightness. 

I quickly seized both hands full of snow, and enter- 
ing the toll-keeper’s office, I paced the floor for half 
an hour, with the frosty curative pressed upon my 
ears. What passed through my mind during that 
brief period, might be interesting to the reader, but 
Idecline to reveal it. Icould hold no conversation 
with my benefactor ; but I gave him an occasional look 
of gratitude, which I presume he readily interpreted. 
If Cousin Bel could have peeked through one of those 
small windows, and seen my agitated manner and 
woe-begone countenance, how she would have been 
amused! With what a pathetic description of my 
appearance she would have interested Sophia on the 
first opportunity! 

When the frost was entirely out of my ears, I tied 
a handkerchief over them, and thanking the toll- 
keeper for his timely information and advice, I re- 
sumed my way towards the city. By this time the 
mercury had risen a trifle; but the wind was still 
blowing fresh; and I had gone but half a mile, when 
a fierce blast (which swept directly across my path) 








As I stepped out upon the snow, it 
my tread like the dry branches of the forest. Having 
passed beyond the shadow of the cottage, the north- 
west wind came driving through the trees and seem- 
ed to be armed with needles, so piercing were its 
blasts. For a moment, I was on the point of returning 
to Mrs. Rhoades’s fireside; but I immediately ban- 
ished that idea as a boyish weakness. 

When I reached the station, disappointment frown- 
edupon me. During the night, the dry, crispy snow 
had blown upon the track, and had lodged here and 
there with the compactness of sand-drifts, and the 
station-master thought there would be no train to 
the city until noon. A thermometer hanging outside 
of the building, stood at eighteen degrees below zero. 
What to do, was the question that presented itself 
to me now, very forcibly. To go back, would certain- 
ly subject me to exposure and to the consequent rid- 
icule of Cousin Bel; for she was an inveterate tease, 
and this visit, added to my recent adventure with her 
brothers, would afford her capital for quite a comedy. 
To remain in the depot for six hours or more would 
be unendurable; and to start on foot for the city 
would be almost fool-hardy. After due reflection, 
however, I resolved to walk to Pulaski village, a dis- 
tance of two miles, where a half-hourly stage usually 
ran between that place and the city. 

Striking upon the track, I started off ata brisk pace. 
Though the snow was drifted, it was so frozen that I 
could readily walk upon the surface. I experienced 
no discomfort from the cold, only at exposed points, 
where the northwest blast came sweeping across my 
path, tingling my ears with a sensation more acute 
than agreeable. 

When 1 reached Pulaski, I was again doomed to 
disappointment. A stage had started for the city; 
but after reaching the distance of half a mile, was 
obliged by the drifts to return, bringing back a load 
of provoked passengers, 

But I resolved that I would not be dependent on 
stages or railroads; and as I had accomplished two 
miles of the journey very readily, I determined to 
keep on, and prove that pedestrian locomotion was 


the most reliable, after all; in fact, I had founded a | with which I was familiar, and bound up my ears. 





ddenly lifted my hat from my head, and sent it 
rolling upon the surface of the snow, across an adjoin- 
ing field. I endeavored to pursue it, but this was a 
more difficult task than I had at first imagined; for, 
while the crust of the snow readily bore me along the 
road, it nevertheless was softer and deeper in the 
field, and I soon found myself sinking to the waist at 
every step. The covering came off my ears, and they 
were again exposed to the freezing air. Ere long 1 
became completely exhausted with my exertions to 
recover my flying ‘‘ beaver,” when the thought struck 
me that should there be some pit or other concealed 
danger in my pathway, my fate would be exceeding- 
ly doubtful; and, casting one “long, lingering look” 
after my fast retreating “tile,” now almost hidden 
to view in the distance, with an ocean of snowy waste 
between it and myself, I was forced to give it up as 
lost, and retrace my steps to the highway. Again, 
protecting my ears with the handkerchief, I continu- 
ed my lonely tramp, now completely robbed of its 
r by my mishap 

I stopped at a cottage on the roadside, and begged 
anoldcap. The whole household—father, mother 
and seven children—were gathered around the kitch- 
en fire, and as I hinted at my misfortunes (which I 
felt obliged to do), the roguish winks that went round 
the circle seemed to add to my chagrin, and I was 
glad to take a hasty departure. 

AsI passed out of the gate, a milkman came along, 
and invited me to a seat upon his sled. I was now 
weary enough to accept, and sinking intoa reverie, I 
did not speak until the hum of the busy streets arous- 
ed me, and thanking the man for my ride, I sought 
my lodgings. 

By the time I entered Mrs. Churchill’s sitting-room, 
my ears had swollen badly, and it was useless to at- | 
tempt to hide my misfortune. I had to recount my ad- | 
ventures to my kind-hearted landlady, who was all 
sympathy and pity, and did not even smile ata single 
passage in the drama; and all the phials and boxes 
ina huge medicine-chest were overhauled, and a 
dozen different ‘ cure-alls,” one after another, recom- 
mended for my case. I finally selected an ointment 








But when the boarders came in to dinner, I was 
subjected to a different ordeal. I received anything 
but sympathy from them. Harry Brainard question- 
ed the genuineness of my lady’s love, to turn me out 
to the “cold charities of the world ” on such 4 morn- 
ing as that. Tom Clark suggested that I might pay 
my board bill in “ frozen souse.” Oliver Davis wish- 
ed to take my cap to the hatter, and palm it off as the 
latest Parisian style. And soeach new-comer caught 
the spirit of merriment, and “brought down the 
table” with a laugh at my expense, all of which 1 
bore with as good a grace as 1 could assume with a 
pair of aching ears. 

Fearing that my employer would be at aloss to ac- 
count for my absence, I sat down and wrote the fol- 
lowing note: 

“ Friday morn, Jan. 16, 18—. 

“Mr. G.—Business of importance called me out of 
town last evening, and as I was obliged to walk in 
this morning, I unfortunately froze my ears, which 
has rendered me unfit for business to-day, so I must 
crave your indulgence for my absence until to-mor- 
rowmorning. Inhaste, HEZEKIAH SMART.” 


My employer, who had been “ posted up” as to my 
“important business” out of town, deemed this a cap- 
ital occasion for a joke, and (as I afterwards learn- 
ed) immediately took my note into the composing 
room (where I wasemployed), and read it aloud, so 
that all heard its contents, and made it the founda- 
tion for “brilliant imaginations,” as will soon be 
shown. ; 

Before night my ears were swollen very badly, and 
I was fearful of being unfit for duty the next day; 
but with the careful nursing I received from Mrs. 
Churchill, I found them reduced to quite a respect- 
able size, when I awoke the following morning, and 
though still painful, I determined to go to the 
office. 

As I entered the posing-room, I was greeted 
with “three cheers;” then each man came up and 
carefully examined my ears, making comments on my 
misfortune. After harassing me about ten minutes 
with numerous questions and observations, the sub- 
stance of which were, ‘‘ How came ‘Jerusha’ to be 
8o inconsiderate as to drive you from her side on such 
acold morning?” I will add here—par parenthesis— 
that “Jerusha” had been substituted for the un- 
known name of my sweetheart, and hardly an hour 
of the day had passed for several weeks without its 
utterance by some of the typos; and my experiences 
for the last twenty-four hours, already too well known 
to them, was doomed to make it a constant “ catch- 
word,” in the establishment. I commenced work, 
and had settled myself into the belief that my tor- 
tures were over, when Jethro Bowers, a clownish 
wag, who perpetrated all the practical jokes of the 
office, seated himself leisurely in the centre of the 
room, and taking a manuscript from his pocket, he 
read the following doggerel parody, amid the applause 
of all hands: 





JERUSHA! 

“ Cold blowed the northern wintry blast, 
As o'er the road a young man passed; 
And ever and anon he said, 

Raising his hands to shield his head— 
*Jerusha!’ 
“The flerce wind blew keener, higher, 
As onward sped our Hezekiah; 
Yet still the cry, both loud and shrill, 
Echoed around from hill to hill— 
‘ Jerushal’ 

“He through Pulaski village hied; 

The people, amazed, to him cried; 
He heard them not, but hastened on— 
Still shrieking in a louder tone— 

‘ Jerusha!’ 

“A man rushed out into the street, 

And kindly bade him to retreat; 

He turned his head, sent back the cry, 

Ringing it loud as he went by— 
‘Jerusha!’ 

*** Don't cross the pike,’ another said; 

* You'll freeze the ears from off your head!’ 
‘Twas all in vain, for on he rushed, 
And from his lips the sound still gushed— 

* Jerusha!’ 

“ At length the wind seized on his hat, 

And sent it rolling o’er the flat; 

He followed it with longing eyes, 

And though fatigued, yet still he cries— 
*Jerusha! 

“With doleful look, he saw it fly, 

For scarce three weeks had flitted by, 
Since five dollars for it he paid, 
And now in snow its grave was made! 

* J-e-r-u-s-h-a |" 

“A house he spied upon the road, 

And at its door anon he stood; 
He knocks, and the household appear, 
Crying, ‘Stranger, what brings you here ?’ 
* Jerusha!" 
“*A hat! a hat!’ adds Hezekiah, 
As he warmed himself at the fire; 
A hat was found, and he went on, 
Murmuring, ever and anon— 
‘Jerusha!’ 


“He reached his home—both ears were froze; 
His cheeks were blanched, and blue his nose; 
He staggered in upon the floor, 

And faltered, as he closed the door— 
* J-e-r-u-s-h-a!"" 
MORAL. 
“Ye swains who value aught your ears, 
I tell you what to me appears; 
Scan well the merc'ry ere you start, 
To see the loved one of your heart, 





[ leave the reader to imagine my feelings. I had 
listened to this burlesque in silence, while all hands 
responded to each stanza with a fresh burst of merri- 
ment. It was a wonder to me how the author, who- 
ever he was, succeeded in getting the statements so 
correct ; for had I given him a detailed account of my 
adventures, he could not have accomplished it more 
admirably. Either he had, by some mysterious 
means, been informed of all the circumstances, or 
else he possessed the faculty of guessing with even 
more than the nicety usually ascribed to the “ Yan- 
kee persuasion.” 

I was satisfied that the reader was not the author; 
but after carefully scanning the faces of all present, I 
was led to believe that a spectacled, gray-haired, 
Benjamin Franklin-looking typo, over in one corner 
of the room, who had been very attentive to his 
“copy” all through the reading of the document, 
was the composer of it. He made no observations up- 
on it; but the continual grin on his face, and his af- 
fected indifference, were strong circumstantial evi- 
dence against him. But little work was done that 
day; and the refrain of “Jerusha” was a source of 
mirth for the entire office. 

I wrote to Sophia that evening, giving her a minute 
account of my experiences after leaving her cottage, 
concluding my letter with a copy of the parody. I 
begged of her not so say a word to my cousins, as 
Bel would torture me to madness, did she Know the 
circumstances. 

I received a reply from my sweetheart a few days 
afterwards, who expressed much sympathy over my 
misfortunes, and hoped I would soon recover from 
the unpleasant effects of my rash journey. Sheclaim- 
ed exoneration from any imputation which might 
seem to rest against her, as both her mother and her- 
self would gladly have had me remain at their fire- 
side until the weather had moderated, and reminded 
me of the cordiality of their invitations on that event- 
ful morning, for me to do so. : 

One morning, about two weeks after this affair, I 
entered the office with the bandages all removed from 
my ears, exclaiming: 

“ Richard’s himself again!” 

“ Jerusha!” from several mouths, was all the re- 
sponse I met with. 

On my case lay a letter for me, written in an un- 
mistakable hand. I quickly broke the seal, for some- 
thing whispered to me that its contents were impor- 
tant. It proved to bea dismissal from Sophia. Though 
couched in as mild language as possible, it was, nev- 
ertheless, colder than frozen ears. 

I, an unsophisticated youth, had learned one truth 
—that women are changeable beings. I had receiv- 
ed every assurance, as far as actions can go, that I 
was an accepted lover; but I was now requested to 
discontinue my visits to Maple Cot altogether. Yes, 
my own dear Sophia, in whom I had 80 fondly trusted, 
had changed. It was a bitter lesson, but one, how- 
ever, that nine-tenths of our side of the human fam- 
ily learn, in nearly the same way, somewhere be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty-five. (Reader, 
am I correct?) 

I replied to her note; but I know not what I wrote. 
Though Cousin Bel questioned me in regard to my 
affairs, I observed the strictest silence, and begged 
her not toannoy me by referring to Sophia. It was 
not long, however, before she heard of the parody on 
“Excelsior,” which she ever after took a peculiar 
pleasure in repeating whenever I was present. 

But Bel was not my only tormentor. A few weeks 
after my dismissal, I received the following note. I 
did not recognize the hand at first; but before I had 
half devoured the contents, I felt that an angry rela- 
tive was down on me with vengeance. 


“U—, June 9th, 185-. 
“DASTARDLY SCOUNDREL:—i was on a short visit 
to Riverside a few days ago, and i heard about your 
adventures, and i said ‘good—good.’ Any Young 
Man what abuses his relatives will never succeed 
with the ladies; and i hope the sucksess you have 
met within Riverside, may be the kind you will have 
until you come down on your knees to me, and beg 
my forgiveness. When you think of your ‘ mitten’ 
out there, you can think of how you trifled with me. 

“Your perpetual tormentor, 

“ DoroTHY SMART.” 
“Pp. 8. as you Write tales, i would suggest that 
you Write one about yourself. You might ilustrate 
it with a picture of your long legs rolling over in the 
snow, or chasing your hat over the fields, holiering 

‘jerushy ’—i will take two coppies. D. 8.” 


PURITY OF CHARACTER. 

Over the beauty of the plum and the apricot there 
grows a bloom and beauty more exquisite than the 
fruit itself—a soft, delicate flush spreads its flushing 
cheek. Now, if you strike your hand over that, it is 
gone. The flower that hangs in the morning im- 
pearled with dew, arrayed as no queenly woman ever 
was arrayed with jewels—once shake it so that the 
beads roll off, and you may sprinkle water over it as 
please, yet it can never be again what it was when 
the dew fell silently on it from heaven. On a frosty 
morning you may see panes of glass covered with 
landscape, mountains, lakes, trees. blended in a beau- 
tiful picture. Now lay your hand upon the glass, 
and by the scratch of your finger, or by the warmth 
of your palm, that delicate tracery will be obliterated. 
So there is in youth a beauty and purity of charac- 
ter, which, when once touched and defiled, can never 
be restored. 
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the wicked man than the moderation of the good. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unio. 
CONSOLATION. 


O mother earth! upon whose breast 
Thy weary one reposes, 

Within whose arms he lies caressed 
Ere dust his spirit loses. 


Thine arms press gently, mild thy cla, 
And loving still thy keeping; 

Thou shicld'st us from the world's 
Thou dricst our bitter weeping. 


O, weary eyes so full of tears! 
0, lips so dumb with anguish ! 

O, silent hearts so dead with fears! 
O, souls that lowly languish! 





God smites not but a hallowed Joy 
Is hidden in our sorrow; 

God gives our grief, but milder skies 
Will brighten on the morrow. 


And death is but the gate of life, 
That makos our bliss the surer; 

And pain is only God's own way, 
Whereby our joy is purer. 





Pain follows quickly after Joy, 
And pleasure after pain; 

The shining sun-orb only sets, 
That it may rise again. 


Lo! blessings mingle with our ill. 
Like sunshine with the showers; 

And God will send his peace to fill 
The weary, wintry hours. 


(Written for The Flag of our U 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CONSOLATION. 


BY PAUL NORTH. 
O mother earth! upon whose breast 
Thy weary one reposes, 
Within whose arms he lies caressed 
Ere dust his spirit loses. 


Thine arms press gently, mild thy clasp, 
And loving still thy keeping; 

Thou shield'st us from the world's flerce grasp, 
Thou dricst our bitter weeping. 


O, weary eyes so full of tears! 
O, lips so dumb with anguish! 
O, silent hearts so dead with fears | 
O, souls that lowly languish! 


God smites not but a hallowed joy 
Is hidden in our sorrow; 

God gives our grief, but milder skies 
Will brighten on the morrow. 


And death is but the gate of life, 
That makes our bliss the surer; 

And pain is only God's own way, 
Whereby our joy is purer. 


Pain follows quickly after joy, 
And pleasure after pain; 

The shining sun-orb only sets, 
That it may rise again. 


Lo! blessings mingle with our ill. 
Like sunshine with the showers; 

And God will send his peace to fill 
The weary, wintry hours. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.} 


EVRARD ST. JOHN’S SIN. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL, 

Ir Vivian Ray had had the least shadow of love for 
Howard Leicester—which everybody knew she had 
not, for spite of her attempts to conceal this fact, it 
was out in broad daylight—it would have been no 
such seven days wonder that she married him. Now 
it was. All who knew anything about her, knew 
that she was not one to accept a man for her hus- 
band from mere ambitious motives, and, therefore, her 
marriage was a mystery which no one had as yet 
fathomed. It had been asserted upon good authority 
that before answering Howard Leicester’s proposals 
for her hand, Vivian had said to him: 

“ Would you want me for your wife, if you knew I 
hated the very ground you trod?” and that he had 
answered : 

* Yes.” 

This precious bit of gossip had leaked out, and been 
eagerly devoured by the curious ones, and now their 
eyes and ears were wide open for whatever other 
crumbs might happen to fall trom their neighbor’s 
table. 

People were nut surprised at his answer, for Vivian 
Ray, beautiful and brilliant as any queen, had intoxi- 
cated many heads and hearts before Howard Leicester 
went mad before her. But where was her passionate 
woman’s heart if not in his keeping? for that she had 
one, none that ever looked into her eyes would doubt. 
Had her love floated out into sume dangerous channel, 
and been wrecked upon rocks or quicksands? 

There was only one that knew, and he, a haughty, 
imperious man, sailed for Florence the morning of 
Vivian Ray’s marriage. If he would, that man could 
have told her story; for he alone of all the men and 
women upon the earth held her secret. But since if 
her part was reveated, his must be also, there was 
little danger of his lips opening. Very little! They 
had meta year before at Saratoga, she and Evrard 
St. John. It was not like St. John to spend many 
days at such a fashionable resort, it did not suit his 
tastes, and he was upon the point of leaving on the 
morning of Vivian Ray’s arrival; but one look into 
her face decided him. He made no more movements 
towards going. 

That night Vivian Ray, standing beside Evrard St. 
John unconsciously let her soul slip outward into the 
mouth of the channel, where shoals of destruction 
were bristling, ready, perhaps, to work her eternal 
ruin; unless, haply, she should be guided over and 
above them by some skilful pilot’s hand. I say un- 
consciously, fur Vivian Ray was wary enough usually. 
She had seen too much of human nature to trust 
before trying, or to do homage before being sure there 

was something worth her reverence. But we all fail 
sometimes. 

St. John meant to conquer her from the first. He 
meant to see her eyes droop and darken at his coming; 
to see her face change color at his words; in short he 
meant to make her his in every thought and feeling, 
and, at the last, perhaps, his by right and name. 

It was undoubtedly an equal contest, beauty against 
beauty, wit agairist wit, and pride against pride; for 
whether Vivian Ray meant to. win him as her hus- 
band or not, she did mean to bring him to her feet. 
But she had never loved yet. Possibly she might 
come tolovethisman. He was so royally independent, 
so utterly indifferent to all the gay, dazzling ones 
around him, all save Vivian. Of course he had a pur- 
pose in all this, which she knew very well, but for all 
it was a pleasure to receive his attentions. How far 
he meant to go, she could not tell yet—desperate 
flirtations were as common as sunshine at the springs, 
but by the flashes of anger that went over his face, 


promenade, are you not?’ he said. 


terfuge, then excusing herself, she took his arm, and 
they stepped out upon the balcony. 


they commenced to walk. 


of well-bred surprise. 


upon others, she judged that he was half in earnest 
at least. 

One evening at the soiree he had not been able to 
claim her at all, or exchange a word with her. She had 
floated close beside him a dozen times, but at the end 
of each waltz or quadrille she whirled away again with 
another partner, giving him not the slightest oppor- 
tunity of approaching. It might be purposely done, 
or it might not. St John could not tell; but he felt 
his teeth closing tightly, as he watched her swimming 
over the floor. How radiant she looked. Her face 
was brilliant, her eyes flashing, now so close to her 
partner’s face that her warm breath must have 
swept his cheek, then away, the spangles upon her 
dress glittering under the blaze of the glowing chande- 
lier, and all the time so oblivious of him as though 
they had never met As the music stopped, St. John 
crossed the room to where she steod. His face was 
white and desperate. 

«Miss Ray, I believe you are engaged to me fora 


For an instant Vivian’s eyes opened at the sub- 


“You are used to flirting,” he said, haughtily, as 
“What did you say?” Vivian asked, with a look 


“No matter. You have spent a pleasant evening, 
I suppose.” 
“Certainly. Why not?” she answered, carelessly. 
He took hold of her wrist, sharply. 
“ Vivian Ray, are you flirting with me, as you have 
been flirting with every one of your partners to- 
i ” 
. awl had come in their walk to where the moon- 
light fell full upon St. John’s face. Vivian saw that 
it was a terribly earnest one, and her heart gave a 
great bound. Then he loved her, after all! However 
she answered, steadily: 
“If 1am, then the chances are that we are even.” 
But St. John read his answer in her eyes, and in a 
second he had caught her face to his, and Vivian had 
burst into a passion of tears. 
The St. John betrothal ring was upon Vivian’s 
finger when they went in under the gas-light again, 
and for one blessed night she was content and happy. 
It was all over in twenty-four hours after. The next 
noon’s mail brought a drop letter to “‘ Miss Vivian 
Ray,” containing these, to Vivian, incomprehensible 
words: 
“T see the St. John betrothal ring upon your finger 
—see it, because I am upon his track, though un- 
known and unseen by him—and have been watching 
his actions. Is it wicked for me to ruin his happiness 
now, by exposing asin committed by him years ago, 
when he was young and wild, and which he may 
have bitterly repented of since? Icare not. Ven- 
geance is written upon my soul, and its keen knife is 
glittering in my hand to strike him to the heart. 1 
have waited long, but he shall feel my woman’s arm 
at last. I would not spare him if I was hurled into 
torments the next instant for it. . This enclosed 
picture is a likeness of his son, and—with no ring 
upon my finger—a curse upon him!—I am its mother 
—#so help me God!” 

Vivian read it through, every word to the last, then 
she rang the bell of her room violently, and while 
waiting for the servant to answer the summons, 
scratched upon her card, ‘‘ Come.to my private parlor 
instantly.” This she sent to St. John. She gave no 
sign of pain save that every atom of color had left her 
face, and her eyes shone like coals of fire. 

In two minutes St. John stood before her. Vivian 
waited only until the door clused, then she took the 
picture and without a word held it before his face. 
St. John staggered to the wall and would have fallen, 
had he not clutched hold of the sofa to steady himself. 

It was enough. Vivian snatched the circlet from 
her finger, and with eyes of withering, blazing scorn 
laid it upon the table, and motioned him to it. Not 
amuscle of her face moved from its stern rigidity 
while she was doing it, and then as calmly as though 
her heart was not breaking at every word, she said: 

“That is all. Good evening,” and moving grandly 
to the door, she opened it and St. John passed out 
from her presence. That was the end. 

The next day both left. Vivian went home and 
became the wife of Howard Leicester, for no other 
earthly reason, than because she had heard St. John 
say once, “If there is any man in the world that I 
hate, then that man is Howard Leicester.” It would 
be double punishment to him, not only to love her 
himself, but to see her the wife of his most bitter foe ; 
for Vivian meant that he should see them, as well as 
to hear of their marriage; she had no more pity for 
him than the woman whose life he had so wronged 
and blighted. So it happened that Mrs. Howard 
Leicester wished to go to Europe, and did go never- 
theless, not six months after Evrard St. John sailed. 

If there is anything in the world that will make a 
woman reckless and wholly pitiless, then it is just 
such a blow as Vivian had received. She cared little 
what she did, so the man who had deceived her 
should suffer. The elixir of life was gone, the world 
was lost to her; what mattered it now? There was 
nothing more to win or love. 

In one of the American galleries at Florence, they 
stumbled upon each other—or rather St. John thought 
they did. Thert was little of accident in it, however. 
Vivian knew that he indulged in amateur painting 
at times, and it was easy to guess where he would be 
found. St. John and Leicester glared at each other 
in the most utter amazement for a second, Vivian 
bowed, and they passed on.~ It was the most cruel 





which he illy tried to conceal, when Vivian smileds| thing she could have done. St. John fairly writhed 


under the torture, but he would not have left the 
gallery before them, even if he had had the power of 
rising from his easel, which he had not. 

“Did you know him, Vivian?” her husband asked, 
surprised at her bow of recognition. 

“Slightly. We meet once at Saratoga,” she said, 
looking up into his face with a smile—the smile, how- 
ever intended for St. John’s eyes—he was too far 
away to hear their words, 

“ You know him, too, I conclude, as you do not ask 
his name.” 

“We are enemies,” he said, grinding his teeth. 
“Enemies? What caused it?” 

“Money. Shall we go?” 

“Inamoment. Let us look at this painting.” 
They moved on toa landscape Vivian had pointed 
to, she standing so she could see St. John’s face. 
Their eyes met once, but that look was enough to 
make her heart cry out in very agony. He loved her 
as no other ever could; and—O! worse than all!—she 
loved him, and not the man that stood beside her, 
and whose name she bore. 

When they went from Florence, which was soon 
after, Vivian left a note for St. John which said: 

‘I intended to meet you here face to face with my 
husband, because, a week ago, I should have been 
ready and glad to put you upon the rack with my 
own hands. My anger vanished the day I looked 
into your worn, suffering face. I pity you—for the 
love of heaven believe that I do; and that, though I 
could never, never be your wife with such a stain 
upon your soul, yet know that I gave to you what I 
can never give to another, because it can never be 
taken back from you; and—God forgive me!—I do 
not wish that it could. If it will be any comfort to 
you to know this, then I shall not be sorry that ny 
pen has said it to you; and ifit should tend in the 
slightest degree to make you stronger, and to help 
you todo your duty towards one whose name I do 
not know, then I will thank God upon my bended 
kn_es for it. By all your hopes of mercy hereafter, 
do not fail to make what reparation lies in your 
power now. Remember who has asked it of you. 
You and I must never meet again. Iam going home 
to be a better woman.” 

There was no signature, but it needed none. St. 
John shed such tears over it as only men in terrible 
sorrow can shed, and perhaps it saved him froma 
worse sin than the first; since the waters of the Arno 
had looked very inviting to him—more than any other 
place, since his chance meeting with Vivian. 
Afterwards, Vivian heard that Evrard St. John had 
married a widow with one child. 
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GENERAL JOSEPH REED, 

Of the continental army during the Revolution, 
Secretary to General Washington, and president of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, was born at 
Trenton, in the province of New Jersey, on the 27th 
of August, 1741. He was educated at the Philadel- 
phia Academy, and afterwards entered as a student 
at Princeton College, where he took his degree at the 
early age of sixteen. On leaving college, he began 
the study of the law with Richard Stockton, one of 
the most eminent lawyers of the province, and in 
May, 1763, was admitted to practice. Soon after he 
went to England, and entered as a student in the 
Middle Temple, where he remained two years. 

In 1765, Mr. Reed returned to America, and began 
the practice of the law at Trenton. In 1770, he again 
visited England, where he married a daughter of Mr. 
DeBerut, an eminent merchant, and at one time an 
agent for the province of Massachusetts Bay. On his 
return, he took up his residence in Philadelphia. In 
1774, he took an active and decided part with the 
patriots of the province in condemning the acts of 
the British parliament regulating the government 
and administration of justice in the province of Mas- 
sachusetts. In a convention of the most able and 
patriotic men of the colony, a committee of corre- 

pond was appointed, consisting of John Dickin- 
son, Joseph Reed and Charles Thomson. 

In 1775, he was chosen president of the Provincial 
Assembly. In June, 1775, Washington was appoint- 
ed commander-in-chief of the army; Mr. Reed ac- 
companied him, and soon after their arrival at Cam- 
bridge, General Washington appointed him his sec- 
retary, by whom he was greatly esteemed for his 
intelligence and integrity. In October, 1775, Mr. 
Reed having temporarily left his post for Philadel- 
phia, his place was supplied by Robert H. Hamilton, 
of Maryland. In January, 1776, Mr. Reed, who was 
then chairman of the committee of safety, was elected 
a member of the provincial assembly, of which body 
he was an influential member. In June, he resigned 
his seat, and rejoined General Washington at New 
York. Shortly after, at the request of General Wash- 
ington, Mr. Reed was appointed by Congress adjutant 
general. 

In the campaign of 1776, he proved himself a brave 
and efficient officer. From June until November he 
was in active service, and on the 15th of the latter 
month he accompanied General Washington, with 
the main body of the army, across the Hudson River; 
on the next day the British army invested Fort 
Washington. On the 8th of March, 1776, Washington 
despatched Colonel Reed to Burlington, to impress 
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army. At this time Colonel Reed had communicated 
to General Washington his intention to resign the 
post of adjutant-g 1, ding, however, to re- 
main with the army, attached to the staff as a volun- 
teer. Upon recciving an earnest request from Wash- 
ington, begging him to reconsider this determination, 
he recalled his resignation, and joined Washington at 
Trenton the next morning. 

On the 8th of December, 1776, Colonel Reed was 
the bearer of a letter to Congress urging that body to 
exert its influence to send reinforcements; the appeal 
was promptly met, and a considerable body of militia 
joined Washington at Trenton. Colonel Reed was 
ordered by the commander-in-chief to co-operate 
with the troops in the attack on the British and 
Hessians at Trenton and Princeton. On the 30th of 
D ber, Washington crossed the river, and soon 
after the army encamped at Trenton under his im- 
mediate command. 

On the 2d of January, the British were defeated 
at Princeton. General Mercer, who commanded the 
front, composed principally of Southern militia, while 
exerting himself to rally his troops, had his horse 
killed under him. He was surrounded by the British 
soldiers, who refused him quarter, and stabbed him 
with their bayonets, leaving him on the field as dead. 
He languished for a day or two and died. 

On the 12th of May, 1777, Congress appointed 
Colonel Reed a brigadier general. General Washing- 
ton was desirous that he should take the command 
of the light-horse, and wrote him, saying, ‘I sin- 
cerely wish that you may accept the appointment of 
Congress, and the post I am desirous of placing you 
in.” General Reed declined the cavalry command, 
and Count Pulaski was appointed in his stead. 

On the 20th of March, 1777, by a unanimous vote of 
the Executive Council of Pennsylvania, General Reed 
was elected the first chief justice under the new con- 
stitution, which high honor he declined. In August, 
1777, General Reed again joined the army as a volun- 
teer, attaching himself to the Pennsylvania troops, 
which were under the command of General Arm- 
strong, forming a portion of Washington’s army. In 
September, 1777, he was elected as a delegate, by the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, to the continental Congress. 
He was engaged in the battle of Germantown, where 
he rendered good service, by his advice in the mili- 
tary council, and his action in the campaign. 

In November, 1777, he was appointed by Congress, 
of which Henry Laurens was then president, a com- 
missioner for Indian affairs, having in view the paci- 
fication of the Indians, and the reduction of the Brit- 
ish military post at Detroit; this appointment he de- 
clined. In January, 1778, he entered upon his duties 
asa ber of C , and was appointed upon a 
committee, consisting of three members of Congress, 
together with three members of the board of war, 
to consult with the commander-in-chief in relation 
to the appointments and discipline of the army. 
General Reed’s services at camp were so valuable, 
that, by the request of the commander-in-chief, and 
that of Congress, he was compelled to remain there 
during nearly the whole of the campaign, and was 
not able to again take his seat in Congress till the 
6th of April. 

In May, 1778, the three British commissioners ar- 
rived from England to endeavor to effect a concilia- 
tory negotiation. George Johnstone, once governor 
of Florida, and for many years an active opposition 
member of the House of Commons, was one of them; 
he had been always an avowed friend of colonial 
rights, and the British government had great expec- 
tations on his influence and exertions. Gov. John- 
stone had addressed private letters to Francis Dana, 
Robert Morris and Mr. Reed, all members of Con- 
gress, to secure their influence toward the restora- 
tion of harmony, giving to the two last named inti- 
mations of honors and emoluments. To Mr. Reed, di- 
rect propositions were made through an accomplished 
American lady, Mrs. Ferguson, daughter of a former 
collector of the port of Philadelphia, under the king. 
He was assured that £10,000 sterling, and the best 
office in the gift of the crown in America should be 
at his disposal, if he could effect a re-union of the two 
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tion, ‘ My influence is but small, but were it as great 
as Governor Joxnstone would intimate, the king of 
Great Britain has nothing within his gift that would 
tempt me.” No further intercourse between the par- 
ties took place. 

On the 1st of December, 1778, he was elected by the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, by an unanimous vote, 
president of the executive council. Mr. Reed re- 
ceived from General Washington a hearty congratu- 
lation on his election to this important station, in 
which he was continued during three years, till 1782, 
the limit of executive service fixed by the constitu- 
tion. Mr. Ieed, on retiring from the presidency, re- 
sumed the practice of his profession. 

On the 20th of December, 1783, Mr. Reed sailed 
from Philadelphia for England, partly on business, 
and for the restoration of his failing health. He re- 
turned from England in 1784, and in November, the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania elected him to represent 
the State in Congress. He did not live to enter upon 
his duties. Soon after he was prostrated by illness, 
when, after a severe suffering of two months, he died 
on the 5th of March, 1785, at the early age of forty- 
four yeare. 


/ 





While Dr. Samuel Johnson was courting his intend- 
ed wife, in order to try her, he said he had no prop- 
erty, and once had an uncle that was hanged. To 
which the lady replied, she had no more property, 
and, although she never had a relative that was 
hanged, she had a number that deserved to be. 





countries. General Reed answered, without hesita-. 
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*twas out of it wesent him purty quick, with a flayin 
his ear, when we found where he came from.” 

“Ts that true, mate?” asked the foreman of the 
gang of Dick. 

“Thrue!” cried Mike Haggerty, maliciously, 
“shure an’ ye needn’t ask it. Look at his hang-dog 
face an’ his skulking eye, that can’t meet a dacent 
boy’s look fairly, an’ ye’ll read yer answer for yer- 
self. Thrue,indade! He’s oneo’ the biggest desavers 
unhung!” 

“Shut up, Mike, and let the lad speak for himself,” 
said the foreman, testily. “Is it true that you’ve 
been in trouble, mate?” 

“Tt’s true I was sentenced, but [ never did what 
I-was accused of!” cried Dick. ‘It’s true I’ve been 
in gaol, but I declare to yo I wasn’t guilty. It was 
all a conspiracy, a plot, an’ I was made the victim.” 

“We don’t know nothing about that,” replied the 
foreman. “Are you out on a ticket?” 

“If I am, it’s no proof I’m dishonest,” pleaded 
Dick, earnestly. ‘O, mates, don’t turn away from 
me. I'm trying hard to gain an honest living. I've 
a wife to keep besides myself; don’t shut the door in 
my face and send me out again upon the streets! 
That dirty fellow only informed against me because 
I wouldn’t bribe him to hold his tongue. I'll do 
anything to earn a crust, but don’t, if you’ve got 
hearts in yer bosoms—pray, don’t refuse to let me 
work.” 

“Ah! now, an’ is it me ye say turned informer, ye 
miserable, pickpocketing cratur?” broke in Mike, in 
arage. ‘Dirty fellow yerself! Is itthe little weeshy 
morsel 0” pie ye’re afther castin’in my teeth? "Twas 
as hard asa rock, an’ as mowldy as last year’s cheese. 
Faith, an’ it’s too much honor for the likes 0’ ye for 
an Oirish jontieman to taste yer dirty vittles, ye Port- 
land runaway! Out with him, boys!” 

And Mike turned round, and indignantly harangued 
the crowd. 

“Out with him!” was the general cry. 
have no gaol-birds here. Out with him!” 

«* You hear, mate,” said the foreman, in a low tone 
to Dick. “Better be off, before worse comes of it. 
Mike ‘ll work ’em up to do mischief presently, and I 
shan’t be able to protect you. Be off, while your 
shoes are good.” 

Dick heaved a bitter sigh at the downfall of his last 
hope, caught up his jacket and bundle, and beat a 
rapid retreat. He was followed by the derisive shouts 
and cries of his late comrades, led on by the Irish- 
man, but the fo d to prevent their 
breaking out into actual violence. 


“We wont 








CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE TEMPTER SUCCEEDS. 


Sinck the time he had been expelled from the out- 
fitter’s, Dick had never felt so utterly miserable, so 
thoroughly and entirely sick at heart, sick of life, 
sick of his long and fruitless struggle to prosper by 
doing right, as when he turned in at the door of his 
lodging after his return from the docks. The cup of 
his misery was well-nigh full. 1t needed but the 
tidings of Flora’s misfortune to swell its contents 
above the brim. 

The news of the disaster was waiting for him at his 
threshold. A kindly neighbor in the opposite room 
—with whom he and Flora often left the key when 
they went out—heard his dispirited step slowly as- 
cend the stairs, and came to meet him. With tears 
of pity in her honest eyes, the poor woman broke 
tenderly to the already heart-sore man what had 
taken place. Dick clapped his hands together above 
his head, uttered an awful cry, and fell forward at 
her feet as a man stricken suddenly dead. 

They brought him to himself after a time, and he 
started off immediately for the police court. Arriving 
there, he was told by an indifferent policeman the 
case was remanded for a week. Could he see his 
wife? Notthen. P’raps ina day or two—if he got 
“ahorder.” Why not now? Well, it was against 
the rules. It was nothing of the sort, but the official 
wanted to get rid of the applicant; so he lied. Dick 
knew enough of the strength of red-tape to be aware 
that any attempt to struggle against its knots was 
futile. He lingered about the purlieus of the court 
for an hour; then, ultimately, more foot-sore and 
more sick at heart than ever, returned home. 

Home! Whata mockery it seemed to call that 
wretched attic by so sweet a name! Yet, dingy and 
‘miserable as it was, it had hitherto been home to 
him—the place where, notwithstanding atl his trou- 
bles, he had yet passed many happy hours. But 

their happiness had been due to her who was now 
away. Her pleasant smile had been sunlight to his 
heart; her cheerful voice had driven away despair; 
her valiant spirit had sustained his sinking courage. 
In her absence, the charm she had shed over poverty 
was dissolved. Without Flora, home was a dull, 
chaotic blank—yesterday’s banquet-hall, unswept 
and ungarnished, the wasted meats strewn over the 
disarranged boards, the wax-lights guttered into ruin, 
the garish daylight staring in upon the walls. De- 
prived of the halo her love had thrown around their 
dreary lodging, it re-assumed its natural cheerless 
aspect, and was home no more. 

Coming upon Dick while he was still sore from the 
painful event of the morning, this misfortune—the 
worst that had yet befallen him—was more than his 
manhood could bear. Hus spirit was broken, his hope 
gone, his courage crushed. He bowed his head upon 
his hands, and burst into a passion of most woful, 
bitter tears. 

He was roused by a smart slap upon the shoulder. 
Dashing the drops from his eyes, he looked up, then 


sprang to his feet with an exclamation of indignant 
disgust. Supple, the curse of his life, the wretch 
who had poi d all hish , Stood before him. 

“Fiend! monster!’ shouted Dick, drawing back 
from the hated presence until he reached the wall, 
and could retreat no further; ‘‘ what brings yo here? 
D’yo come to gloat over the misery yo’ve caused? 
Beware, I tell you, for I’m a reckless an’ a desperate 
mon!” 

“Are you?” retorted Supple, coolly. ‘I’m glad to 
learn it. That’s a frame of mind I’ve been waiting 
for these three months. I’m to understand, then, 
you’re ready to hear reason at last?” 

It was with the utmost difficulty Dick restrained 
himself from rushing upon his tormentor at this cool 
avowal. 

“What brings yo here, I say?” he repeated, 
flercely. “Aren’t yo satisfied with the evil yo’ve 
done? Yo’ve hunted me asif I was a wild beast, 
chased me out of every place where I contrived to 
get work, destroyed my character, now broken up 
my home. For I’m as sure as if I could look into 
your black heart, some villanous trick 0’ yours has 
caused this last misfortune.” 

His blood was fairly roused. He saw it was no use 
trying to evade this tireless persecutor. Like a stag 
long chased by the hunter, he turned at bay, and 
faced the unrelenting enemy upon his track. 


A smile of gratified malice flitted over Supple’s face 
—an ugly, cruel, venomous smile—but it vanished 
instantly. His victim was drawing nearer and nearer 
to destruction, dropping slowly, but inevitably, into 
his power, as a bird is fascinated by a snake, and it 
was not politic to frighten him away. He folded his 
arms, leant against the table, and looked steadily into 
Dick’s flushed and angry face. 

“Now, young Dick Malton, don’t bea fool. Just 
attend tome. All that’s happened you’ve brought 
upon yourself. You wouldn’t listen to me, who 
know the world ten thousand times better than you 
do, or ever will. Didn’t I warn you at Weymouth 
that you wouldn’t succeed?” 

“Yo did, I know ye did,” g d Dick, reluctant 
ly. ‘“ButI didn’t believe it. I thought that steady 
will, a strong determination to do right—” 

“Of course—the usual bosh. Why, man, I’ve been 
green myself, and know all about it. "Twas natural 
you should think so, but now you’ve found out your 
mistake. Have you, or have you not?” 

“Ay, more’s the pity.” 

“What did I tell you then?” pursued Supple, tri- 
umphantly. “ Didn’t I say—‘The rule of the world 
is never to let any one get up when once he’s down? 
Competitors are glad to get ridof a rival. No matter 
how contemptible the means, they’ll never let him 
rise.” Eh? didn’t I tell you that?” 

“Yo did, yo did.” 

“Didn’t I say—‘ The prison taint clings to a man 
through life? He’s hunted like a mad dog—the 
years he has passed in gaol being the hue-and-cry 
clattering at his heels, from which he can never es- 
cape.’ Well, what does your experience tell you? 
Was I right in what I said, or was I wrong?” 

“Yo were right,” returned Dick, moodily. ‘“ But 
if it hadn’t been for yo, [might ha’ prospered. If, for 
some bad an’ wicked purpose of your own, you hadn’t 
dragged me down, I might ha’ risen. Cruel as the 
world is, it hasn’t been half the enemy to me that yo 
have. Mon, if vo’ve one kind or honest feeling left, 
answer—why have yo hunted me to death?” 

Bitter as his words were, his tone showed rather 
dull despair than irreconcilable hate. Supple found 
that the game was nearly won. 

“You've yourself to thank for all that’s hap- 
pened,” he returned. “Remember Weymouth. I 
came to you as a friend, thinking it a pity a lad of 
spirit should break his heart over a hopeless task. 
I gave you good advice, I offered help. You re- 
jected both with insult; and I swore to give youa 
lesson. You didn’t think I was so good a school- 
master, I fancy, eh?” 

His cool insolence was very hard to bear; but Dick 
was either too heart-broken, or, it might be, too pru- 
dent this time to take offence. Supple paused a 
moment, then went on. 

“1’ve come to you now with the same offer as I 
came then. This time, it seems, you’re more inclin- 
ed to listen. So be it. The best thing both of us can 
do is to let bygones be bygones, and start afresh. 
What say you?” 

Dick bowed his head mechanically, and muttered: 

“Start afresh !’” 

“That’s well. Come, don’t bear malice, then, 
and shake hands, in proof you’ll go with us heart and 
soul.” 

He held out his palm with an air of bravado. Dick 
hesitated, put out his hand, drew it back, advanced 
it again, and finally laid his fingers upon those of 
Jack Supple. Overjoyed at his success, the latter 
grasped them heartily. 

“ Bravo, my lad!” he cried. “I always said there 
was plenty of grit in you, if you’d only listen to 
sense. Yes, start afresh,” he continued. “ It’s not 
too late yet. You must see by this time the honest 
dodge wont pay. You've satisfied your conscience, 
tried your best, and nearly starved in doing it. 
These wonderfully honest folks wont give you work, 
and they wont give you bread. You must live, and 
they do all they can, short of knocking your brains 
out, to prevent it. Very well; then you must look 
out for yourself. That’s good logic, anyhow.” 

“Excellent logic,” repeated Dick. 

“Of course it is. Now look here. I’ve a plan on 
hand that will do all we want at a blow. You shall 
have revenge upon the world that’s treated you so 
badly, and make your fortune at the same time. 

















What d’you think of that my boy? Aint I the best 
friend you ever had?” 

“Ma best friend!” 

It seemed cither as if Dick could not trust himself 
to answer, or was unable to refute the arguments 
laid before him. Fate and the wretched teachings 
of hard experience had slain old-fashioned honesty— 
hitherto his idol—and expediency, the modern doc- 
trine of making the best that could safely be made of 
facts as they were, had risen up in its place as his 
counsellor. 

“T should think I was,” replied Supple, with a self- 
satisfied air. ‘‘ Now listen here.” 

He whispered to him eagerly behind his hand for 
some few minutes, Dick listening with an unmoved, 
stolid face. Whatever he might have felt, his features 
gave not the slightest trace of the workings of his 
mind. Despair and misfortune seemed almost to 
have paralysed thought. 

“You see,” continued Supple, aloud, “the job’s 
as good as done. With your help we can’t possibly 
fail. The crib shall be cracked to-night, the swag 
shared, and we’ll be off for the continent by the early 
train. I'll tell you our destination when we’re on 
the road.” 

“ But Flora,” said Dick, hoarsely; ‘what of her— 
of my wife?” 

“Confusion! That’s an obstacle. A woman is 
always in the way. What’s to be done about that 
now? Hem?” with a side-glance at Dick; “you 
couldn’t, I s’pose, leave her to shift for herself?” 

“Desert Flora!” cried Dick, starting up, then sud- 
denly calming down again. ‘ No, no, I couldn’t 
abandon her.” 

“ Might as well,” continued the tempter. ‘“ How- 
ever, every man to his taste in those matters. I see 
how we can manage it. Idon’t mind telling you, 
now, that her disappearance is owing to a little plot 
of mine and Ikey’s to get her out of the way. We 
thought she might be troublesome, you see.” 

“T see,” returned Dick, in the same hard, dry 
voice in which he had spoken throughout. ‘‘A little 
plot of yours and Ikey’s.” 

“‘Well, she’s remanded, I hear. Nobody’ll prose- 
cute, and she’ll be discharged. I’ll manage tolet her 
know by a sure hand where to—” 

A ry from Dick, as he suddenly rushed forward, 
cut short the thread of the falsehood Supple’s inven- 
tive brain was spinning forth. He turned, and stayg- 
gered back in astonishment at what he saw. Dick 
Malton was passionately clasping Flora to his 
breast. 

A brief explanation told the cause of her release. 
The man in a carter’s dress, who entered the pro- 
vision-shop with Ikey, turned out to be the detective 
Sharpit in disguise. Hearing in the course of the 
forenoon of Flora’s arrest, he had gone at once to 
the police-court, and used such arguments as con- 
vinced the magistrate of the prisoner’s innocence. 
She was liberated upon Sharpit undertaking to pro- 
duce her if required. 

‘Thank Heaven, ma girl, that trouble’s over!” 
exclaimed Dick, fervently, ‘‘I can’t tell yo what I’ve 
suffered, but the turnin’ point has come. All will be 
well now. Jack Supple and I ha’ got a scheme to 
mak’ all our fortunes.” 

“Supple!” shrieked Flora. “ You're never leagued 
with him—that bad, that dreadful—” 

“That unfortunate and much-abused man, Mrs. 
Malton,” interrupted Supple, stepping forward with 
abow. ‘“O, yes, itis he; and much to his advan- 
tage, too, as you’ll find shortly. One word, Dick,” 
he added, drawing Malton aside. ‘You'll stick to 
your promise, my boy? Noshrinking back, no flinch- 
ing. Remember, I’m not to be trifled with!” 

“Nor I the man to flinch,” returned Dick, prompt- 
ly, looking into his face with a brightened eye. “We 
will carry out the plan as soon asyolike. Now, more 
than ever, I’m determined to go through with it. 
Here’s my hond upon ’t, mon. Grip!” 

“That’s brave!” replied Supple, with a puzzled 
look, returning his grasp. ‘Dashed if I half like 
this,” he muttered. ‘The chap’s by far too ready. 
I must warn Ikey not to lose sight of this ti 


CHAPTER XIX. 
DRAWING TO A CLOSE. 


them at once. They were expecting him to arrive 
every moment. 

“Drink, man,” said Supple, filling Dick’s glass. 
“Never be afraid of good stuff. There’s not a 
headache in a hogshead of this. Nothing like prime 
brandy to put heart into a fellow. Toss it off.” 

“A little of that liquid fire goes a long way,” re- 
turned Dick, qualifying his liquor from a water-bot- 
tle at his side. 

“Don’t you fear, mv boy,” returned Supple, with a 
short laugh. ‘Trust me for cutting off the supplies 
before it istoo late. It’s time Ikey was here.” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips before the 
swing-door leading to the bar was cautiously pushed 
open, and the Jew’s crafty face peered in. 

“All shquare, ma tears,” he nodded. ‘“ Vait amo- 
ment. I’ll be vith yer directly.” 

Tie disappeared. 

“ What’s the old beggar up to now, I wonder?” 
quericd Supple. ‘Some precious artful dodge, I'll 
wager. Well, we shall soon see.” 

“He’s a knowing customer, that friend o’ yours, 
arn’t he?” asked Dick. 

“Not a keener ole blade in town. He’s old now, 
and getting a bit rusty; but yon should have seen 
him when I knew him first—fifteen—ah, twenty 
years ago. There wasn’t his equal in the world. 
The bones have been his ruin.” 

“The bones?” 

“Ay, dice, cards—play altogether. Never was 
such a fellow for gambling of any sort. He can’t 
help it; runs intheplood. Every man has his weak 
point, young Dick Malton—what’s yours?” 

Dick could have answered, but his heart seemed 
to swell up into his throat, and choke the words. 
But for the stern repression he now considered it 
best to impose upon his real sentiments, Supple 
would have been enlightened as to Richard Malton’s 
weak point by as sharp and severe an argument as 
was ever conveyed by a pair of vigorous fists. 

His look may, nevertheless, have given some idea 
of his feelings, for Supple drew his chair a yard or so 
back, and auswered his question himself. 

“T know what you want, I fancy,” he said. “ Port- 
land has taken the pluck out of you, and you’d like 
to lead a quiet, prosy, humdrum life with your wife, 
Darby and Joan, I suppose; she suckling the fools, 
you chronicling the small beer. Well, every man to 
his taste.. This job over, we shall each have the 
means of riding his hobby. Aha! here’s the old boy 
again. Well, my ancient, what news?” 

‘Only good, ma tear, the besht ash could possibly 
be,” chuckled Ikey, re-entering. ‘‘ Seeing there vosh 
no mishtake, an’ you two sittin’ so cosy and comfort- 
able I thought I'd just look after bishness a little, 
that’sh all.” 

“ Didn’t I say he hadn’t his equal?” cried Supple, 
admiringly. ‘ Weil, and what’s the result?” 

‘* Greediness is a great sin, ma tears,” returned 
Ikey, with mock solemnity, sitting down, and filling 
himself a pipe. ‘A shocking bad habit, an’ sure to 
be severely punished—specially among dogs.” 

“Ha, ha!” cried Supple, in delight. “Then he’s 
got his dose?” 

“He have, ma tear. Took it as sweet as a babby 
takesn his mother’s milk, or 1 take this here glass 0’ 
brandy. Snapped it up in an hinstant, and valked 
off with the precious morsel to the back of the ken- 
nel to enjoy it proper. In ’arfan ’our or thereabouts, 
ma tear, yer can buy the ’atband.” 

** That’s settled, then. Exit dog. You’ve manag- 








till the job’s done.” 

Flora, meantime, was making a vehement appeal 
to Dick. He listened, quietly, then put her from 
him with a smile. 

““Women-folk doan’t understand business; do 
they, Jack?” he said. “’Tis no use, ma girl; my 
mind’s made up. I’ll be Fortune’s football no more. 
Jack, lad, art ready? When shall we set out?” 

“O, Dick, Diek!” wailed Flora. ‘What are you 
going todo? Itcan be nothing good, I’m sure, if 
that man’s concerned. Never mind what we suffer, 
so long as we keep free from crime!” 

“Tis all very well, ma girl,” replied Dick, sternly, 
‘but I'll be kicked about no longer. I’ve tried in 
vain to earn acrust by honesty, an’ honesty’s told 
me I may starve. I’ll try another tack now. Come, 
Jack!” 

“He’s staunch, afterall!” muttered Supple. “ Still, 
I'll be on my guard. I’m with you, Dick. Now, 
Mrs. Maiton, don’t you be foolish, and stand in your 
husband’s light. He’s in good hands, I tell you; and 
you’d best stay where you are. Keep her back, Dick. 
Now then, come along.” 

Moving the half-frantic wife aside, and holding 
Dick by the arm, he passed out at the door. Flora 
made a desperate clutch at her husband as they 
went by, but Supple pushed her back. As she rush- 
ed after them down the stairs, she caught the words, 
whispered to her cautiously by Dick from behind his 
hand: 

“Don’t be sheken off. Follow us close, and 
watch !” 





ed it splendidly! Now, about the watchman.” 

“Not yet; there’sh somethin’ afore that.” 

“ What d’ye mean?” 

Ikey jerked the stem of his pipe significantly to- 
wards Dick Malton. 

“ Pooh, man! he’s all right, I tell you. Aint you, 
my boy? We've settled all old scores, and are the 
best possible friends now. He’s as staunch as you 
are, Ikey.” 

“ Prapsh he ish, ma tear; but he’sh took a partner 
into his firm. Shtrange, that people can’t let well 
alone. She aint staunch, by no means. She’s a 
vaitin’ for him outside.” 

Supple swore a deep oath. Dick started up. 

“ Let me go to her,” he said. “I'll soon persuade 
her to leave. She’ll listen to me, I know.” 

He moved towards the door, but Supple slipped 
past and faced him. 

“Not so green, my fine fellow,” he sneered. “* We'd 
rather be present at the discussion, please. Sitdown 
again, and let me see what I can do.” 

Dick shrugged his shoulders, and quietly resumed 
his seat. Supple left the room, but present y return- 
ed, closely followed by Flora. 

“It’s no use,” he said; ‘she'll only be convinced 
by you, Dick. “Now, missus, there’s your husband. 
Turn the tap of your eloquence on to him, and pump 
away. Dash me if lever heard such a tongue! Dick, 
remember!” 

“Richard!” cried Flora, rushing up to where he 
sat, and catching him by thearm, “come home with 
me, and don’t beled away to do wrong. Never mind 
what iey promise, It’s all false; don’t believe 


HArp by the water-side, and looking out upon the 
river just above the bridge, stands a small, quiet- 
looking public house you might easily pass unper- 
ceived, if not acquainted with its whereabouts. 

Supple had brought Dick Malton here to a safe re- 
treat, where they could await the fitting time for the 
enterprise they had decided to undertake. A lad 
had been. sent with a note to Ikey, acquainting him 
with their hiding-place, and desiring him to join 
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CHAPTER XX. 
IN THE TRAP, 
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them, dear. O, think of what I said the other night, 
and ask yourself if you can bring shame upon an in- 
nocent head before it ever sees the light! I know 
you’ll never be so cruel! Leave these bad men, and 
come home with me!” 

Very pale, but with a set expression of face, Dick 
clenched his teeth, and his breath came thick and 
fast. 

“T can’t!” he muttered. “Flory, I’ve promised, 
and I’ll not break ma word, Go home, I tell yo, ma 
girl, an’ wait. ’Tis all for the best.” 

“Vl not go without you!” she cried, and threw 
her arms around his neck. ‘ You’re mine, not 
theirs, and I’ll not give you up. You promised me to 
lead a virtuous life before you promised to help them 
in their wicked schemes. I wont be shaken off, I 
say; I wont! I wont!” 

Her voice rose to a shrill scream as she shrieked 
the last few words. She clung to his neck with a 
clutch he found it difficult to unloose. 

Supple and the Jew stood by, surveying the scene 
with very evil faces. They feared her vehemence 
would rouse the house. They need not have been 
alarmed. More violent disputes between husband 
and wife were not unusual in a place frequented, as 
this was, by a passionate, hard-drinking class, not 
wont to put acurb upon their tongues. 

“Silence her the best way you can, Dick!” growl- 
ed Supple, wiping the perspiration from his face. 
“TI know what I should do, if she were mine!” 

“Yo must stand back a bit,” said Dick, in a low 
tone to the confederates. “I can only manage her 
by making up some tale. Stand yo back, I say, or 
she’ll go into fits, an’ there'll be an end of our 
chance.” 

Alarmed at the prospect, the two drew off prompt- 
ly. Raising Flora in his arms, Dick half led, half 
carried her towards the door, soothing and persuad- 
ing her as they went along. Between whiles, he 
managed to whisper a few words unheard by the 
jealously listening pair, whose vigilance was some- 
what relaxed in their strong desire that the obstacle 
to their schemes should be removed. Whatever might 
be the information conveyed by Dick in these whis- 
pers, it seemed to exercise an almost magical in- 
fluence upon his wife. She raised herself from his 
arms, put back her hair, and gazed into his face. 

“Go home now, Flory,” ended Dick, when they 
reached the door. ‘I'll promise yo to come as soon 
as ever I’ve finished with ma friends here. Yo’ll 
agree to that, yotwo? When the business is done, 
yo’ll promise to let me go?” 

“Go, yes, and welcome!” returned the pair, 
eagerly. ‘‘We’ll promise anything you like, so long 
as you get her away. Be off now, there’s a good 
woman!” added Supple. ‘ There’s nothing to fear 
for your darling—we’ll look after him.” 

Her eyes still fixed, half in wonder, half in fear, 
upon her husband’s face, Flora turned to the door, 
and after a minute’s further hesitation, and an im- 
ploring gesture from Dick, passed out into the bar. 

“We'll be off at once, before she thinks better of it 
and comes back,” said Supple, hastily. “I know an- 
other crib where we can wait till the proper time. 
Idon’tenvy you your conhubial bliss, Master Dick.” 





CHAPTER XX. 
IN THE TRAP. 


Past one o’clock upon a moonlit Sabbath morning. 
In the city proper all was still. The only sounds 
that broke the silence was the heavy tread of the 
stout-booted policeman as he paced the streets, or his 
gruff voice, as he roused up some wretched, homeless 
outcast, seeking transient oblivion of life’s sorrows in 
sleep. 

The churchyard behind the outfitting warehouse 
of Batley & Nephew contained, perhaps, the only 
human beings, besides those already mentioned, astir 
in the city at that early hour. Stay! there were 
other two—Ikey, who had taken up his post as watch- 
erin aconvenient doorway near at hand; and the 
(so-called) watchman upon the premises, in mind far 
away upon a holiday excursion into the land of dreams 
—in body, drowsily nodding beside his lantern, in the 
counting-house, and without the faintest idea of the 
danger close at hand. 

Crouching behind a tombstone in the churchyard, 
were Dick Malton and Supple, waiting for a friendly 
cloud to pass over and obscure the moon before they 
ventured to break into the premises. Isay to break 
in, but the words must be taken in their legal, not 
their natural sense; for Dick had already pointed 
out to his companion a partially open window, 
through which they intended to effect their entrance. 

“Stop you here a moment, my lad,” said Supple, 
softly, “‘while I go back to Ikey, and see if the 
coast’s clear. Or, better still, dodge into the shadow 
there against the house, and wait. D’ye twig?” 

Dick nodded. Had it been lighter, Supple would 
have seen a gleam flash into his comrade’s eye that 
might have caused him some alarm. As it was, he 
remarked nothing; and ‘‘ where ignorance is bliss,” 
sings the sagacious poet, “’tis folly to be wise.” 

The two departed, each his several way. You will 
remember that in describing the position of the ware- 
house, I suid that a narrow passage ran beside the 
house, skirted the low wall of the churchyard, and 

ted Barthol Lane with a frequented 
thoroughfare. In taking up the position assigned to 
him by Supple, Dick found himself close to the afore- 
said churchyard wall—so close that he could easily 
see through the railings into the passage. 

He waited till Supple was out of sight and hearing, 
then raising himself upon tiptoe, uttered a low call. 
A figure glided up to the wall. 





“Ts’t you, Flory?” whispered Dick. 

“Yes. Everything's prepared. They’re waiting 
in the street. You're to take this, and use it at the 
proper time. But O, for my sake, pray be careful! 
Hush! Somebody’s coming!” 

Dick hastily concealed what Flora had given him, 
and crouched down. In another minute Supple, 
with a quiet, cat-like step, stole to his side. 

“It’s all serene,” he muttered. “ Not a mouse 
stirring. We couldn’t have a better chance. Now, 
how about this watchman? Where's he generally 
to be found?” 

“He’s supposed to go round every hour, but bein’ 
a sleepy-headed kind o’ chap, I’d bet we'll find him 
somewhere fast as a church.” 

“All the better for him. I don’t want to harm the 
fellow if I can help it; but if he gives us trouble, I 
shan’t stick at using steel.”’ 

Dick started back. ‘‘Good Heavens!” he cried, in 
sudden horror; ‘ you’d never kill the man!” 

“ Kill’s an ugly word, young Dick,” rejoined Sup- 
ple, coolly. ‘I shan’t hurt him if I can help it, I tell 
you; but if he’s troublesome, he’ll lose a little blood 
—that’s all. You’re not afraid of the sight of a drop 
or two, I s’pose.” 

But Dick made a resolute stand. 

“No bloodshed!” he insisted. ‘I'll ha’ nought to 
do with the business unless you promise that. A 
man’s life’s a precious thing, an’ none shall be lost 
forme. Your promise, or I don’t stir a step.” 

“You've gone too far to hang back now, my lad,” 
hissed Supple, savagely. ‘“‘Who are you, to make 
conditions? I’ll promise nothing. Lead the way, or 
I'll put six inches of this customer between your own 
ribs.” 

The moonbeams glittered on a murderous-looking 
blade, brandished menacing in the burglar’s hand. 

“ Kill me!” cried Dick, undauntedly. ‘“ D’ye think 
I set so high a value on ma wretched life that I’d put 
another’s man’s life in peril to saye it? Kill me, an’ 
see how my death’ll bring yo nearer the prize yo 
covet. Villain! I’ll not even trust yo now. I'll not 
stir a step, I say, until yo put away that knife.” 

In the heat of his rage at this unexpected resist- 
ance, Supple might possibly have been tempted to 
use his weapon, had not Dick closed with him, and, 
after a short struggle, wrenched it from his hand. 
The victor threw his prize over the railings into the 
passage beyond, and the moon flashed upon its sur- 
face before it clattered on the stones. 

“Now come on!” cried Dick. 

With the loss of his means of offence Supple had 
regained the coolness which rarely forsook him. He 
saw that retreat was now almost as dangerous as ad- 
vance; he felt it would be imprudent to irritate ca- 
pricious—and stronger—Dick. 

“Look here, my lad,” he said, soothingly. “Tis 
folly for us to quarrel. ‘‘ We’re both in the same boat, 
and our interests every way the same. I'll give the 
promise, as you seem to make a point of it. The 
watchman shan’t be hurt. Just keep yourself quiet 
now, and don’t spoil all by violence.” 

Apparently pacified by the ion, Dick led the 
way to the spot where they had decided to enter. 
The window was cautiously raised, and the two men 
disappeared. Heads were watching their movements 
from the passage outside the churchyard wall from 
the moment they left its shelter. Dark figures in 
long coats stole round the wall, pounced upon Ikey 
in his doorway before he had time to give the alarm, 
handcuffed and carried him off before he could utter 
acry. Other figures, meantime, passed noiselessly 
across the churchyard, and placed themselves beside 
the open window, ready for any signal from within. 

Supple and Dick proceeded softly along the pas- 
sages inside the warehouse until they reached the 
counting-house. Here, as you know, the unwatch- 
ful watchman lay stretched out at full length in 
sweet repose, performing a solo upon an instrument, 
in its effect not greatly unlike the bagpipe—to wit, 
the human nose. 

The melody was brought to a premature close by 
Supple, who, tightly stopping the organ of harmony 
with one hand, with the other deftly inserted a gag 
in the sleeper’s jaws as they gaped for breath. Next, 
twisting the sputtering and bewildered official’s arms, 
he rolled him over upon his st hh, and fast 
them behind his back with a stout cord. The thing 
was effected, with practised dexterity, in a trice. 
Even poor, broken-down Dick could not avoid a simile 
at the undignified spectacle presented by the slothful 
sentinel, who bore, while grovelling with his nose in 
the dust, far greater likeness to some newly-discov- 
ered species of half-trussed fowl than to a specimen 
of the human form divine. 

“That’s done,” quoth Supple, rising to his legs 
and turning Mr. Watchman over on his back. 
“*Neat, but not gaudy,’ as the what’s-his-name 
said when he painted his tail pea-green. Hope your 
precious tender conscience is satisfied now, youngster. 
Barring a little stiffhess, when they discover our 
friend here some six-and-thirty hours hence, he’ll be 
as good a man on Monday morning as ever he was.” 

The unfortunate watchman, hearing the length of 
time he was destined to pass in his present uncom- 
fortable condition, raised a lugubrious howl—the 
nearest approach it was possible to make to speech. 

“ Stow that, my friend!” cried Supple, inflicting a 
severe kick upon the fleshy part of the prisoner’s 
person. ‘ Think yourself lucky to be so kindly dealt 
with. Serves you right, you lazy rascal! Whatd’ye 
mean by going to sleep on your post when you’re 
paid to keep your eyes open? Hope ’twill be a les- 
son to you. Shut up!” 

The watchman gasped. Supple’s colossal impu- 














dence, combined with the pain of the kick, which he 





was unable to relieve by the usual solace of rubbing 
the afflicted part, amg ae overpowered him. Like 
a sagacious watch bsided into silence, and 
will not be heard of in ‘this little history more. 

“ Now, young Dick,” said Supple eagerly, snatch- 
ing up the lantern, ‘for the cash-box. It’s in Bat- 
ley’s private safe, [ know. Where’s the key?” 

Dick accompanied him in silence into Mr. Batley’s 
sanctum, and pointed out the desk in which the key 
of the safe was to be found. In a second Supple 
forced open the lid, obtained the key, unlocked the 
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Willard Leonard’s Demand. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 

THERE was a night in Willard Leonard’s life which 
he never forgot. And he was sure, afterwards, that 
God had taken cognizance of it—certain that the fatal 
blight of his existence had come through his own 





safe, and hauled forth the much-desired prize. As 
upon his former visit, piles of notes were also in the 
safe. With these the robber crammed his pockets, 
offering some of the rolls to his companion, who 
rejected them by a gesture, but uttered not a word. 

Taking the heavy box under his arm, Supple next 
turned to leave. To his intense astonishment, Dick 
Malton’s figure, drawn up to its full height, towered 
in the doorway, and barred his exit. 

“Stop, Jack Supple!’ thundered Dick, sternly. 
“Yo’ve owed me a debt these five years. The time’s 
now come when it has to be paid.” 

“What d’ye mean, man?” cried the burglar. “0, 
Isee. You wanta bigger share of the swag. Well, 
you shall have it, and Ikey shall go short. Come, 
don’t be quarrelsome; stand aside, and let me pass.” 

“‘Yo’ll never leave this room a free man!” replied 
Dick, solemnly. ‘The fate you brought on me has 
come home to yo’rself. The sufferings and anguish 
ofa convict’s cell will now be yours. Jack Supple, 
in the name of the law yo’re my prisoner, an’ I shall 
give youp. Yield!” 

He sprang upon the startled robber as he spoke, 
and hugged him ina giant’s grip. Supple dropped 
the cash-box, swung himself with a desperate effort, 
and made for the door. Setting a whistle to his lips, 
Dick blew it shrilly, then rushed before him, and 
clutched his adversary again. 

The two were fast locked in a deadly grapple when 
a rush of heavy feet tramped along the passage. 
Lights flashed upon half-a-dozen dark figures, and 
the police upon the watch, headed by the detective 
Sharpit, poured into the room. 

To the strong reinforcement that now came to 
Dick’s assistance it was hardly the work of a moment 
to seize and handcuff the baffled robber, who, though 
he made a vigorous resistance, was speedily over- 
come, and, still vainly struggling, dashed heavily to 
the floor. Panting and exhausted, he rolled furious- 
ly upon the ground, yelling, and invoking the most 
awful vengeance upon the head of his betrayer. 

“Halloa, Jack Burt!” cried Sharpit, exultingly, 
lowering his bull’s-eye tothe prisoner’s face. ‘‘ Nab- 
bed at last, are you? ‘The pitcher goes oft to the 
well, but it’s sure to get broken inthe end.’ Remem- 
berjpoor Bob Link, you villain! This is the happiest 
night’s work I ever did in my life!” 

Summoned by one of the policemen, Mr. Batley, 
who had been waiting the upshot of the matter out- 
side, now hurried into the room, followed at a short 
distance by Flora. The rolls of notes extracted from 
Supple’s pockets, the cash-box, and the still open safe, 
were signs that needed litfle explanation. 

“T can’t express my thanks to you sufficiently, 
Sharpit,” laimed the fitter; shaking the de- 
tective warmly by the hand. ‘“ You’ve saved us 
from a loss that would have been almost ruin. But 
your messenger called me so suddenly I’ve not had 
time to learn particulars. How did the rascals gain 
admission?” 

“Twas a put-up affair, sir,” answered Sharpit. 
‘*Has been planned for mopths.” 

‘Good Heavens! You don’t say so.” 

“T had a hint of it at least three months ago, but 
could never lay hands on this gentleman before. I 
could ha’ took his pal over and over again, but I 
wanted ’em both together, and this one most. There’s 
an old score been standing against him this six years 
I shall now be able to settle—shan’t I, Jack Burt?” 

He rolled Supple over with his foot. The burglar 
swore again fearfully. 

“ Before we take these fellows off, Mr. Batley,” 
resumed Sharpit, “ you ought to know to whom you 
are really indebted for the safety of your property. 
Here stands the man.” 

Stepping aside, he raised his bull’s-eye. Its rays 
fell full upon the face of one behind him. 

“What, Malton! Richard Malton, the ticket-of- 
leave man—my discharged clerk!” cried Mr. Batley, 
in the utmost surprise. 

“The very man. These rascals have been at him 
ever since he left your service, have hunted him out 
of every place he got, blasted his character, ruined 
his prospects, driven him and his wife nearly to starv- 
ation—all to get him to join their schemes. He pre- 
tended to do so at last, then sent me word by his 
wife, and was struggling with this rascal for your 
cash-box at the moment we camein. It’s him you 
have to thank, sir—not me.” 

Long before this speech was at an end, the impul- 
sive outfitter had grasped the hands of Dick and 
Flora, and was shaking them as if he would wring 
them off. 

* How can I ever, ever repay you, my friends?” he 
cried. ‘‘ Will you come back? I never regretted 
anything so much in my life as your leaving. Your 
old posts are open to both of you to-morrow, if you'll 
only come back. I'll say no more now; but take my 
word for it, you shall never repent.” 

Flora fairly sobbed. It was as much as the manly 
Dick could do to keep back his tears, as he replied: 

“We'll come, sir, an’ glad to do ’t. Thank Heaven, 
we've proved at last there can be some good left in 
those who’ve got a bad name, though the proof’s 








been terrible hard work!’ 


It had beena June day—the longest of the year. 
Heaven knows it had seemed long enough to him— 
miserably so. He had no interest in its beauty; cared 
not that the roads were lined with the wild roses’ 
damask cups; that the air brushed his face in soft, 
fragrant whiffs; that the world was spread with a 
vivid green. He saw only oppressive sunshine in the 
air, upon the earth saw only clods; he gazed with 
dull eyes, and his heart vitalized nothing. 

He had worked all day, and was tired when evening 
came. He pushed back his. writing-table, rose, fell 
heavily upon the lounge, face downwards, and lay 
there half dead. With one exception, he felt that 
there was nothing in heaven or on earth that he 
cared for. There came a light step on the landing—a 
woman pushed open the door. 

“will?” 

“Well?” without moving. In observance of his 
tone, Jane Leonleigh said, instantly: 

“You have been working too hard,” and came and 
sat down by him, putting her hand among his hair. 
There came a silence, with the south wind blowing 
in at the window, and the vine rustling below the 
casement. 

“It is not that,” he said, at last. 

“ What is it, then?” 

“TI am not interested in living.” 

Jane Leonleigh kept a pained silence, still stroking 
his hair. He roused up suddenly. 

“ Jane, what have I to live for? I gave my child- 
hood tor my mother’s bread—I dwarfed myself in the 
factories. She is dead; your children are between 
your heart and mine; Iamalone! That would be 
nothing, if I did not know what I wanted. Sister, I 
would let every drop of my heart’s blood out upon 
the floor to have Margaret Howland’s love for one 
hour! I am sick, dying for it.” 

She knew the history of his hopeless passion. 

“Perhaps it isn’t best, Will. Believe that God is 
wise.” 

He looked up at the moonlit sky in sudden passion. 

“1 demand it of God! He never gave me anything 
else, let him give me this!—let him give me the love 
of that woman, and I ask no more of him while I 
live. I will bear the rest of my fate, whatever it may 
be, without a murmur.” 

“O Will!” 

But his face had dropped into the shadows again, 
and all was silent but the sound of the breeze among 
the woodbine. Jane Leonleigh gazed at the great 
round moon. It seemed a power that had listened, 
and was going on its way, carrying a destiny. 





“ Jane!” 

“Well?” She looked up from her infant's cradle. 

“T have my life’s one blessing.” 

She was intensely surprised, but she could not be 
deceived in her understanding that he had somehow 
gained his demand. 

“ Margaret Howland?” she murmured. 

“She loves me,” he answered. “She is to be my 
wife.” 

“Dear, I am so glad for you,” she answered. 

But she looked uneasily at the woman he presented 
to her a week later. A tall, graceful lady, with a 
complexion of roses and lities, long yellow curls, 
small, brilliant eyes, and a soft voice. Yet alone 
with him, she repeated her congratulations, adding 
wistfully to herself, pained by his vivid joy somehow, 
TI hope Will will be happy.” 

Inamonth he was married, and had gone out of 
the place, with his wife. 





“ Jane, for the sake of your own children, come to 
me for a day. WILLARD.” 


It was a note, which Jane Leonleigh received two 
years after her brother’s wedding day. She instantly 
prepared to go to the town where it was mailed. 

She found the house. There come no answer to 
her knock; she opened the door, and entered the first 
room she came to. It wasa half sitting-room, half 
sleeping-room. Her brother knelt beside the bed, 
his face hid upon the breast of a little child; a second 
look showed her that the child was dead. 

“ Will,” she said. 

He looked up, haggard and despairing. She came 
closer, gazing at the small, marble fave. 

“Tt’s dead, you see,” he said, huskily. 

“Your child! O Will, how did it happen?” 

“It was neglected.” 

“Neglected? Where is its mother?” 

* Dancing at a city party.” 

“Oo will!” 

He rose drearily. ‘Be tender of its little body, 
Jane, and bury this with it.” 

* What is it?” 

“ Margaret’s wedding-ring.” 

He went to the war. He isa good soldier, but a 
bitter, cynical man, sneering at love and marriage. 
He could not be Jess than a good soldier, because he 
will not bend under his fate, remembering his de- 
mand of God. It’s a sad fate, and he says that it all 
came of love. Many such things are said of love, but 
they are said by people who never touched the snow 








of her fleeting garments. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
SONNET.—THE SUN. 


BY WM. ADRIAN HUNTLEY. 


Thon glorious central orb, whose constant way 
Is through immensity—whose lofty throne 
Is in the boundless blue, high-fixed, alone! 
Pure symbol art thou of the Deity! 
No darkness is in thee, nor on thy face 
A blot. Moon, planets, earth continually 
Drink of thy golden flood. Untiringly, 
To deck sky, sea and land, thy mighty race 
Thou in high heaven dost still delight to run, 
Filling man, bird and beast, and nature all, 
With joy and gladness. Brooded, like a pall, 
Thick gloom above the primal deep, O Sun! 
But when thy face appeared, came golden Day, 
And Night and Darkness fied in haste away. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 
—OR,— 

Among the Blockade Runners. 


NO. X.—IN SNUG QUARTERS. 





BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


For a time the sentinel] over Captain Howard had 
done his duty faithfully. Not once had he taken his 
eyes from him while the cabin was untenanted; and 
when Captain Lee and his visitors had come in and 
seated themselves at the table, for a time he relaxed 
not his vigilance. He could hear all that passed in 
the cabin, and suddenly there arose a great desire in 
his mind to see so noted a person as Captain Maftet. 
He could gratify this desire, but in doing so he must 
turn his back upon his prisoner while he got a glimpse 
through the keyhole. It would be but for a moment 
that he would be off his guard, and during that brief 
interval would it be possible for his prisoner, with the 
prospect of certain death before his eyes, to give any 
alarm that would reach the ears of the rebel captain 
and his companions? 

The more he entertained the idea of seeing Captain 
Maffet, the more he wished to do so. He glanced 
once at the keyhole so conveniently near, and he 
found that to get a look through he must press his 
face close to it and shade his eyes with his hands. 


by surprise. You will find my men confined in the 
hold, except the traitor who helped them to the 
vessel.” 

“Is this so?” demanded Captain Maffet, turning 
towards his entertainer, who finding all was lost, but 
determined to own up to any question that was asked 
him, answered, truthfully: 

“It is, Captain Maffet. It willavail me nothing to 
deny it. I’ve played a desperate game and have lost. 
Do with me as you please; I surrender myself as a 
prisoner of war.” 

“You make a virtue of necessity, I perceive. But 
there is trouble on deck that may need the presence 
of both.” 

A loud scuffle and the ring of a pistol shot now and 
then came from above them. It was evident that the 
sound of the pistol’s report in the cabin had alarmed 
the rebels in the boat, and they had sprung on deck. 
And a portion of the Unionists also alarmed, were 
disputing their possession of it, while others hastened 
towards the cabin to protect their captain. 

Captain Maffet threw open the cabin door and con- 
fronted a half dozen resolute men, the foremost of 
whom was Bill Grant, each with a cocked pistol in 
his hand. 

“Back!” exclaimed Bill Grant, handling his pistol 
in so careless a manner that Captain Maffet drew 
back, not liking its close proximity to his face. “You 
pass not here unless Captain Lee orders it.” 

“Speak to your men, Captain Lee,” said Maffet. 
“Of course you see the utter hopelessness of your 
situation, laying as you do under the guns of the 
Florida. Let us have no useless bloodshed.” 

“Men,” said Captain Lee, stepping forward and 
taking the place made vacant by the rebel com- 
mander, “put up your arms, for there is no chance 
for a successful resistance. If we should beat off the 
boat’s crew, are we not still lying under the guns that 
brought us to? We have lost our game through the 

lisubedi of the tinel that I had placed over 
the rebel captain, and I have already surrendered 
ourselves as prisoners of war. Captain Maffet will 
see that we are protected as such.” 

The men lowered the weapons they carried and 
stood one side to allow the party to pass on deck 
where their coming was hailed with a shout by both 
parties, and their arrival was most opportune, for one 
of the Unionists and two of the rebels were already 
wounded. Their appearance at once put an end to 
the fruitless strife that was raging, and which certain- 
ly could amount to nothing on the part of either of 
the bat. 








This operation would completely hide the motions of 
his prisoner. But would he dare to attempt any 
manifestation when at the first sound he could turn 
and blow him through the heart? He thought not, 
for he was seated with a dejected look, his head buried 
in his hands, as if all hope of escape from his present 
position had been given up. He would risk it, and 
bending his head to the door, he brought his eye to 
rest upon the keyhole and found that he could plainly 
see all that were seated at the table; but during a 
moment’s survey he could not determine which of the 
rebels was the noted captain that he so much wished 
to see. He glanced up and saw that Captain Howard 
was still seated in his old position, and that appar- 
ently he was unaware of his operations. Thus en- 
couraged, he again bent his head for another and he 
hoped a more satisfactory view of the inmates of the 
cabin. 

He was mistaken in supposing that Captain Howard 
was not aware of hismovements. ‘Though apparently 
buried in his own gloomy thoughts, and unconscious 
of the movement of his guard, not a motion of that 
individual had been lost, and when he found that he 
was bent upon witnessing what was passing in the 
cabin, he determined that he and his companions 
should pay dearly for his curiosity, for by it he saw 
a plan whereby he might be revenged upon his cap- 
tors and regain his vessel. That plan was as rapidly 
matured as it was conceived, and now was the mo- 
ment for its execution. He had allowed him to have 
one look, and thereby to throw him more off his 
guard, and now when he bent his head again and had 
got the focus arranged for a second look, with the 
rapidity of lightning he sprang upon him and hurled 
him to the farther side of the apartment; then be- 
fore he could recover himself, or’ presence of mind 
enough to use his pistol, he dealt the door such a blow 
that it drove it from its fastenings, and he sprang 
into the cabin just as a bullet whistled close to his 
head, as narrated in the previous sketch. 

Captain Maffet and his companions sprang to their 
feet as this apparition burst in upon them, followed 
so close by the pistol shot, and the glasses that they 
held to their lips were dashed upon the floor. As for 
Captain Lee, he stood perfectly immovable with the 
glass of wine still in his hand. No longer was he 
compelled to drink the odious toast, but surprise and 

int t at this unlooked for destruction of all 
his hopes and plans that seemed so near fruition, 
rendered him almost as insensible as a statue. Cap- 
tain Maffet was the first to find his tongue. 

« What means this?” he demanded, partly address- 
ing Captain Lee and partly Captain Howard, who 
now stood with the utmost composure close beside 
him. 

“It means, Captain Maffet, that Iam the rightful 
commander of this boat, and it is with much pleasure 
that I welcome you on board,” said Captain Howard. 

“You the captain of this steamer? Then who is 
this man who has been playing the part of host?” 

“A Yankee, who th h the t hery of one of 
my minor officers managed to secrete some of his men 
on board and detain others of mine on shore at Nas- 
sau, and during the first night out captured my boat, 
finding it an easy task, as we were completely taken 











In a few words Captain Maffet explained the posi- 
tion of affairs to his nonplussed boat’s crew; and in 
a short time the Unionists were disarmed. At the 
request of Captain Howard preparations were at once 
made to convey them on board the Florida, he not 
daring to retain them with him on account of the 
small crew that he would have. 

His own men were liberated from their durance in 
the hold, and it made the Yankee sailors grind their 
teeth with rage as they listened to the taunts that 
were heaped upon them, but more particularly upon 
Sam Hilton who at once had been heavily ironed and 
placed in the boat, but to the credit of Captain How- 
ard, neither by word nor look was Woodsell and Gray- 
thern distinguished from the rest. 

A signal was made by Captain Maffet, which was 
understood by the officer in command on the deck of 
the Florida, and another boat was at once sent to the 
side of the Great Pedee, and into this our Yankee 
friends were placed. When they were all in, Captain 
Maffet bade adieu to Captain Sawyer, and stepping 
into his boat, they both pushed off. Ina short time 
they were lying beside the dark hull of the noted 
corsair, which, despite their situation, they could not 
help gazing upon with a curiosity that is natural to 
all when they behold an object that has been the 
theme of many tongues, though there may be nothing 
about it to distinguish it from others of the same 
class. 

A delay of ashort time now ensued, giving them an 
opportunity to use their eyes as much as they wished, 
and then they were transferred to the deck. Here 
another short delay took place, and they improved it 
by looking around upon the assembled crew who had 
come together to get a glimpse of the Yankees that 
had duped one of their most successful blockade run- 
ners, and but for an accident would have repeated it 
upon their own redoubtable captain. 

Many remarks were made that caused the hot blood 
of Northerners.to flush their faces with indignation, 
but they knew that resisting would do no good, and 
perhaps might increase the severity of their impris- 
onment; so they held their peace, and in a short time 
they were conducted to the hold of the steamer, 
where they were all ironed together, securely hand- 
cuffed, with hardly room enough to move or stretch 
their limbs. 

Captain Lee received an offer of somewhat better 
quarters, but he refused them, preferring to fare the 
same as his men; and Captain Maffet did not urge 
him to alter his determination. When he had seen 
that they were safely bestowed away, he returned on 
deck, and the Florida went on her way keeping until 
nightfall in sight of the Great Pedee. But the next 
morning she was nowhere to be seen. So swiftly did 
the Florida plough her way through the water, that 
the blockade runner, though considered a noted 
steamer for speed, was left far behind. 

The time seemed long to the captives, in the dark- 
ness and gloom of their prison house, and a spirit of 
despondency had seized upon them that they found 
impossible to shake off. Nothing now was before 
them but a long season of captivity in some southern 
prison, from whence they would have but little hope 





of escaping alive. They thought of all the stories 
that they had heard of southern prisons, of their dark 
and noisome character, and of the many inmates 
that had yielded up their lives to grim misery, yet 
until their last breath hoping that again they should 
behold their friends and the green valleys and loved 
homes in the distant North, where many a dear one 
was waiting and hoping for their return. As they 
thought of these things, they blamed themselves for 
ever embarking in such an enterprise, and heartily 
wished themselves back in New York, or that it was 
they that had been left lying beneath the table of the 
International at Nassau, instead of the crew of the 
Great Pedee. 

And with Captain Lee the prospect did not look 
much more inviting. Perhaps he felt the despon- 
dency arising from their condition more than any of 
his men. To be so near accomplishment of his hopes 
and wishes, and then to have the cup of happiness 
that seemed so near, dashed from his lips, almost 
unmanned him. Everything had succeeded so well; 
the debt of Merrill & Co. had been cancelled so easily, 
that he had considered himself almost the husband of 
the merchant’s daughter; and more than once he had 
imagined himself in the presence of Jacob Strong, 
telling him of his success; that the debt was paid, 
and that the sale of the prize had left him a sum 
almost equal to that he had paid over to the merchant. 


All these high hopes and anticipations were now at 
an end, but he brought to his aid all the fortitude that 
he could d, and ed to cheer the des- 
pondent spirits of his men as much as he was able, 
and make them hope that the days of their captivity 
were short, and they would yet find the means to ac- 
complish the object they had undertaken; for if they 
could regain their liberty, he had no thought of giv- 
ing up with one attempt, evenif that had disastrously 
failed. 

But the most despondent of all, and those that had 
the greatest cause to be so, was Sam Hilton, and our 
friends Woodsell and Graythern. With the former 
there was little hope of life after he should reach the 
land. His crime was known to all, and there was no 
escape. He had turned traitor to the Confederacy; 
through his agency they had nearly lost a most valu- 
able cargo, and one of which they stood greatly in 
need. That they would wreak their vengeance upon 
him, he did not doubt, but his companions tried to 
cheer him up with the hope that if he claimed to be 
an Unionist he would be allowed to share the same 
fortune of the rest. But he knew better, as did those 
that tried to cheer him up with this false hope. Still 
he tried to make the best of his situation, and there 
was a faint hope that the Florida might fall into the 
hands of the blockading fleet before she could run 
into Wilmington. It was only a faint hope, but as 
drowning men clutch at straws, so did he to this. 

The hearts of Woodsell and Graythern sank within 
them as they found themselves carried back to the 
land from which they had just made good their es- 
cape. Should they remain at Wilmington, they might 
share the same fortune that came to Captain Lee and 
his crew, but if they were sent to Charleston, they 
would at once be recognized; and they knew that 
mercy was not to be expected when the crime of 
wreckers could be proved against them, as it would 
be, through the agency of Captains Shaw and Sawyer. 
Yet in spite of all his despondency, a hope animated 
the heart of Woodsell that he might gain a glimpse 
or hear again the voice of Mary Merrill whom he 
thought he had parted from perhaps forever. 

While these various and conflicting thoughts haunt- 
ed the minds of the captives, the Florida kept on her 
way, and with her usual luck evaded the vigilance of 
the blockading fleet, and steaming up the Cape Fear 
river past the Forts Fisher and Caswell, at last lay 
still and motionless before the busy city of Wilming- 
ton, who, when it became known that the noted pri- 
vateer, their pride and boast, was lying all unheeded 
below, the city became wild with excitement; and 
while the inhabitants cruised down to the shore and 
gave her welcome by their shouts, the guns of the 
forts thundered out a salute which was replied to by 
the steamer. 

Soon after this ceremony Captain Maffet went on 
shore, where he was received with every evidence of 
delight by the secesh portion of the inhabitants, who 
looked upon him as one of their bravest heroes, and 
one worthy to take a place by the side of any of the 
naval heroes that the world has ever produced; a 
place which those outside of Dixie and neutral Eng- 
land will be scarcely willing to accord. 

The captive Unionists knew that they had arrived 
at Wilmington, but it was two days after before they 
were conducted on deck, and from thence to the boats 
to be conveyed on shore to the town. A short time 
they were detained on the wharf, subjected to the in- 
sulting remarks of the crowd, and then they were 
taken tothe railroad station, and soon found them- 
selves under a strong guard, swiftly rolling towards 
Charleston. 

The darkness had long hidden everything from 
view when their journey’s end was reached, and they 
found themselves at the depot in Charleston. They 
were at once ordered from the cars, and under a guard 
of soldiers they were conducted along the now almost 
deserted streets, and at last halted before a long, low 
building that Woodsell at once recognized as furmerly 
being a warehouse, but of late there being no further 
use for it for that purpose, had been divided into 
numerous strong apartments and used as a prison for 
the soldiers and others captured from the Unionists. 

A short delay, and parley with the guard, and then 
the door was thrown open and they were conducted 
into one of the apartments which was empty of 
human inhabitants, but which was reeking with filth 








andastench that wasalmost overpowering. Without 
a word the guard passed out as if glad to escape from 
the room as soon as possible. The door was closed 
to and securely fastened, and our friends found them- 
selves alone in the gloom and dirt of their horrible 
prison, with the future so dark before them that not 
a single star of hope could be seen illuminating the 
blackness of the horizon spread out so cheerless before 
them. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
RE-UNITED. 


BY J. WALTER AMERMAN, 


Love will interpose 
His tiny touch, and cause the stern explosion 
To burst, when the deviser's least aware.—Scott. 


“Loox!” Anson Kent pointed westward. ‘The 
shifting light resting upon those pine sentinels deep- 
rooted in the precipitous ledges of the neighboring 
hills, resembles an arrowy gleam of sunshine quiver- 
ing about the edges of a black thunder cloud. I am 
in a fair way to become an enthusiastic lover of 
nature if we recreate among the Catskills much 
longer.” 

It was a romantic prospect—long extensive ranges 
environing asmall country village nestled at their feet, 
dark forests far beyond rising into the bluesky, a taper- 
ing church spire here and there through the valley, 
orchards and fields of rustling grain—so thought that 
motionless group of young men, some standing in the 
open doorway of the Elliott farm house, others knee- 
deep in the fragrant clover a few steps off. No 
thoughts went flitting back, then. to wearisome, bricf 
and bulky ledger, or the working up of tedious cases 
in heated city courts; for the sweet scent of lilac, 
rose and new mown hay was the breath of freedom 
to those four who felt like languishing prisoners after 
long confinement, or sportive school children let out 
to play. 

We had just returned from » piscatorial excursion 
through the Stoney Clove woods, bearing from the 
brawling trout streams where our lines had dropped 
that summer afternoon, a string of spotted beauties 
as prized trophies of our success, and now were 
silently watching the bright sunset’s glow as it slowly 
crept up ridge after ridge of the shadowy mountaina, 
then blazed on a far off steeple’s mute bell, and 
vanished. 

“T tell you, Anson, as I feel now it is impossible to 
electrify me with boyishr hapsodies over such execrable 
scenery as this, and expect a rapturous apprecia- 
tion of the same,” and Harry Russell shrugged his 
broad shoulders disdainfully. ‘Nature! I am in- 
different to everything but my aching bones caused 
by that unlucky tumble from a slippery log into the 
water when quietly fishing, and my hair-breadth 
escape afterward from a legion of bloodthirsty gnats 
commanded by a long-legged, striped fellow, who, 
with a clarion of victory led them en masse to my 
face.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“All? Why hear the noisy whirl of that mill-wheel 
opposite, going round and round like a plunging 
water fowl; it almost distracts me! If not mis- 
informed, you alleged Fecently | that ite serenk hag 
surpassed the grandest symph or e 

“ Pshaw,” replied Anson Kent, uneasily; “ ‘the 
minister has turned informer again. Yout judgment 
must have been operated upon by adverse circum- 
stances to credit such nonsense.” 

“Very likely, as my supply of Havanas is exhausted, 
and one solitary clay pipe, no whacco, with odious 
cheroots, are the only available substitutes to relieve 
my destitution. Besides, every good-looking girl in 
town is tacitly pledged to remain single until the 
rebellion ends, and tke bronzed veterans march 
home—there, that big wheel is disrespectfully clatter- 
ing again! Oblige me, Kent, by glancing some 
destructive missile against the object.” 

“With great pleasure,” returned Anson, smiling; 
not stirring, however, from his comfortable position 
on the broad stone steps, 

“There are no gossiping tea parties or quilting 
frolics at the parsonage, affording the clcrical flagellant 
an opportunity to animadvert against such social sins 
as kissing and courting, so naturally I do not take as 
favorable a view of things as I otherwise should.” 

“You do not, eh?” said Harry Russell. “Then 
you ought to be immured in a cloister where only 
visions of a sad, pensive face, and dark brown hair 
and eyes, would irradiate your rayless solitude. 
Suppose—” 

‘Suppose we arrange atrial of speed with these 
perti itoes; or propose to and marry, if 
she be willing, the first eligible woman that passes 
the gate? Lam ready for the indicated sacrifice.” 

“T expect so,” drily remarked Philip Marvine, who 
stood at my side. “It is no mystery that Elder 
Gilbert’s metheglin and humorous narrations of back- 
woods life when the mountains directly before us were 
the haunt of howling wolves and -@lthly panthers, 
are not the most prominent attractions. And yet 
arrogant Ralph Watson is a formidable rival "—{adeep 
sigh as of irrepressible anguish stole out on the still 
air. We then observed for the first time the bowed 
figure in the sitting-room near us, the gathering 
shadows preventing recognition. Philip cast a fur- 
tive glance of surprise and alarm about him, then 
continued)—“ for he is determined to win, even if a 
resort to misrepr tation is y; and he is 
not over-righteous; that is my unprejudiced opinion 
of the man.” 

“Thave nothing to fear from that worthy gentle- 
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man,” returned Harry Russell carelessly. ‘He will 
not interfere with my plans—if I have any.” 

“You fear;"’ said Marvine, slowly and deliberately, 
and his teeth closed tightly together; “ perhaps not, 
still it would not be advisable to incur the enmity or 
hatred of Ralph Watson. A vague suspicion lurks in 
my mind of his being nothing more or less than a 
specious, disguised deceiver, should his true character 
be known. So look out for the fellow. By the way,” 
turning to the circle surrounding him, “where is 
Willard Cameron? He came back with us from the 
Clove, and then complaining of fatigue disappeared. 
It is strange, but Aunt Judy assures me he was once 
engaged to the same girl Watson is—” 

“What! are you jesting? the name of Ralph Wat- 
son’s intended? Is it Carrie Gilbert?” sternly 
demanded Willard Cameron of the amazed Marvine, 
as he suddenly strode out from the hall doorway, and 
seized hold of his arm, 

“Are you, also, particularly interested in the future 
prospects of Watson, or the admirable choice he has 
made in selecting a wife?” inquired Philip Marvine, 
in a seemingly indifferent manner, but directing a 
swift searching look towards his excited interrogator. 


“T ought to be,” sententiously replied Willard 
Cameron, his voice hoarse with suppressed feeling. 
“Can I see you alone, Philip, a moment, respecting 
this matter?” 

Philip bowed in assent. 

Conversing earnestly together they walked leisurely 
down the winding lane that reached from the sloping 
pastures to the roadside, just as bustling Aunt Judy 
summoned us td the west room to tea by the emphatic 
injunction to “stop our talking if possible long 
enough to do justice to her nice, light biscuits, warm 
from the oven.” The hunger of our pent-up curiosity 
was not so easily appeased! 

“T purpose going over to Elder Gilbert's for an 
hour or 80; it is awful 1} here i or 
other,” announced Harry Russell, as we met on the 
front piazza after tea. ‘If Cameron seeks an inter- 
view with Ralph Watson he will probably go there, 
for Ralph is a frequent visitor lately.” 

Of course I acquiesced. To beguile the lonely walk 
to the elder’s farmhouse through the interjacent 
woods that entirely excluded the pleasant twilight by 
reason of the dense growth of hemlock and spruce 
that lined the rough foot-path, I amused myself with 
framing a suggestive picture that vividly separated 
itself from the past. It glowed in the throbbing 
atmosphere of the great metropolis. 

One morning I had entered, unobserved by its 
occupant, the neat law office of Willard Cameron, to 
secure his it to pany a merry party of 
intimate friends for a brief respite from business to 
the beautiful Catskills. I found him seated at his 
desk, intently perusing a blotted letter, the contents 
of which had evidently touched all the responsive 
chords of extreme suffering in his nature. Feeling a 
natural delicacy as to broaching what might be an 
intrusive subject at such a time, I was about to with- 
draw without speaking, when hearing a slight noise 
he turned his head toward the door and spied me; as 
he did so impulsively stagting up and extending his 
hand with a rather confused greeting. His face wore 
a whiteness that was almost deathly, and marked 
with perceptible lines of mental anguish, bis eyes 
supernaturally bright, with 
lips; it startled me, for I could only compere him to 
the fabled spectre of Glenmore’s forest. When I 
explained my object in calling, he abstractedly con- 
sidered the proposal, and then with extraordinary 
enthusiasm said: 

“Yes, I will go. During our lifetime duty some- 
times peremptorily insists upon our redressing real 
wrongs and grievances. I have an urgent affair that 
calls for immediate attention up that way, and I 
might ad 4 bine it with a pleasure 
trip. I was formerly cmaank with several families 
in that picturesque region. When do you start?” 
crumpling the letter in his hand as he spoke, 

Had that delicate missive t formed him into a 
resolute, merciless avenger, faithful and loving as 
ever to friend, but a personification of swift justice to 
one who had blighted his life and parted him, as by a 
rounded grave, from his first, early love? Was it 
connected with that “affair” he alluded to as requir- 
ing a settlement? 

It was quite dark when we emerged from the woods. 
Now and then we had caught a flitting gleam of 
white garments as we passed along the clreattous 

road—fluttering to and fro- ished and re-app 
further on again as if by magic, but proceeding in the 
same <lirection with ourselves, while rippling peals of 
low laughter floated back to us with Ralph Watson's 
firmer, deeper tones, 

“It is not difficult to conjecture who are enjoying 
& sentimental evening walk,” observed Russell, 
quickening his steps as I half audibly expressed the 
belief that spirits were certainly assembling in the 
vicinity—somewhere. ‘They are having a very in- 
teresting chat, judging by the mirth Ralph's witticisms 
occasion; probably rehearsing the ‘old, old story,’ 
caring little for Cameron, who impatiently awaits 
their return at the house, and can with difficulty 
repress occasional twinges of vexation at their pro- 
tracted al G ‘see there!” 

It was a scene never to be forgotten. A slender 
little creature gracefully occupied a rustic seat by the 
placid lake formed by the wild torrents leaping down 
from the adj it gorges, watching, perhaps, the soft 
reflection on the waters from the western sky, but 
more likely the speaker standing near her. Suddenly 
a tall form had swiftly detached itself from a thick 
clump of bushes, and a heavy hand was laid upon 
Watson’s shoulder—his broken exclamation and 
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| man,” returned Harry Russell carelessly. ‘He will 

| not interfere with my plans—if I have any.” 

“You fear;” said Marvine, slowly and deliberately, 

| and his teeth closed tightly together; “‘ perhaps not, 
still it would not be advisable to incur the enmity or 
hatred of Ralph Watson. A vague suspicion lurks in 
my mind of his being nothing more or less than a 
specious, disguised deceiver, should his true character 
be known. So look out for the fellow. By the way,” 

¢ turning to the circle surrounding him, “where is 

Willard Cameron? He came back with us from the 
Clove, and then complaining of fatigue disappeared. 
It is strange, but Aunt Judy assures me he was once 

H engaged to the same girl Watson is—” 

| “What! are you jesting? the name of Ralph Wat- 

| son’s intended? Is it Carrie Gilbert?” sternly 

demanded Willard Cameron of the amazed Marvine, 

as he suddenly strode out from the hall doorway, and 

seized hold of his arm. 

“Are you, also, particularly interested in the future 
prospects of Watson, or the admirable choice he has 
made in selecting a wife?” inquired Philip Marvine, 
in a ingly indifferent manner, but directing a 
swift hing look is his excited interrogator. 

“TI ought to be,” sententiously replied Willard 
Cameron, his voice hoarse with suppressed feeling. 
“Can I see you alone, Philip, a moment, respecting 
this matter?” 

Philip bowed in assent. 

Conversing earnestly together they walked leisurely 
down the winding lane that reached from the sloping 
pastures to the roadside, just as bustling Aunt Judy 
summoned us td the west room to tea by the emphatic 
injunction to “stop our talking if possible long 
enough to do justice to her nice, light biscuits, warm 
from the oven.” The hunger of our pent-up curiosity 
was not so easily appeased! 

“T purpose going over to Elder Gilbert’s for an 
hour or so; it is awful 1 here 1 or 
other,” announced Harry Russell, as we met on the 
front piazza after tea. ‘If Cameron seeks an inter- 
view with Ralph Watson he will probably go there, 
for Ralph is a frequent visitor lately.” 

Of course Iacquiesced. To beguile the lonely walk 
to the elder’s farmhouse through the interjacent 
woods that entirely excluded the pleasant twilight by 
reason of the dense growth of hemlock and spruce 
that lined the rough foot-path, I amused myself with 
framing a suggestive picture that vividly separated 
itself from the past. It glowed in the throbbing 
atmosphere of the great metropolis. 

One morning I had entered, unobserved by its 
occupant, the neat law office of Willard Cameron, to 
secure his t to pany a merry party of 
intimate friends for a brief respite from business to 
the beautiful Catskills. I found him seated at his 
desk, intently perusing a blotted letter, the contents 
of which had evidently touched all the responsive 
chords of extreme suffering in his nature. Feeling a 
natural delicacy as to broaching what might be an 
intrusive subject at such a time, I was about to with- 
draw without speaking, when hearing a slight noise 
he turned his head toward the door and spied me; as 
he did so impulsively starting up and extending his 
hand with a rather confused greeting. His face wore 
a whiteness that was almost deathly, and marked 
with perceptible lines of mental anguish, his eyes 
supernaturally bright, with compressed, bloodless 
lips; it startled me, for I could only compare him to 
the fabled spectre of Glenmore’s forest. When I 
explained my object in calling, he abstractedly con- 
sidered the proposal, and then with extraordinary 
enthusiasm said: 

“Yes, I will go. During our lifetime duty some- 
times peremptorily insists upon our redressing real 
wrongs and grievances. I have an urgent affair that 
calls for immediate attention up that way, and 1 
might advantag bine it with a pleasure 
trip. I was formerly acqnainied with several families 
in that picturesque region. When do you start?” 
crumpling the letter in his hand as he spoke. 

Had that delicate missive transformed him into a 
resolute, merciless avenger, faithful and loving as 
ever to friend, but a personification of swift justice to 
one who had blighted his life and parted him, as by a 
rounded grave, from his first, early love? Was it 
connected with that “affair” he alluded to as requir- 
ing a settlement? 

It was quite dark when we emerged from the woods. 
Now and then we had caught a flitting gleam of 
white garments as we passed along the circuitous 
road—fluttering to and fro—vanished and re-appeared 
further on again as if by magic, but proceeding in the 
same direction with ourselves, while rippling peals of 
low laughter floated back to us with Ralph Watson’s 
firmer, deeper tones, 

“It is not difficult to conjecture who are enjoying 
a sentimental evening walk,” observed Russell, 
quickening his steps as I half audibly expressed the 
belief that spirits were certainly assembling in the 
viginity—somewhere. ‘They are having a very in- 
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from the adjacent gorges, watching, perhaps, the soft 
reflection on the waters from the western sky, but 
more likely the speaker standing near her. Suddenly 
a tall form had swiftly detached itself from a thick 
clump of bushes, and a heavy hand was laid upon 
Watson’s shoulder—his broken exclamation and 





Carrie Gilbert’s shriek of alarm silenced by a quick, 
imperious gesture. 

“Good evening, Mr. Watson.”” Willard imper- 
turbably raised his hat with mock deference. “I see 
you have no difficulty in recognizing your dear friend 
Cameron. Our friendship is of a warm, enduring 
nature, is it not, sir?”’ 

“Indeed! I was not aware of it, as worthless 
advocates always were beneath my notice,” Ralph 
answered, sneeringly. ‘ Please explain your motives 
for this unwarrantable intrusion, occurring as it does 
at such an objectionable place and hour.” 

“Motives! dare you ask that, Ralph Watson?” 
cried Cameron, veh p ion in 
his dark gray eye. 

“TI dare do anything. If you are satisfied with 
existing circumstances I certainly ought to be. I 
would considerately advise you to be, however, if you 
entertain the slightest regard for your personal 
safety.” 

“ | am not satisfied,” was the calm, composed reply. 
“You have strong, 1 hope satisfactory reasons for 
hating me, but rest assured that I cannot be intimi- 
dated by fierce threats or virulent invective. The 
lady beside you only one year ago was my affianced 
wife, now the troth plight is broken and she whispers 
her vows to another. I have rigidly respected the 
assurance conveyed to me in that cold note that 

ied kage of letters returned to mea 
few months since by mail—that we were to be strang- 
ers from that time, as such to regard each other 
should we meet again; that I was free as air. Ido 
not accept the release.” 

“But—” 

“You know what caused the imaginary estrange- 
ment. I have convincing proof that you came to this 
village after successfully eluding the keen detectives, 
representing yourself as a retired merchant of means, 
and introducing yourself to Mr. Gilbert and his un- 
suspecting family, by assuring them I was your class- 
mate in college and most contidential friend in the 
city, and that it was my earnest request you should 
cali upon them and make their acquaintance. Your 
first exploit, then, was to adroitly intercept the letters 
I sent to Miss Gilbert, and those entrusted to your care 
to be left in the post-office for me, but never were! and 
afterwards securing the correspondence already re- 
ferred to, forwarded it tome with that forged note, 
purporting to be the true sentiments of one dearer to 
me than life itself. You could press your suit and 
not excite suspicion then. You were deliberately 
plotting for revenge against oné who as associate 
counsel in proving you guilty ofa terrible crime, closed 
the prison doors upon you.” 

“It is false!” retorted Ralph Watson. “I am 
innocent of the senseless charges you have fabricated 
to subserve private interests of your own. Come, 
Carrie, let us be going.” 

“Stop!” thundered Willard Cameron, assuming 
such a meaning attitude that I thought he meditated 
violence to his traducer. ‘‘God knows, and I speak 
it not irreverently, it was cowardly in you to secretly 
strike in my absence at my happiness through a 
tender, trusting woman.” 

“QO, this is cruel, cruel; how could you do it—how 
could you do it?” moaned Carrie, each word wrung 
out with bitter sobs as a realization of Ralph’s villiany 
came breaking through her memory. ‘‘ He ’—appeal- 
ing to Willard Cameron with a convulsive shudder— 
“he positively assured me you were engaged to the 
only daughter of a wealthy banker, and that he often 
heard your laughing comments at the club upon the 
credulous girl who imagined you loved her and in- 
tended to make her your wife. No word came from 
you; my worst fears were confirmed.” 

Harry and myself darted from our place of conceal- 
ment, for like a flash of lightning Watson had aimed 
a furious blow at Willard with his clenched fist as he 
attempted by a swift movement to spring past him, 
but Cameron anticipated it. In another instant he 
grasped Watson by the throat, irresistibly forcing 
him backward upon the ground. As we reached the 
spot, Ralph ded in di ing his right hand, 
and tearing his coat open, a bright weapon flashed 
before us, followed by a sharp report that awoke all 
the slumbering echoes in that mountain solitude, and 
Harry Russell sent the pistol crashing through the 
underwood, while the bullet only grazing Willard’s 
forehead, dropped harmlessly into the lake. 

“It is nothing, merely a scratch. Fasten those 
handcuffs so there will be no repetition of his last 
act,” said Cameron to the strong, zealous constable 
whom Philip Marvine had stationed close by to give 
assistance if needed. ‘‘ My work is nearly done.” 

“ Well, it’s all over with me. Triumph now in my 
shame and degradation,” muttered Ralph Watson, 
doggedly. , ‘‘ I will yet be even with you—should I 
escape again,” glaring like a chained maniac upon 
Willard and Carrie. 
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I was present at a joyous wedding before the “‘ four” 
returned to New York, when their marriage was 
quietly celebrated, and metheglin sparkled while 
light hearts kept up the merriment until the stars were 
giving place to day. In the gloomy cell of a frowning 
prison tossed Watson, cursing the disastrous failure 
of his schemes—a murderer alone with his consum- 
ing desire to wreak vengeance upon the two who had 
placed immortelles upon the grave of their estrange- 
ment, and now were united, no more to be separated 
below. 

The picture is complete! 





Vanity will sometimes make a very indifferent a 
very good friend, moving him to kindness to another 





from a desire of obtain his esteem. 
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ANTIQUITY OF MASONRY. 


There are many who are very tenacious as regards 
the age of F y; andd of dating its 
commencement as far back as possible. Now,whether 
we date only from the building of King Solomon's 
Temple, whose foundations were laid A. M. 2992, or 
whether we can trace it to the Egyptians, 2000 B. C., 
the principles are the same, and they are coeval with 
the creation of the world. When God said, “let there 
be light,” the masonic principles of good will to all 
men went forth with that command. It has ever 
been the pioneer of Christianity, as its patron saint 
St. John the Baptist was the pioneer of him who was 
the founder of Christianity. Its enemies have en- 
deavored in vain to overthrow it, and it has gained 
by opposition, b it is founded in the immu- 
table principles of Truth, 

—Which crushed to earth shall rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers: 

While Error wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among her worshippers. 


It has been used as a target to discharge the shafts 
of envy, malice and disappointed ambition against, 
but like the shield of Roderick Dhue, 


** Whose brazen studs and tough bull hide 
Had death so often dashed aside, 


it has harmlessly repelled all the strokes that have 
been aimed against its life; and though empires, 
states and kingdoms have been swept into oblivion, 
and the great Temple of Solomon, which was a monu- 
ment of its operative character, has ceased to exist, 
yet in its speculative form it has still existed, and 
will continue to exist and flourish until that time 
shall come when “the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid, 
and the calf and the young lion and the fatling to- 
gether, and a little child shall lead them.” Then 
will its mission be accomplished, and it will no longer 
be needed as an institution, for its principles will 
have then become universal. The only thing to dis- 
turb its progress is to be found in the admission of 
those who are incapable of appreciating its lessons, 
and seek admission from idle curiosity or for the ben- 
efit they expect to derive from those who are associ- 
ated with us. These poison the institution for a 
time, and retard its progress; the poison begins to 
work, and finally shows itself in eruptions upon the 
body; but it goes no deeper. It cannot kill, though it 
may mar its beauty for a while, for in time it will 
purge itself of these foul eruptions, and shine out in 
its original beauty. 

The principles it i Jeates can never die so long as 
they are in such strict accordance with those con- 
veyed in the answer of our Saviour to the lawyer who 
asked him “Who is my neighbor?” The answer 
was given in the relation of the incident of the man 
who fell among thieves, who stripped him and 
wounded him, leaving him by the road side half dead. 
Some of his own countrymen passed him by without 
offering any assistance, but a certain Samaritan who 
happened to be journeying that way, took compassion 
upon him, bound up his wounds, set him upon his 
own beast, and conveyed him to a place of shelter. 

When our Saviour had thus satisfied his questi 
as to who was his neighbor, his command to him was 
*“*Go thou and do likewise.” Acting in accordance 
with this lof our S , it has presented 
the cup of water to the parched lips of the sufferer, 
and has poured oil into the wounds of the stranger 
by the wayside. The widow and the orphan have 
been the recipients of its charities, and their grateful 
prayers have ded for its ti and pros- 
perity. Many of its charities are in secret, and the 
relieved ones are ignorant of the source from whence 
they receive it. 

While it is the busi of the operative Mason to 
prepare the stones from the quarries for the building 
of which they are to form a part, it is the business of 
the speculative Mason to prepare the materials taken 
from the quarries of humanity, for that moral fabric 
consecrated to Virtue and Charity. Masonry is the 
great balance wheel which serves to check the em- 
bittered feelings which party warfare and political 
strife engender, and when once it has found its way 
into the heart a spark will ever linger there, however 
its owner may stray from its teachings, which needs 
but a breath when opportunity offers, to kindle that 
spark into a flame of brotherly love and affection. 

A sea captain related to me an incident which hap- 
pened to him near Havana. He was boarded by a 
crew from a pirate vessel, who after placing a guard 
over him proceeded to search the vessel; in the cabin 
the officer of the pirate crew found the captain’s desk, 
which on forcing open exhibited the tain’s ma- 























had it?” ‘Ever since the trees began to grow, or 
the rivers to run.” 

We need therefore have no dispute in relation to its 
antiquity, but endeavor to carry out its principles in 
our lives, and thus give it a higher value than the 
mere fact of antiquity can bestow upon it. 
CRAFTSMAN, 


ROUND THIS ALTAR COME: OR, 
MASONS STILL ARE BLEST. 





BY BROTHER ROBERT MORRIS, LL.D. 
Brothers, met from every nation, 
Far away from home, 
Men of every rank and station, 
Round this altar come. 
Bring your hearts, so full of feeling; 
Join your hands, so true; 
Swear, ye sons of truth and hors, 
Nought shall sever you. 
Chorus.—War's dark cloud will vanish— 
Joy to East and West; 
Though the land is full of weeping, 
Masons, Masons still are blest. 


Come forgetting every sorrow, 
LEVEL bring, and SQuvaRE; 
Leave all trouble to to-morrow, 
Each the Compass bear; 
Pass the TROWEL o'er each discord, 
Wear the LAMBSKIN white; 
Brothers, one more happy meeting, 
In our Lodge to-night. 
Chorus.—W ar's dark cloud will vanish— 
Joy to East and WEst, etc. 


In the circle here extended 
Shadowy forms appear; 
With our loving spirits blended, 
Dead ones, ah, how dear! . 
Dead on many a field of battle, 
Lost to friends and home, 
Yet, in Masons’ love surviving, 
Round this altar come. 
Chorus.—W ar's dark cloud will vanish— 
Joy to East and WEsT, etc. 


When to distant homes returning, 
We shall say farewell, 
And shall cease the tender yearning 
Now our bosoms feel— 
Prattling lips and sweet caresses, 
All the joys of home, 
Will bring back the loving circle, 
Round this altar come. 
Chorus.—W ar's dark cloud will vanish— 
Joy to East and WEsr, etc. 


LUKEWARM MASsons.—A correspondent asks us 
how it is that so many persons, after a zealous con- 
nection with Masonry, all at once fall into an entire 
neglect of it, and not seldom a desertion virtually of 
the order. That such is the case cannot be denied. 
And the solution of the problem may be found in the 
fact that many enter Masonry without a sufficiently 
stable idea of its obligations. Others again, from be- 
ing too zealous at first, find there is not in the order 
that food for mere excitement their minds crave, and 
they then languish. Whilst another class, good and 
conscientious men, too, find those things take place 
in Masonry which they cannot believe conduce to its 
well-being, and which they feel not to be in accordance 
with its true principles. Desirous of avoiding a col- 
lision of opinions, which might induce strife where 
only harmony should exist, they withdraw. And 
thus true it is that Masonry, in our own day, has 
more deserters than recruits. Let all aid a return to 
brighter times.—Jndian Freemason’s Friend. 

ANCIENT MYSTERIES. 

Isaiah, the Hebrew prophet, wrote :—“ I will bring 
the blind by a way they know not; I will lead them 
in paths they have not known; 1 will make darkness 
light before them, and crooked things straight.” 
There is nowhere to be discovered in books, sacred or 
profane, a better description of the characteristics 
which were common to all the initiations of the an- 
cient world, The ceremonies in each commenced in 
darkness and ended in light. The initiate was blind 
as to what was before him—in a condition of total ig- 
norance as to that of which he sought a revelation— 
and the result was knowledge, or, symbolically speak- 
ing, light. 


DEATH OF A ZEALOUS MASON. — We regret to 
announce the death of brother John R. Bradford, an 
old and distinguished Mason and well known to the 
Boston fraternity. For many years he has assisted in 
the workings of lodges, chapters, cou*:ciis and en- 
campments, ready to take any position, on an emer- 
gency, and always filling it with dignity and to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, The various masonic 
bodies turned out in large numbers to attend his 
funeral. 


PATIENCE AND SOMETHING ELSE. 
It is much easier in some cases than others to pro- 


duce what looks like patience, There is a constitu- 
tional impatience which is the natural result of the 











sonic dip] He i diately took it from the desk, 
laid it upon the table, and with his crew immediately 
departed to his own ship. There was the spark 
which the sight of that little masonic emblem 
kindled into a blaze which he could not smother, 
and in placing that diploma upon the table he made 
known to his stranger brother why he could not 
wrong him. How full of meaning was that answer 
of the Indian chief who as a Mason once visited one 
of our lodges in the West. He was asked, ‘‘ Where 
did your people get Masonry from?” ‘From the 








Great Spirit!” was his reply. “How long have they 


delicate nervous system, and the quick, active brain 
which always accompany high talent and cultivation, 
Some people, again, seem naturally patient. They 
are not easily fluttered and excited. They are phleg- 
matic and comatose, the result mainly of a dull brain 
and a slow circulation. Extremely stupid people of- 
ten seem remarkably patient. The truth is, the more 
patient men seem the less patient they often are. 
That quietude of manner which is the outward sign of 
patience in one strivingagainst anger may be the out- 
ward sign of mere stolidity in another. It is not pa- 
tience to be composed under what another would feel 





keenly, if the reason is that you do not feel it at all. 








teresting chat, judging by the mirth Ralph's witticisms 
occasion; probably rehearsing the ‘old, old story,’ 
caring little for C. ,» who impatiently awaits 
their return at the house, and can with difficulty 
repress occasional twinges of vexation at their pro- 
tracted absence. Gracious—see there!” 

It was a scene never to be forgotten. A slender 
little creature gracefully occupied a rustic seat by the 
placid lake formed by the wild torrents leaping down 
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BARBARA. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


Close at the window-pane Barbara stands; 
The walls o' th’ dingy old house are aglow; 

Pressing her cheeks are her two little hands, 
Drooping her eyelids so meek and so low. 


What do you see, little Barbara? Say! 
The walls o' th’ dingy old house are aglow; 

The leaves they are down, and the birds are away, 
And lilac and rosebush are white with the snow. 


An hour the sun has been out o° th’ west; 
The walls 0° th’ poor little house are aglow; 
Come, Barbara, come to th’ hearth with th’ rest! 
Right gaily she tosses her curls for a ‘‘ No!" 


The grandmother sits in her straw-bottom chair; 
And rafter and wall they are brightly aglow; 
The dear little mother is knitting a pair 
Of scarlet-wool stockings tipt white at th’ toe. 


A glad girl and boy are at play by her knee; 
The walls o' th’ poor little house are aglow; 
Now driving th’ crickets, for cows, in their glee, 
Now rolling the yarn-balls o° scarlet and snow. 


And now they are fishers, with nets in the stream; 
And rafter and wall o' th’ house are aglow; 

Or sleeping, or waking, their lives are a dream: 
But what seeth Barbara, there in the snow ? 


And th’ voice of Barbara ringeth out clear; 

The walls, the rough rafters, how brightly they glow! 
If you will believe me, I see you all here! 

Our dear little room seemeth double, you know, 


The fire, the tea-kettle swung on the crane; 
And rafter and wall with the candle aglow; 

Grandmother and mother, right over again! 
And Peter, and Katherine, all in the snow. 


Sweet Barbara, standing so close to th’ pane, 
With the walls 0° th’ little house brightly aglow, 

You will only see everything over again, 
Whatever you see, and wherever you go. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
OLD MAID. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 

“$o you've got a boarder, Mrs. Barry?” 

“ Yes,” answered that person, gloomily enough. 
“T wish it was a common boarder, and no worse. 
But Aunt Margaret will expect to be made one of the 
family, and old maids are so disagreeable.” 

“T’ve known some that wasn’t.” 

“ They're scarce, I guess, and I don’t look for any 
such luck in this case. She taught school till her 
health failed; she’s real nervous looking, and will be 
irritable and cross as bedlam, I am sure of it. I wish 
she could have found some other place to keep herself 
in, but I suppose I’ve got to bear it as long as she 
chooses to live. Or perhaps it would be speaking 
more correctly to say—as long as JZ can contrive to 
live, with an old maid in the house.” 

“* I wouldn’t have had her come, if I felt so.” 

“ What could Ido? She wrote to John, telling her 
situation and asking leave to come to us. 1 can 
scarcely imagine what put it into her head to do it, 
for Margaret and I had never seen one another, and 
she and John—though they were cousins—that is the 
actual relationship existing between her and us— 
were never even well acquainted. But as she said, 
she had no near relations, and she thought Acton 
would be a nice quiet place. No doubt the arrange- 
ment is a very nice one, so far as she is concerned, 
but considerably the reverse to us.” 

“ How old is she?” 

“ How old! Ha, ha. You have never known much 
about old maids, I guess, if you suppose anybody can 
come near finding out their real age. Aunt Mar- 
garet calls herself twenty-six, and as I told my hus- 
band, she wont grow any older for these ten years. 
Yes, she took pains to mention last night at the sup- 
per-table that she was twenty-six—I like to have 
burst out laughing.” 

This was the style of conversation with which Mrs. 
John Barry’s neighbor loaded her gossip-bag and 
forthwith went about the village making g 


ing an old maid, most people’s judgments would 
have been in favor of her being yet on the sunny side 
of twenty-five, but of course Mrs. Barry knew best. 

Though retiring in her habits, perhaps on account 
of her state of health, Miss Bond appeared very far 
from cross-grained or ial. Her habitual expres- 
sion, it is true, was rather sad, like one who has 
brooded over some secret pain, but Margaret was not 
morbid or gloomy. She had a fondness for patting 
children on the head, whom she met in her walks, 
calling them gently Bub and Sis. The little creatures 
doubtless reminded her of better days, the days of 
her independence. They grew fond of her too, and 
the smaller ones always made a point, when they saw 
her coming, of running to meet her and holding up a 
hand to be led a little way, while she talked to them 
in her pleasant tones. 

The ex-school mistress might manage to conciliate 
the village children, and even their parents, but not 
her relations. Keziah Barry was proof against all 
her arts of kindliness. To that household she was 
not Miss Bond or Aunt Margaret long; she was “the 
old maid,” or in the choice dialect of Master Jackson 
Barry, his mother’s own darling of thirteen—“the 
darned old maid.” Little Alice was so far won over 
to her aunt’s cause, as to be fond of stealing away as 
often as she could without her mother’s knowledge, 
to Miss Margaret’s room, there to look at pictures and 
listen to stories; yet whenever she was in a pet, and 
to the child of such a mother this happened daily, al- 
most hourly, she would pipe her baby voice with 
the language—“ You shan’t stay here—old Marget 
maid.” 

“T can’t hope to get rid of her in this way,” said 
the amiable Keziah one day to her husband. “I’ve 
done my best to drive her out of the house, but she 
doesn’t know enough to mind it at all. Here she’ll 
stay, and be sick on our hands, noquestion; and who 
is a-going to take care of her, I’d like to know?” 

“She seems to look a good deal healthier than when 
she came here,” John ventured to interpose. “A 
good many have remarked to me lately how plump 
and fair she was looking.” 

“O dear!” returned his wife scornfully, “ I wonder 
who takes such an interest in an old maid. If any- 
body fancies they’d like to have her in their house, 
let ’em try it, that’s all. If she was my relation, she 
shouldn’t stay here another day, but wives must al- 
ways submit to be tor ted with husbands’ moth 
and aunts and cousins. Yes,” she added, “I dare say 
she'll get well and live till long after I’m worn out 
and in my grave.” 

It appeared that whether Margaret lived or died, she 
would not be able to satisfy her cousin John’s wife. 

“She can’t have laid by so very much money,” re- 
sumed the woman, “and she wont be able to pay her 
board always.” 

John Barry was a silent, inoffensive individual, not 
given to arg t, where arg t could not avail. 
Conjugal discipline had rendered him meek. He had 
never stood up for his own rights, and how should he 
for Margaret’s. He loved peace, though knowing so 
little of its enjoyment, so presently submitted as 
follows: 

“If we could contrive to marry Margaret.” 

“Marry her, ha ha! For pity’s sake, who’d want 
the old maid? I wish ’twas possible, but it isn’t.” 


“There’s Portus Parsley,” suggested John,with un- 
common daring. ‘There was a rumor of Margaret’s 
having a beau not many years back.” 

Mrs. Barry was struck. For the first time in her 
wedded career, her honored spouse had come out with 
an idea—a grand idea—a brilliant idea. She gave 
him a look of mingled amazement and admiration, 
as she said: 

“Fetch it to pass, John—if you can do it, fetch it 
to pass.” 

The candidate upon whom they had agreed for tak- 
ing the troublesome Margaret off their hands, was a 
bachelor of forty, who earlier in life had gone about 
getting him a wife in so very energetic a manner as 
to have run the thing into the ground. The report 
was current that in the course of as many months he 
asked twelve different girls to ‘have him,” and by 
one after another he was rejected, it having got to be 
a mania with them to reject the poor man. The 
bachelor seemed to have accepted his fate, for he had 
never been known to engage in any matrimonial 

















distribution. Of course, everybody expected to see, 
whenever the new-comer chose to show herself, a 
sharp-nosed, vinegar-faced cross-grained spinster, 
whose mission was to talk and pick quarrels gener- 
ally and excite civil war throughout the neighb 
hood. 

In her personal appearance they were certainly 
disappointed. Miss Bond was tall and rather thin, 
in so fur corresponding to the established type of old- 
maidenhood. But she had been, and was still, tine- 
looking, with dark thoughtful eyes which occasion- 
ally flashed in their sockets like diamonds, teeth so 
white and regular that many at first sight suspected 
them to be artificial, and wavy black hair, which 
however advanced she might be in accordance with 
Mrs. Barry's theory ardently persisted in, was still 
affluent and without the suspicion of a gray thread. 
She had likewise a low clear voice that was music to 
@ refined ear. 

Her manners had that quiet dignity which marks 
the union of intellectual vigor with self-discipline and 

tness of dispositi Ido not pretend to say that 
one in twenty of the Acton villagers were capable of 
analyzing her character and appreciating her quality ; 
but the majority gradually so far g their pre- 
judices as to cease to regard the being who had come 
among them as terrible or formidable. As to her be- 














peculation since; yet the past was a fixed fact, and 
at the present day Portus Parsley was a laughing- 
stock in love matters to the second generation of vil- 
lage lads and lasses. 

Within a week after the conversation between 
John Barry and his wife, Mr. Parsley came to make 
them an evening visit. He sat very stiffly upright in 
a pair of very tight new boots, and a bran new scarlet 
neck-tie. He talked like a bouk, or rather a heap of 
books jumbled together; and Margaret must have 
been difficult indeed if she could not be pleased with 
some of the various topics of conversation he intro- 
duced, 

However, Mr. Parsley knew enough of womankind 
to feel only too sure that on this his first visit he had 
made little impression. But having been assured by 
Margaret’s cousin, that he could not fail, the visit 
was repeated again and again, and shortly the bache- 
lor proposed in due form. It was extremely doubtful 
if Margaret had had any intimation of his purpose 
sooner. Certain it is, his old luck attended him, and 
Mr. Parsley for the thirteenth time in his life, went 
home—rejected. , 

The storm of wrath brought down on Margaret's 
head by this result, I will not undertake to depict. 
She took it all quietly—ay, with most provoking 
calmness. 





The very evening following that on which Miss 


Bond had so audaciously frustrated the delightful 
little scheme of her affectionate relations, John 
Barry returned home from the post-office, and said 
to his wife—the old maid being safely in her chamber 
out of hearing— 

* Peter Haskins, the postmaster, just told me for a 
fact, that Margaret has been in the habit of receiving 
letters post-marked London. What can it mean?” 

Keziah stared in dumb surprise for a full minute, 
then responded: 

“T don’t believe a word on’t. 
lies.” 

At that moment there was a knock at the door. 
Acton people did not use bells, except on their horses 
and cows. 

“I shouldn’t wonder a bit if’was Portus Parsley,” 
said Mrs. Barry in a hoarse whisper, “and if ’tis, I 
do say she shall come down if I have to drag her.” 

Mr. Barry opened the door, and a stranger, a man 
little less than thirty, well habited, and of fine com- 
manding appearance, stood before him. 

“Ts Mrs. Jocelyn in?” 

“No sir. No such person was ever here.” 

Keziah with a fascination she could not resist, had 
risen and followed her husband half way to the door. 

“The person I seek was formerly Miss Margaret 
Bond,” pursued the stranger. 

“Ot!” stammered Margaret’s cousin, “ what can 
you want, sir, and who might you be?” 

Before he could reply, Margaret herself flew down 
the staircase like a bird in air, and alighted in the 
stranger’s enfolding arms. 

“My dear, dear wife!” 

“ Vincent—my husband!” 

Astounded, confounded, are feeble words with 
which to describe the sensations of these people with 
whom for nearly a year now Margaret had had a 
home—such as it was. She could not afford to come 
down from her pi le of happi to take note of 
their feelings, but simply saying: 

“My husband Mr. Jocelyn—Mr. and Mrs. Barry,” 
led the way to her chamber, or rather went up the 
staircase leaning on the gentleman’s arm. 

Surely after what Mrs. Keziah had done already, 
no apology need be offered for her listening a full hour 
at the door of their room. If she was not afraid there 
was something wrong at present, she certainly was 
very dubious respecting the past and also the future. 
There was no cause for apprehending trouble; Mar- 
garet Jocelyn was above stooping to revenge herself 
on her relations for their injustice and petty tyranny, 
but left them to the enjoyment of their own thoughts, 
whatever they might be. All the listener distinctly 
overheard was this: 

“ At last, my dear Maggie, all is settled as we could 
wish. After this cruel separation, we are to enjoy 
with each other all that this world, and the hope of 
a better, can bestow. The suit, though a trying one, 
was decided wholly in my fuvor; aud it has been the 
means throughout of gaining me a host of friends. 
We are to sail for our future home at the earliest day 
it can please you, and it shall not be my fault, my 
own dear wife, if you ever know any more of this 
world’s cruel selfishness.” 

Next morning Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Jocelyn left 
John Barry’s with very little regret or ceremony, and 
without explaining anything. Some days afterward, 
a lady of Acton who had braved Mrs. John Barry 
and been kind to Margaret, received from her, then 
ready to sail for England with her husband, a letter 
which served to clear up the mystery. 

The school-teacher, Margaret Bond, two summers 
before indulged in a little trip to the seaside, where 
she and the English gentleman met and formed a 
mutual attachment. Mr. Jocelyn offered his hand 
and was accepted. At this point Mr. Jocelyn was 
summoned home to England. A relative had died 
bequeathing him a large estate, but there being other 
heirs, the will was to be contested. 

Margaret’s lover could not quit America until he 
had first been united to the woman of his choice. 
But she, wishing to avoid any gossip which the cir- 
cumstances might occasion, stipulated for a strictly 
private marriage; and it took place accordingly at 
the clergyman’s house, with only his family as wit- 
nesses, and these understanding that nothing was to 
be made public until the bridegroom’s return to 
America. It was whispered that Miss Bond had 
had a disappointment—that her heartless lover had 
forsaken her; but indeed the affair had been very 
little known and was soon forgotten. Margaret Joce- 
lyn could now afford to laugh at such mistaken ideas, 
and to pity those who had made her period of loneli- 
ness yet more miserable. 
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A NAUTICAL PET. . 

‘We remember once there were four ships of us lying 
windbound in a little basin of a harbor at the western 
extremity of Bass’ Strait, and all bound into Hobart 
Town, in Van Diemen’s Land. Among the number 
was a Glasgow ship called the Caledonia—a regular 
mallet, commanded by Captain Archie Macgriggor, 
who thought her about the fanciest craft that ever 
floated. We were all anxious to get into Hobart 
Town before the queen’s birthday, which was to be an 
extra big holiday. So out we all went, one morning, 
and after banging away at a southeast gale a couple 
of days, we got a start, and three of us ran into port 
two days ahead of the queen’s time. Ten days after- 
wards in came the old Glasgow tub, staggering under 
every inch of canvas. Captain Macgriggor ran her 
slap into the mud till Se ‘brought up, and then 
leaping on the wharf, he slapped and petted her 
affectionately, singing out, ‘‘ Weel doon, me noble 
Caledonia!” 








Much in Hittle. 


Burns’s two sons, Nicol and James, are colonels in 
East India—71 and 73 years of age respectively. 

A splendid service of gold plate, made for Max- 
imilian, attracts attention in Paris. 

A man just executed in Odessa had committed 
twenty-two murders. 

The Rothschilds—shrewd old files—are buying 
largely in U. 8. stocks. 

Louis Napoleon has sold his life uf Cesar for eight 
thousand dollars. . 

Gen. Gilmore knocked a man down for refusing to 
help extinguish the recent fire at Hilton Head, 

The rebel treasury is short about one thousand and 
tifty millions. A little pile. 

The New York Express styles the Fifth Avenue a 
Belle foundry. 

The Richmond papers have discovered that their 
sea-ports were not worth holding. 

In Boston, in three days, eggs tumbled from eighty 
cents to thirty-two. 

One of our provost marshals is to be removed. 
Reason is not stated. 

Some people are predicting a decline in butter, now 
that eggs have fallen. 

No more ladies wit! be permitted to visit the Army 
of the Potomac. Stern are the rules of war. 

The income tax of Philadelphia amounts to a little 
over one million of dollars. 

A good style of man for Lieutenant General— 
SHER-man. ' 

The vote rejecting the Constitutional Amendment 
by the Kentucky Legislature, was 58 to 26. 

Two hundred and forty thousand Union soldiers 
have died in the service of our country. 

The treasury is now paying out $2,000,000 a day for 
troops.. 

The Hoosac tunnel was damaged $30,000 worth by 
the recent riots. 

Gored skirts are advancing into favor, and the 
furore for handsome underskirts still rages. 

Large numbers of rebel agents are leaving Canada 
in disgust. 

The Yaukees are said to make Winchester, Va., 
very lively with balls, parties, etc. 

The cause of high rents in New York is the want 
of laborers to build new houses. 

Shad from the South were served in New York last 
week. 

Syracuse, Albany, Auburn and New York are all 
fighting to be the capital of New York. 

In female schools the demand is for principals—not 
men. 

The shoddy contractors ‘do good by stealth and 
blush to find it fame.” 

Connecticut will hold an extra session of her Legis- 
lature to ratify the Abolition A d t. 

Wisconsin and Minnesota saw. a brilliant meteor 





| last week. 


It is now said that Mobile is to be defended. 
regard says so. 

Governor Vance of North Carolina, is in search of 
the last-ditch. 

In the restaurants in Richmond is the following 
notice: “ Gentlemen will please pay before eating.” 

A woman in New York killed a prize fighter with a 
flat-iron recently. 

Switzerland is thinking of revising her constitu- 
tion. 

A man in England has been sentenced to six months 
imprisonment for stealing six walnuts. 

The late release of a rebel major general was on 
account of his Pryor conduct. 

Patti’s approaching marriage occupies the French 
feuilletonists. 

There have been collected in Chicago $7510 towards 
the Douglas monument. 

The wild geese are flying North. 
coming, coming.” 

One or two rebel privateers are playing the deuce 
with our shipping. 

The Fenian Brotherhood recently had a mass 
meeting in Faneuil Hall. 

A good mechanic earns in Washington $450 per 
day, and his expenses are just twice that. 

Doctor Livingstone proposes another summer tour 
to Lake Nyassa, in Central Africa. 

The gold customs at New York for February 
exceed four and a half millions. 

A pleasant little place in Wales—Llantairmathar- 
farneithaf. 


Beau- 


“Spring is 
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A ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTION. 

The zoological collection belonging to the public at 
the New York Central Park consists of three ring- 
doves, a raccoon, a pair of oppossums, a kinkaju, 
three antbears, a pair of pelicans, five whistling 
ducks, two wild ducks from Porto Rico, a nutria, 
three monkeys, an anaconda, two black American 
bears, two broad-tailed sheep, a buffalo, an elk, four 
turtles, a flamingo, five prairie wolves, fourteen 
American eagles, a silver-gray fox, with swans, swan 
geese, etc., at the lakes; Guinea hens and peacocks 
in the Ramble, and from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred pigeons in the dovecote. 








A Hrrt.—Said a customer afflicted with a bad cold 
to a pharmaceutist of whom he had brought various 
kinds of mixtures to no purpose, “I must take up a 
subscription among my friends to pay the medicine 
bill.” 


“TI think,” rejoined the proprietor of the mortar 





and pestle, “ your friends would rather pay for your 
coughing.” 
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The World in Miniature. 
LOVE'S PHILOSOPHY, 
The mountains mingle with the river, 
And the rivers with the ocean, 
The winds of heaven mix forever 
With a sweet emotion; 
Nothing in this world is single, 
All things by law divine 
In another's being mingle— 
Why not I with thine? 


See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another; 

No sister flower would be forgiven, 
If it detained its brother; 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea; 

What are all these kissings worth, 
If thou kiss not me? 

The prisoners in Irving Block, Memphis, are funny 
fellows. They toss every new comer in a blanket 
immediately that he enters the place. Then they 
try him by court martial on the charges for which 
he is committed, if they can ascertain them, and he 
is pretty sure to be convicted and tossed in a blanket 
again—the favorite penalty. 

The freedmen in Louisiana, in charge of Thomas 
W. Conway, superintendent for the government, 
number about 70,000, of whom 50,000 are on private 
plantations, 15,000 on plantations managed by the 
government, and 14,000 supported by the govern- 
ment, at a cost last year of $113,500. Over a million 
dollars’ worth of property was transferred to the 
treasury during the year. 

A correspondent at Wilmington writes :—“ It would 
do your epicures good to see the fine, glistening, fut 
shad which are now being caught here. The prices, 
however, would startle them—forty dollars per pair! 
—in confederate currency. 

Drafting is going on prosperousty in Philadelphia, 
and the newspapers publish each day long lists of the 
conscripts; Among the crowd watching the draw- 
ing, lately, was a sympathetic little boy, who, on 
hearing his father’s name announced by the provost- 
marshal, fell down in a fit. 

The army hospitals in Philadelphia have 18,740 
beds; last year fifty thousand patients were treated. 

One Charles A. Bradshaw, calling himself reverend, 
with his wife, lately visited the village of Kent, in 
Litchfield county, Conn., and began a series of revival 
meetings. A few nights since he was disturbed in 
one of them by the appearance of two constables, 
who concluded the services by explaining that the 
“Rev.” Bradshaw had been under arrest at Oswego, 
N. Y., for passing counterfeit money, and played 
false to his bondsmen; also, that he left behind him 
another wife. This last “call” was so urgent, that 
he concluded to accept it. 

A widow of forty-one years has just had her broken 
heart healed by a verdict of $2000 from an unfaithful 
lover of eighty, in Wayne.county, Ohio, 

A boy lately committed suicide in London because 
of disappointmen t quent on the loss of a game 
of marbles. Men have killed themselves for causes 
as trivial. As Thackeray says, in one of his poems, 
“The triumphs and defeats of boys are but repeated 
in our age.” 

The Belgian journals state that at the late sporting 
excursion at Leitzlingen, the king of Prussia killed 
twenty-six deer and thirty-four wild boars; and the 
emperor of Russia, sixty-two of the latter, and forty- 
two of the former. 

There is a company at Freedom, N. H., engaged in 
manufacturing tar from pine stumps. They produce 
forty barrels of tar and seven or eight of spirits of 
turpentine per week. The stumps are drawn and 
cut up as for stove-wood, put into a retort, and their 
essence fried out. A cord of pitch wood gives three 
barrels of tar worth $14 per barrel, and eighteen gal- 
lons of spirits worth some $7 or $8 the gallon. Profit- 
able business. 

The Richmond Enquirer admits that the Border 
States were pushed into the rebellion against their 
judgment and will, by the Gulf States, and accuses 
the latter with leaving the burden and risks of the 
war upon their border allies. 

It is said that the deaf mutes at the Hartford Asy- 
lum have a company who have acquired surprising 
proficiency in military drill, all the orders being, of 
course, given by signs. 





Gen. Hooker recently wrote to the ladies engaged 
in getting up the Chicago Sanitary Fair:—‘‘ While 
Europe during the Crimean war produced but one 
Florence Nightingale, we, of the young republic, have 
such a goddess enshrined in every household.” 

A literary lady of Philadelphia, the author of sev- 
eral books and much newspaper poetry, stole a para- 
sol at the White House, during Mrs. Lincoln's mati- 
nee, lately. She was followed to the house where 
she was visiting, arrested, confessed, and was, in con- 
sideration of her high standing, discharged. 

Prentice wishes that every “ bounty-jumper” 
might be made to jump high enough to get his head 
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entangled in a noose suspended over him. 

A bill introduced into the rebel Congress autbor- 
izes the impressment of cotton and tobacco, to be 
paid for in six per cent. bonds at par, 

A hundred black walnut coffins recently arrived at 
San Francisco. They had been shipped from Boston 
at first to the Isle of France; aud there being no sale 
there for them, they were sent to Melbourne, and 
from there they were brought to California. 
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Che World in Winiature. 


LOVE'S PHILOSOPHY. 
The mountains mingle with the river, 
And the rivers with the ocean, 
The winds of heaven mix forever 
With a sweet emotion; 
Nothing in this world is single, 
All things by law divine 
In another's being mingle— 
Why not I with thine? 


See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another; 

No sister flower would be forgiven, 
If it detained its brother; 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea ; 

What are all these kissings worth, 
If thou kiss not me? 

The prisoners in Irving Block, Memphis, are funny 
fellows. They toss every new comer in a blanket 
immediately that he enters the place. Then they 
try him by court martial on the charges for which 
he is committed, if they can ascertain them, and he 
is pretty sure to be convicted and tossed in a blanket 
again—the favorite penalty. 

The freedmen in Louisiana, in charge of Thomas 
W. Conway, superintendent for the government, 
number about 70,000, of whom 50,000 are on private 
plantations, 15,000 on plantations managed by the 
government, and 14,000 supported by the govern- 
ment, at a cost last year of $113,500. Over a million 
dollars’ worth of property was transferred to the 
treasury during the year. 

A correspondent at Wilmington writes :—“ It would 
do your epicures good to see the fine, glistening, fat 
shad which are now being caught here. The prices, 
however, would startle them—forty dollars per pair! 
—in confederate currency. 


Drafting is going on prosperously in Philadelphia, 
and the newspapers publish each day long lists of the 
conscripts: Among the crowd watching the draw- 
ing, lately, was a sympathetic little boy, who, on 
hearing his father’s name announced by the provost- 
marshal, fell down in a fit. 

The army hospitals in Philadelphia have 18,740 
beds; last year fifty thousand patients were treated. 

One Charles A. Bradshaw, calling himself reverend, 
with his wife, lately visited the village of Kent, in 
Litchfield county, Conn., and began a series of revival 
meetings. <A few nights since he was disturbed in 
one of them by the appearance of two constables, 
who concluded the services by explaining that the 
“Rev.” Bradshaw had been under arrest at Oswego, 
N. Y., for passing counterfeit money, and played 
false to his bondsmen; also, that he left behind him 
another wife. This last “call” was so urgent, that 
he concluded to accept it. 

A widow of forty-one years has just had her broken 
heart healed by a verdict of $2000 from an unfaithful 
lover of eighty, in Wayne.county, Ohio. 

A boy lately committed suicide in London because 
of disappointment consequent on the loss of a game 
of marbles. Men have killed themselves for causes 
as trivial. As Thackeray says, in one of his poems, 
“The triumphs and defeats of boys are but repeated 
in our age.” 

The Belgian journals state that at the late sporting 
excursion at Leitzlingen, the king of Prussia killed 
twenty-six deer and thirty-four wild boars; and the 
emperor of Russia, sixty-two of the latter, and forty- 
two of the former. 

There is a company at Freedom, N. H., engaged in 
manufacturing tar from pine stumps. They produce 
forty barrels of tar and seven or eight of spirits of 
turpentine per week. The stumps are drawn and 
cut up as for stove-wood, put into a retort, and their 
essence fried out. A cord of pitch wood gives three 
barrels of tar worth $14 per barrel, and eighteen gal- 
lons of spirits worth some $7 or $8 the gallon. Profit- 
able business. 

The Richmond Enquirer admits that the Border 
States were pushed into the rebellion against their 
judgment and will, by the Gulf States, and accuses 
the latter with leaving the burden and risks of the 
war upon their border allies. 

It is said that the deaf mutes at the Hartford Asy- 
lum have a company who have acquired surprising 
proficiency in military drill, all the orders being, of 
course, given by signs. 

Gen. Hooker recently wrote to the ladies engaged 
in getting up the Chicago Sanitary Fair:—‘‘ While 
Europe during the Crimean war produced but one 
Florence Nightingule, we, of the young republic, have 
such a goddess enshrined in every household.” 

A literary lady of Philadelphia, the author of sev- 
eral books and much newspaper poetry, stole a para- 
sol at the White House, during Mrs. Lincoln’s mati- 
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San Francisco. They had been shipped from Boston 
at first to the Isle of France; and there being no sale 
there for them, they were sent to Melbourne, and 
from there they were brought to California. 


Che Pouseheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
For Diarrhea, 

Parch half a pint of rice until it is perfectly brown ; 
boil it down as usually done, and eat it slowly, and it 
will check, if not entirely stop, the most violent diar- 
rheea in a few hours. Ordinarily, a little brandy, say 
half a wineglassful, with loaf sugar dissolved in it, 
will have the same effect. However, it is better, in 
all cases, to avoid alcohol as a medicine, if other anti- 
dotes can be had. In the more obstinate cases, where 
brandy is used, its efficacy is increased by stirring it 
with a red-hot iron. 





To clean Kid Gloves. 

First see that your hands are clean, then put on 
your gloves, and wash them as though you were 
washing your hands, in a basin of turpentine, until 
quite clean; hang them up in a warm place, or where 
there is a good current of air, which will carry off the 
smell of the turpentine. This method was brought 
from Paris, and many thousand dollars have been 
made by it. 

For Whooping Cough. 

It is said, if you mix castor oil and molasses, in 
equal proportions, and give a teaspoonful whenever 
the cough is troublesome, there will be almost imme- 
diate relief, and will facilitate an entire cure. It is 
also serviceablo in violent attacks of the croup. In 
the whooping cough, the bowels should be kept open 
by frequent doses of castor oil, if found necessary. 





To remove Marks from a Table. 

If a whitish mark is left on a table, by carelessly 
setting on a pitcher of boiling water, or a hot dish, 
pour some lamp oil on the spot, and rub it hard with 
a soft cloth. Then pour on a little spirits of wine or 
cologne water, and rub it dry with another cloth. 
The white mark will thus disappear, and the table 
look as well as ever. 

Cheap Lemon Flavor. 

When lemons are plenty procure a quantity, cut 
them into thin slices, and lay them on plates to dry 
in the oven; when dry, put them into a tight bag, or 
close vessel, in the store-room, where they are both 
handy and agreeable for almost anything 


The Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Dodecatheon. 

The American cowslip. A very pretty plant, to 
which Linnzus gave a very strange name—Dodeca- 
theon signifying the twelve Roman divinities. The 
plant is a native of Virginia, and it is generally con- 
sidered quite hardy, but it is very ditficult to keep. 
It should be grown in the open ground, in a sandy 
loam, in rather a shady situation, and kept moist. 
One reason of its being lost is, that if the roots are 
once suffered to become too dry, they wither; and 
when moisture is given, they rot instead of reviving. 
And another reason is, that as the stem and leaves 
die away in winter, the root is often dug up and 
thrown away as dead, by jobbing gardeners, who are 
unacquainted with the plants of the garden they are 
working in. To prevent this, a mark of some kind 
should always be fixed in the ground in small gar- 
dens; or when a new gardener is employed, its situa- 
tion should be pointed out tohim. There are several 
garden varieties. 








Dirca. 

Leatherwood. This is the smallest of trees, as, 
though some of the kinds of willow are of still lower 
growth, they are too herbaceous in the texture of 
their stems to be legitimately entitled to the rank of 
trees. The dirca, on the contrary, is as completely a 
tree as an oak, though it seldom grows above three 
feet high. It isa native of America, and requires a 
marshy soil, or to be grown in peat kept constantly 
moist. 


Fothergilla. 

American dwarf shrubs, with large handsome 
leaves, and white fragrant flowers. The plants 
should be grown in a moist peaty soil, and are injured 
by very severe frosts. The flowers appear before the 
leaves. 








Marriages. 





In this city, by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. George Golding 
Kennedy, of ‘Roxbury, to Miss weed. White Harris. 

By Rev. wi ‘hayer, Mr. Shirley H. France to Miss 
Rachael A. 


By Rev. Mn Fulton, Mr. John W. Wellcome to Miss 
Almira K. Miller. 

v Rev. Mr. Randall, Mr. Charles W. Weeber to Miss 
Eliza R. Parker. 


At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Charles L. 
Smith, of Brighton, to Miss Georgiana Averill. 

At Medford by_Rev. Mr. Hooker, Mr. gon Wilson, of 
Colerain, to Miss Mary Elizabeth Gardner. 

















nev Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Rebecca fovie 745 Mr. John Bs Rob- 
inson, 35; M r. John R. Bradfo Mrs . Mary A. May- 
nard, 49; Mrs. Comfort Oborn ies Mrs. Jennie : Bartlett, 
art at South Boston, Mr. Edwin H. Blis: y 
At Charlestown, Mrs. Bet tsey Phillips. 79. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Rebekah Bridge ye 

At Somerville, Mrs. Lucy B. Cla 

At Cambridgeport, Mr. George P. Baltes. 55. 

At South Malden, Mr. James Stevens, Jr., 40. 

‘At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Esther Sargent Dixwell, 88. 

At Hingham, Mrs. Elizabeth Andrews, 79. 








At Newburyport, Mrs. Hannah E. Fenimore, 66. 





WISTAR’S BALSAM 


or 
WILD CHERRY 


HAS BEBN USED FOR 
NEARLY HALF A CENTURY, 

With most astonishing success in curing 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Whooping 
Cough, Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Liver 
Complaint, Difficulty of Breathing, 
Asthma, and every Affection of the 
THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 


INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 

There is scarcely one individual in the community who 
wholly escapes, during a season, from some one, however 
slightly developed, of the above symptoms—a neglect of 
which might lead to the last named, and most to be 
dreaded disease in the whole catalogue. The power of 
the “‘ medicinal gum"' of the Wild Cherry Tree over this 
class of complaints is well known; so great is the good it 
has performed, and so great the popularity it has acquired 

In this preparation, besides the virtues of the Cherry, 
there are commingled with it other ingredients of like 
value, thus increasing its value tenfold, and forming a 
Remedy whose power to soothe, to heal, to relieve, and to 
cure disease, exists in no other medicine yet discovered. 

The unequalled success that has attended the applica- 
tion of this medicine in all cases of 


PULMONARY COMPLAINTS 


has induced many physicians of high standing to employ 
it in their practice, some of whom advise us of the fact 
under their own signatures. We have space only for the 
names of a few of these: 

E. Boypen, M. D., Exeter, Me. 

ALEXANDER Hatcu, M. D., China, Me, 

R. FRiiows, M. D., Hill, N. H. 

W. H. Wess, Cape Vincent, N. Y. 

W. B. Lyncn, M. D., Auburn, N. Y. 

ABRAHAM STILLMAN, M. D., Boundbrook, N. J. 

H. D. Martin, M. D., Mansfield, Pa. 

8S. H. FIn.er, M. D., San Francisco, Cal. 





The proprietors have letters from all classes of our fel- | 


low-citizens, from the halls of Congress to the humblest 
cottage, and even from beyond the seas; for the fame and 
virtue of W1sTaR's BALSAM have extended to the “ utter- 
most bounds of the earth,"’ without any attempt on our 
part to introduce it beyond the limits of our own country. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


1S PREPARED BY 


SETH W, FOWLE & CO., ’ 
No. 18 TreEMonNT StREET, Boston. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
FORTY YEARS' EXPERIENCE 
HAS FULLY ESTABLISHED THE SUPERIORITY OF 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 
Over all other healing preparations for the cure of 
Scalds, 

Burns, Cuts, 

Flesh Wounds, Boils, 

Chilblains, Blisters, Bruises, 

Felons, Piles, Erysipelas, Ulcers, 

Salt Rheum, Injury by Splinters, Warts, 
Qld Sores, Ring-Worm, Frost-bitten Parts, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 


is prompt in action, removes pain at once, and reduces 
the most angry-loo swellings and inflammations as if 
by tpagie. thas affording relief and a complete cure. 


RUSSIA a4b VE CURES BURNS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CANCERS. 
RUSSIA saz VE CURES Pp ae EYES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES IT 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES FELONS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SCALD HEA 
RUSSIA SALVE pbs 1d rE fad RASH. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CUT, 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES CORNS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SCALDS. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES S4LT RHEUM. 
CURES SORES. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES WHITLOWS, 
RUSSIA oan CURES ULCERS. 

TSSIA SALVE CURES WARTS. 
RUSSIA SAL VE CURES SORE NIPPLES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES STIES. 

CURES FESTERS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES RING WORM, 





URES BU TONS. 
E CURES SORE LIPS, 
SALVE CURES INGROWING lan 
phn 34 SPIDER jaan 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SHINGLE, 
CURES ERUPTIONS. 
CURES M eee den BITES. 
‘A CURES CHILBLAINS. 
SALVE CURES FhogEN LIMBS. 

VS. 


USSIA S 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES FLESH WOUNDS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES PIL. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES B ROIS SES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES peg HANDS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SPRAIN. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SWELLED NOSE. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ERYSIPELAS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES LAME WRIST. 

Bites of Venomous reptiles are instantly cured by this 
EXCELLENT OINTMENT. 
EVERY MOTHER WITH CHILDREN, 
AND ALL HEADS OF FAMILIES, 

Should keep a box in the Suphoary, or on the shelf, handy 
‘© use in 


CASE OF ACCIDENT. 
Price, 25 Cents per Box. 
Sold oes all venders of Patent Medicines, Druggists, Gro- 
3, Postmaster, and at ali Country Moves: 
ALSO BY 
SETH W.FOWLE & CO., General Agents, 
18 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril_ 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the puviic. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, Tne Young Dragoon. By 

EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale, By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 


KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Bewarel ef Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. AusTIN 


ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack, By Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 
Protector, By Joun B. WiL.1ams, M. D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MatrnEw 8, VINTON. 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
Austin C. BurpicK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By Francis A. DurIvAcs. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Haii. A Tale of Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNB. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Danrivs Coss. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Rctribution. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points. A Tale of 
New York. By Georce L. AIKEN. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 

the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Rozinson. 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBInson. 

THE GOLD k1 END: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRAnNcis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale ot the Fearless 
and Free. By Ngep BUNTLINE. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier, By LrevTENANT MuRRAY. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By Sr_vaxvus Coss, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LizuTENANT MURRAY. 

THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By Syivanvus Coss, Jr. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AvuGusTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. Burpick. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE STORM CHILDREN : ur, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By Sx_vanvus Coss, Jz. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. Rosrxson. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Chiléren of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentuckv. By Dx. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rene. By SYLVANus Coss, JR. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER --«:; Dingle the Back- 
woodsman, By LiguTENANT MURRAY. 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By Sytvanvs Coss, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEveER. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvBLisneRs, 
Xo. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
OG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 














(TEN CENT NOVEZLETTES. 


We have d the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 
No. 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: ots The Priva- 

teer of 1976. By Syi_vanus Cons, JR. 

No. 2.—THE Was ROVER: Lg The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Ros 
No. 8.—THE BRAVO'’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sy_vanvus Coss, JR. 
No, 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: oF The Tory 
and his League. By Sy_vaxus Coss, Jk 
No. &.—THE SILVER HAND: — The ‘Mahratta 

Prophecy. By Mus. M. A. DEX 
No. 6.-THE MAMELUKE: ~% ‘The Sign 

Mystie Tie. “y Major Ben: PeR_ey Poore. 
we. oe THE BORDER LEAGUE: ore =e dere 

: abin and the Wilderness. 

or 
No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE, A Story of Art and 

Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
sige By Sy_vanvs Coss, Jk. 

No. 10.—BEN MAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 

By fie a) Coss, J 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By JAMES F. Fitts. 

No. 19 tHE puCAL. CORONET: eS The Heir 
and the Usurpe:. 2y Sy_vanvs Cons 

No. Ln Sa WEST POINT CADET: or, =e 
pueus es Fortane's Wheel. Bex: Periz 

OORE 


No Pi Rt MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mus. 
oO 


No. 15.—FITZ-HERN : or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. ees Bapnuvon TOx, 


No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER The Maid 
Monterey. By Nrep yitt +4 4. Mp of 


No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The Young 
Lion ef Mount Hor. By Srivanvs Cons, Jr. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent vv mail, t-par 
upon receipt of Fiyyteen Cents each. Bae os + 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pusiisners, 





of the 





Boston, Mass. 























nee, lately. She was followed to the house where 
she was visiting, arrested, confessed, and was, in con- 
sideration of her high standing, discharged. 

Prentice wishes that every “ bounty-jumper” 
might be made to jump high enough to get his head 
entangled in a noose suspended over him. 

A bill introduced into the rebel Congress author- 
izea the impressment of cotton and tobacco, to be 
paid for in six per cent. bonds at par. 

A hundred black walnut coffins recently arrived at 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WEDDING NIGHT. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 





The clock was pointing to the hour; 
She gazed out o'er the spotless snow, 

And saw beyond the old church-tower 
The mansion windows all aglow. 

She knew that festive radiance fell 
Upon a bride all fair to see; 

She sang, “ Fa-la—I loved him well, 
So long as he loved me. 


“Just now,"' she said, “ he takes her hand— 
He vowed it should be none but mine— 
Before the man of God they stand, 
And each to each say, ‘I am thine.* 
Ah, let their heart emotions swell! 
I'd rather stand here quietly; 
Yet—fa-la-la—I loved him well, 
So long as he loved me. 


“ Ay, glad am I the blushes there, 

The smiles, p the ig tears, 
Are not my own—I ‘d rather bear 

My maidenhood a few short years. 
Or should those years be more to tell, 

Good sooth! I shall not frightened be, 
Though—fa-la-la—I loved him well, 

So long as he loved me."* 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


THIRD MEETING. 








REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


“Tam glad to see such prompt attendance to-night,” 
said Mr. Johnson, as all the members of the Club 
took their places around the library table; “ it shows 
that the interest in our weekly meetings does not 
diminish.” 

“No, indeed, it does not, papa,” said Leonard. 
“ For my part, I should like to meet twice a week.” 

“T believe we are to pass this evening in asking 
questions—that is, you are to ask the questions, and 
Iam to answer them. If I recollect right, it is 
Mary’s turn to begin, this time, as we were obliged 
to adjourn our first meeting before her turn came,” 
said Mr. Johnson. 

“TI wanted to know, papa, who the Lady Alice 
Lisle was; I saw a picture of her at Mrs. Morton’s, 
the other day, and it would please me much to know 
something of her history,” said Mary. 

“T shall be very glad to tell you what I know of 
this unfortunate woman. She lived in the reign of 
King James the Second, one of the weakest-minded 
and cowardliest monarchs that ever sat on England’s 
throne. James was so unpopular with many of the 
people on it of his religion, and the cruel man- 
ner in which he treated the Scotch Covenanters, that 





convicted; but Jeffreys ordered her trial first, deter- 
mined that nothing should spare her. It was his first 
case on this circuit, and he trembled with rage and 
fear that his victim should escape. The witnesses 
and the jury were kind-hearted gentlemen, and 
sympathized deeply with the unfortunate woman; 
but such was Jeffreys’s power, that, by threats and 
cursing and storming, he forced them to bring in a 
verdict of guilty, although reluctantly. The Lady 
Alice was then condemned to be burned alive the 
next day. This horrible sentence incensed every one 
who knew the Lady Alice, and even the friends of the 
king remonstrated with the cruel judge. At first he 
was unrelenting, but at last, being afraid of quarrel- 
ling with the king’s allies, he consented to postpone 
the execution for fivedays. Every attempt was made 
to procure her pardon; special messengers of high 
rank and influence interceded with the king—among 
them was Clarendon, brother-in-law to the king—but 
nothing could move his pity. James seemed to be as 
barbarous as his favorite judge. Finally, he consented 
to change the sentence from burning to beheading. 
Accordingly, on the day appointed, the Lady Alice 
was beheaded in the market-place of Winchester. 
This is the story of Alice Lisle, and a sad one it is, 
too; but it should make us feel thankful that we are 
permitted to live under a kind government, and in 
more enlightened times; and when we hear dissatis- 
fied persons complaining of arbitrary laws, we can 
gently remind them of the times of James II., when 
the villanous Judge Jeffreys condemned to death 
three hundred persons in a single day.” 

“O, what a dreadful story, father; it seems hard to 
believe that such scenes ever occurred among civilized 
beings,” said Mary. 

“If you would like to know more particularly of 
King James the Second’s reign, read the first volume 
of Macaulay’s history of England. Now, Helen, 1 
will devote the rest of the time this evening to an- 
swering your question,” said Mr. Johnson. 

“T have been thinking, papa, what I should like 
most to hear about, and I know of nothing that would 
interest me more than fur you to tell us about your 
getting robbed when you was a boy. I am pretty 
sure all the rest would be glad to hear it, too,”’ replied 
Helen. 

“T will relate it with pleasure; but first Ishould like 
to drink a glass of cold water,” replied her father. 

Helen went With alacrity, and obtained the water, 
which Mr. Johnson took a hearty drink of, and then 
commenced his story. 

“When I was a boy sixteen years old, my father 
had a load of hay that he wanted to sell. The nearest 
market for this hay was eighteen miles distant, and 
it required a day to go and return. I had frequently 
accompanied my father to this town, and knew the 
way perfectly well, so 1 was very desirous of going 
alone some day, and tr ting the busi all my- 
self. It so happened that father at that time was 
very busy, and I embraced the opportunity of asking 
him to let me drive the load to market. He consid- 
ered the matter for a few moments, and then gave 








at last a rebellion broke out, in which M th, a 
nephew of the king, took the most prominent part; 


che hoped to obtain the crown, but, instead, he lost 
the head on which he intended to wear it. The king’s |. 


soldiers were sent against the rebels, and performed 
many cruel acts; those, especially, who were under 
Colonel Percy Hicks, a heartless, blood-thirsty man, 
were notorious for their inhuman deeds. 

Many of those who had expressed themselves in 
opposition to the government were obliged to seek 
safety in flight, and among them were John Hicks, a 
minister, and Richard Nelthorpe,a lawyer. These 
two men sought refuge with Alice Lisle, a widow, 
whose husband had held high office under the gov- 
ernment of Cromwell, by whom he had been created 
a lord, so that his widow was often called Lady Alice 
Lisle. 

«“ Now, among other officers which King James had 
appointed, was one George Jeffreys, a man whose 
name became proverbial for cruelty and injustice, 
and nowhere on the pages of history can be found 
the record of a more cold-blooded wretch, or ferocious 
monster. It is written that he created pain and 
misery, wholly for the sake of witnessing it. Macau- 
lay says there was a fiendish exultation in the way in 
which he pronounced sentence on offenders. A 
specimen of this is shown in the directions given 
when he had sentenced a woman to be whipped 
through the city, at the tail of a cart: ‘ Hangman, I 
charge you to pay particular attention to this lady! 
Scourge her soundly, man! Scourge her till the blood 
runsdown! It is Christmas,a cold time, and you 
must warm her shoulders thoroughly!’ and the hor- 
rid man would actually smile at his brutal language. 
He added to his natural ferocity, by drinking to ex- 
cess; his evenings were passed in unrestrained dissi- 
pation, and he would enter the court in the morning, 
in a state bordering on madness. This was the man 
James the Second selected, to be Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench. 

“Jt was in September, 1685, that Judge Jeffreys set 
out on that memorable Western Circuit, the history 
of which sends a chill to the stoutest heart. All the 
troops in the towns through which he was to pass, 
were notified to be ready to render Jeffreys any assis- 
tance he might ask for. At Winchester the wicked 
judge commenced his court, and a squad of soldiers 
were sent to Lady Alice’s house to search for rebels. 
After a thorough search, Hicks and Nelthorpe were 
discovered, secreted, one in the chimney, the other 
in a.malt-house. The Lady Alice was arrested with 
them, and accused of treason, inasmuch as she har- 
bored traitors. By the law, she could not be convicted 
of crime, until the persons she had harbored had been 





his t. I felt much elated at the confidence 
placed in me, and mentally nesolved that the basinane 
should be done up in the hand 

“ Father gave me his instructions, and I started off, 
feeling very proud, and two or three inches taller 
than I actually was. I shouted and hallooed to the 
oxen, flourishing my goad-stick, and making as much 
of a display as I could. At last the weary route was 
passed, and I drove my hay into the crowded market- 
place. There were a good many other loads there 
besides, but I thought that mine was the biggest and 
the best, and I wondered why a crowd of customers 
did not immediately make a rush to buy it. I had a 
good lesson in patience before that hay wassold. At 
length I sold it to a nice old gentleman, who found no 
fault with my price, and I drove it to his barn, and 
pitched it all into his barn window. He then called 
me into the house, and asked me to make him a re- 
ceipted bill for the hay; I did so, and received from 





him a hundred dollars, as he also paid me for some | 


hay that father had delivered him a few weeks before. 
I took the roll of money, and thrust it into my pocket 
as unconcernedly as possible. The old gentleman 
noticed it, and said: 

“¢ Be careful of that money, my boy, and besure no 
one sees you with it.’ 

“TI then went to.the tavern to get my dinner. A 
great many persons were there, talking and joking, 
and I strutted around among them, and tried to pass 
myself off as a sort of country millionaire, and in 
order to impress this more fully upon the minds of 
the bystanders, I made every excuse for taking my 
money from my pocket, and counting it over before 
them. 

“‘ By-and-by, my oxen being fed, and everything 
ready, I set out on my return. It was later than I 
intended to have started, and I saw that the most of 
my journey would be after dark, but knowing the 
road well, 1 cared nothing for this. I felt that my 
day’s work had been fully 





plished, and | 








pleasantly together, when suddenly a stunning blow 
on the side of my head knocked me senseless. I can- 
not tell how long I remained in that condition, but 
when I awoke, it was starlight, and the oxen were 
patiently pursuing their homeward course. I sprang 
to my feet, and hastily thrust my hand into my 
pocket for my roll of money. It was gone! I then 
recollected the scene, and knew that the stranger 
had robbed me, and fled. I felt decidedly chop-fallen ; 
this was a turn in affairs wholly unexpected. I began 
to think that the account which I should render to 
my father that night would not be so flattering to 
myself as Thad thought. My head ached with the 
thump it had received, and I wished that I had fol- 
lowed my aged customer’s advice, and kept my 
money matters more secret, for I had no doubt that 
my foolish display at the tavern had led to my present 
deplorable condition. 

“Still the oxen jogged steadily on, bringing me 
every moment nearer to my home; after a while, 
they came to a rude bridge, which crossed a wide 
ravine; then I jumped from the cart, preferring to 
walk across the dangerous structure; just as the team 
reached the middle, I was startled by hearing a groan. 
Such a sound, in so lonely a place, made a cold shud- 
der pass over me, and I was hurrying on, when again 
Iheard the dreadful sound. It was so much like 
somebody in distress, that I paused, and called out, 
*Who’s there?’ The same sound was the only reply, 
and it came from the bottom of the ravine. I stopped 
the oxen, and determined to descend, for I knew a 
safe path, and the fear which at first had oppressed 
me, all disappeared at the thought of any one’s being 
in pain. I found the path, and found a man lying 
half dead among the rocks and brambles, and my 
surprise was great, when, on close scrutiny, I recog- 
nized the same fellow who had so villanously robbed 
me. Just at this instant, as good luck would have 
it, a neighbor was crossing the bridge with a lantern. 
I called to him, and with his assistance we got the 
fellow up, and laid himon the cart. As yet, he could 
not speak. We took him to my father’s house, and 
sent for a doctor; he found that some ribs were broken. 
In his pockets I found my roll of money complete. It 
was several weeks before the man could get round 
again; when he did, he insisted upon working on 
the farm, to compensate father for the trouble he had 
given us. He seemed heartily sorry for his misdeed, 
and regarded his fall down the ravine as a blessing, 
for it turned him from his sinful ways. I learned a 
good lesson from it, too, and after that, avoided 
parading my riches before a pr bly of 
strangers. 

** Now we will adjourn our meeting till next week, 
and I propose that some one prepare an original 
story to relate to the Club. It will impart a pleasing 
variety to our gatherings, and afford us much amuse- 
ment.” 

“T like that suggestion very much,” said Mrs. 
Johnson, “and I will have a story ready for you 
next Tuesday evening. 








AUDIENCES AT THE THEATRES. 

There was a time when a London audience was to 
be feared. A bad piece was remorselessly extin- 
guished, so that no manager dared insult the public 
by putting it again before them. A slovenly actor 
was equally certain of reprobation. If he did not 
respect himself and his vocation, he speedily learnt 
that he must at least respect his public. Good work, 
it is true, though always appreciated, could not al- 
ways be secured; but good endeavor was at least 
required. The appl of an audi of this stamp 
was worthy of an actor’s ambition. They judged for 
themselves, = they did not scruple to express their 
jud ti ger or actor would have ven- 
tured in those bie to dictate from his playbills, as 
we now see done every day, what the public were to 
| think of their pieces or their acting. It was their 
| duty to supply the best which they could command 
| of both, and to leave these to make their way with 
the public, without note or comment of any kind. A 
little firmness on the part of the press, and a few vig- 
orous symptoms of disapprobation from the audience, 
might speedily restore matters to their present health- 
ful state in these respects, and teach managers and 
actors that the r of Bar ism, in which 
they are now so fertile, would no longer avail them 
in foisting wretched pieces and villanous acting upon 
a public that has been tried by both beyond the limits 
of endurance. 

Such an audience should have visited one of our 
Boston theatres, where for weeks the manager did not 
think it worth while to engage a comedian, and com- 
plained because the public did not patronize his estab- 
lishment. But then he thinks he knows how to 

















manage a theatre. i 





| 
UNDERCURRENTS. 

Down in the bosom of mother Earth, unseen by | 
| mortal eyes, are winding channels, where flow living | 
waters. In mystic depth, unseen, unheard, yet do | ' 





| twenty years ago, 


Bumors of the Day. 
THE STATE OF THE MARKET. 

Dealers in hardware say that they never found 
things as hard as now! that tin plates are flat, lead 
heavy, iron dull, spades not trumps, and more rakes 
in the market than are inquired after; brass is, how- 
ever, in demand for politicians;- brads are also in 
request, but holders cannot be got to fork them out. 
Nails wont go by pushing, and have to be driven. 

The dry goods merchants say their cases are hard, 
and complain that people prefer the bank rags to 
theirs. 

In paints everything looks black, though many try 
to varnish the thing over. 

Shippers of ashes have had to add sackcloth to 
them—as prospects are by no means pearly, and 
prices are going to pot. 

The timber trade is pining, and holders have to rest 
upon their oars to stave oft the pressure. 

There is no spirit in the rum trade, and holders of 
vinegar look sour; champagne, however, is brisk. 

Rhubarb and senna are quite drugs, but there is a 
consumption of brimstone for matches, many having 
lately deen made. 

Holders of indigo look blue, but those deep read are 
not green enough to think thata symptom of the 
trade dying. 

Starch is stiffening, and paper is stationary. In 
the meal market things are flowery, but the millers 
say that the high prices of wheat go against their 
grain, at which the bakers are also crusty. 

The grocers have got along pretty gingerly, but 
some having tasted a piece of the times have become 
peppery. 

There is no life in dead hogs, but some animation 
in old cheese. 





FREE AND EASY. 


It is not alittle amusing sometimes to watch the 
manners of a dare-devil guest from our boundless 
“back country” at a public hotel. A friend of ours 
mentions one of this description, who was sitting by 
a gentleman at dinner who sent for a bottle of cham- 
pagne, giving to the waiter ‘ Ninety-five” as the 
number of his room. No sooner had he turned out a 
glass, than the stranger-guest didthe same. “That’s 
first-rate drink!” said he. “ Here, boy, bring mea 
bottle of Ninety-five, too!” The next morning he was 
seen fuming about the hall in his slippers, calling out, 
“Where the deuce are my boots? They’ve left me 
nothing but these flat-footed, no-heeled shoes!” 

** Boots?” asked the servant; “ what is your num- 
ber?” 

“ Number twelve—largest size—pegged heels; bring 
‘em quick—I want em!” 

It was rather supposed, by those who overheard 
this dialogue, that the servant desired to know the 
number of the unfortunate stranger’s room, rather 
than that of his cowhide boots! 





A GALLANT POLITICIAN. 


A gentleman on the other side in politics, was one 
day walking in the garden of the White House at 
Washington, with Henry Clay. 

“Though I am a Democrat, Mr. Clay,” said he, 
“yet my wife is a Clay Whig!” 

“God bless the ladies!’ said Mr. Clay. “ Here,” 
said he (plucking a white rose at the same time), 
“give this to your wife from me, with my best 
regard.” 

Two things Mr. Clay well understood, one was 
human nature, the other was the influence of women. 
That rose got him three votes, and one of them was 
that of the democratic husband! 





A NAUTICAL INCIDENT. 

A noise was heard on deck, the dog watch sprung 
from his caboose, seized the gig-whip and laying over 
the dead eyes of the buoy, made him shin up the bow- 
sprit, catch hold of the sky scraper, which he used so 
freely on the kelson, that he rubbed off the shoe of the 
anchor, which was caught by the cat harpings, who 

d to spanker with the boom, till she burst 
through the stays cutting, the topsail ties grabbled the 
monkey’s tail, which knocked a Jew’s eye out of the 
Turk’s head, caught the ship round the waist with 
one hand, boxed the compass with the other, till the 
cook cued, and the captain applied the leaches of the 
foresail to the inflamed eye of the astonished needle. 


ONE OF THE JUDGES. 


When I was travelling to Massachusetts, some 
said a traveller, I had a seat with 
the driver, who, on stopping at the post-office, saluted 
an ill-looking fellow on the step with “ good morning, 
| Judge Saunders, I hope you’re well, sir.” 

On leaving the office, I asked the driver if the man 








that I should soon prove to my father what a smart | they form a connection between lakes, rivers and | he spoke to was really a judge. 


and business-like son he had. I had travelled five 
miles or more, when I reached. a long piece of dark | 


woods; very sombre and gloomy they looked in the | 


dim twilight. I was much astonished to see, sitting | 


seas. Are the lakes, rivers or seas conscious of this | 
connection? Beneath the soul-surface of our lives | 
are sympathetic streams, connecting hearts to hearts, 


spirits to spirits, and fates to fates. 


i 


In actual reality, | 


“Certainly, sir,” he replied, ““we had a cockfight 
last week, and he was judge.” 





He who seeks to increase the quantity of his lands 


on a flat stone by the roadside, a man who had been | or in fanciful dreamings, are our souls one to another, | by unjust suits at law, will probably soon find himself 
one of the guests at the tavern that day. How he | through this medium, by sympathetic changes kept | as groundless as his suits. 





came there, puzzled me e dingly, and puzzles me 


| from growing stagnant. This rule may be applied to | 


It might be impossible to put the multiplication 


now, for I never learned the mystery. He jumped | | the majority; but there are some souls which, like | table into rhyme, but we have all heard of the rule 


up, at my approach, and asked me for a ride, as he | 
was going the same way, and already felt quite 
fatigued. I readily consented, and he stood up in 
the cart, declining to sit down by my side. We rode 
along in this manner for a few minutes, conversing 


cess-pools, own no connection with the living wohers 
of congeniality; and each succeeding year, as they | 
lie exposed and open to the surface, do they grow 
still more abominable to earth, and still further | 
debarred from pure affinity.—_JoEL BaTEs SwETT. 





of three in-verse. 
The music of a good many performers should be 
like the famous music of the spheres—never heard. 
Daylight is wasted upon cats, diplomatists aud 
owls, that can see so much better in the dark. 
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addressed to herself. She took it, and thanked me, 
O, so very sweetly! and I thought I had never seen 
her look lovelier than at that moment. It was no 
use thinking now of going out to Mrs. Furnival’s, so 
I joined the young ladies, and we all walked towards 
Bold street together. 

“ Now,” said Laura Matilda to me, as we walked up 
the street, “‘ you have been so very kind about those 
stamps, Mr. Benson, I think I could not do better 
than ask you to do something else for me.” 

How my heart throbbed! how loud my pulse beat 
at the sound of her words! 

“O, pray do!” I stammered out; ‘‘ pray ask me to 
do something else for you, Miss Jones.” 

“Well,” she said, ‘ you must know I am dying for 
a Mulready envelope, and I want you to try and get 
me one.” 

“You are dying!”’ I said, in a consternation; “ why 
you really don’t look like it.” 

‘Only for an envelope, stupid,” she said, laughing; 
“T did not think you wereso obtuse. Helen, darling, 
is he joking?” 

Helen did me the justice to think I was quite 
serious, and said so. 

“T really must have a Mulready envelope,” Laura 
Matilda said, “and I cannot go home without one. 
What is Liverpool for, if not to provide postage 
stamps for the provinces? The end of it is, Mr. 
Benson, you must get me a Mulready envelope.” 

“And, may I ask,” I said, with much humility, 
“what is a Mulready envelope? Is it one of any 
peculiar shape or make, or is it for any particular 
purpose?” 

“Did you ever!” cried Laura Matilda; “no, I 
never heard of any one who did not know what a 
Mulready envelope was. Of course they were not in 
‘use in our recollection, Mr. Benson; but have you 

never seen or heard of them?” 

Again I protested utter ignorance. 

“They were the first envelopes used when the 
penny postage came in, or sometime thereabouts—I 
never profess to remember dates, and the order in 
which things happen—what is the good? You can 
always find some one else who will remember them 
for you; and it must wear one’s brains out sadly. 
But these envelopes had a picture all round them; 
and sending your letter in one of them postpaid it.” 

I could not remember ever having seen one; nor 
had I the slightest idea of where to look for one. I 
suppose I looked rueful, for Laura Matilda began to 
give an animated description of the indispensable 
envelope. 

“First,” she said, “in the middle is Britannia, with 
the big, sulky-looking lion at her feet, and she is 

ding out handfuls of little angels with letters 
across the sea, to camels and Chinese with pigtails, 
and elephants, and Penn and the Indians; and there 
is the dog, too, with the Indians, that you always 
see poking his nose at nothing at all, and the 
usual tropical tree that has no end of prodigious 
fruit, and a reindeer in the dist: , and two girls in 
the corner ata love-letter (I suppose it is one), and—O, 
Mr. Benson, it is a delicious envelope! and I hope you 
will get me one. I should so love—I mean, I should 
be so much obliged to you, if you would get it—and, 
O, please get it soon, for Iam going home in a week; 
and I should rather havea blue one than a black 
one—but the black will do if you cannot get the blue. 

It is a ravishing envelope, Mr. Benson!” 

I felt my breath coming short at this description. 
Was ever such an envelope seen? I had my doubts, 
and feared Laura Matilda might be indulging in that 
most detestable of all amusements, quizzing. 

“If I knew where they were to be had,” | said, in a 
faint voice, rather deprecatingly. 

“1fI knew myself,” said Laura Matilda, “I should 
not have asked you to get it for me. Like all great 
discoverers, you must search for it until you find it— 
and, remember, if you do not get me one, I shall 
never speak to you again. So don’t expect it!” 

With this terrific warning, accompanied by a 
threatening shake of her parasol, Miss Jones turned 
away and entered a shop, leaving me standing with 
Helen Furnival in the street. 

“Now,” said Helen, “it is my turn to speak; I 
never attempt it when Laura is riding one of her 
hobbies. You will have to get the envelope. She is 
dreadfully in earnest about everything she takes in 
hand. That is, if you really value her good opinion— 
or, I suppose I should say, her regards—for it seems 
to me that is the reward she hold out.” 

‘Value her regards! That indeed I do, above 
everything I know on earth; and if they are to be 
won by a Mulready envelope, she shall have it, if I 
sweep land and sea for it.” 

This I said in a melodramatic tone, feeling the 
occasion demanded more than ordinary language. 
Miss Furnival laughed. 

“I’m afraid sweeping the sea wont help you; but 
inquiring among your friends on land may. In the 
meantime, have you any engagements for to-morrow 
evening? Mama sent notes by the carriage down 
to the office, hoping the servant would find you and 

‘some of your friends still there. If you give mea 
verbal answer, I shall release you from answering 
mama’s note; and,” she added, laughing, “you 
will have more time to devote to the pursuit of the 
Mulready envelope.” 

This was gratifying. Another evening with Laura 
Matilda! What engagement, made under no matter 
what circumstances, could stand before this invita- 











tion? I assured Miss Furnival I considered myself | 





| 
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As I turned away, I could not but ponder on the 
lovely enthusiasm displayed by Laura Matilda about 
the envelope. “Sweet girl,” I said to myself, “of 
such bright material are made the minds of the great 
of this world. How did our Peabodys and our 
Brownes rise to wealth and eminence but by energy ?”’ 
And to have energy one must have enthusiasm. 
Laura Matilda had, indeed, looked the soul of 
enthusiasm as she demanded of me a promise to leave 
no stone unturned to procure the desired treasure. 
Her eyes sparkled, her mouth smiled, showing all her 
teeth, which, Iam sorry to say, were anything but 
good, and she waved her parasol like the baton of a 
conductor at a musical performance. In a word, 
Laura Matilda looked even more enchanting under 
these circumstances than she had done the night of 
Mrs. Furnival’s party. I was ten times more her 
slave, I was her sworn knight—sworn to procure for 
my Dulcinea a Mulready envelope. Then from her 
my thoughts turned in sad comparison to myself. I 
was not enthusiastic about the envelope, only about 
Laura Matilda, and I wondered ifmy dogged persever- 
ance in this cause would stand me instead of a more 
brilliant quality. 

Before I had half settled this point, I found myself 
over at Birkenhead, for I had determined on first 
ascertaining if Charlie had the envelope. 





CHAPTER III. 
HOPE. 


I walked up to Hamilton Square, and found Mary 
at home. Charlie had not returned from school. To 
her I told my errand, suppressing, however, names 
and reasons, merely stating my need, my urgent need 
of a Mulready envelope. 

“Charlie has not got one,” Mary said, “nor do I 
know any one who has that would give it to you. 1 
know it well; the boys bring these things to show 
them to me, andI have picked upa good deal of 
stamp jargon.” 

I said, ‘I wished she could instruct me a little,” 
for I thought it would be so pleasant to be able to 
talk stamps with Laura Matilda the next evening; 
but Mary laughed, and said, “Stamps were a love- 
lesson, only to be learned by caring for them or for 
the collector.” 

This was arandom shot. I am sure Mary meant 
nothing by it, but I felt almost found out. 

“Then I suppose you don’t care enough for me, 
Mary, to try and get me the Mulready envelope?” 

“IT care enough for you,” she said, washing in a 
sky in a drawing she was doing, ‘to set the boys 
inquiring among their schoolfellows. Itis the best 
plan I know; and if you wish to enlist Charlie in your 
service, you had better repay those stamps you bor- 
rowed from him. You cannot hit a small boy ina 
tenderer spot than his stamp-book.” 

“In that case I shall go away before he comes in, 
and take care to bring him some the next time 1 
come.” 

‘When will that be?” Mary asked. 

“TI donot know. How soon is there a chance of 
you having the envelope for me?” 

“T never said I would do more than inquire,” Mary 
said, holding her drawing ata little distance to see 
the effect; “ but, Harry, if you are in such haste for 
it, you ought to inquire in every direction for it 
yourself.” 

“Tam in great haste,” I said; “it is dreadfully 
important, Mary, and I have only a week to look for 
it in.” 

“Very well,” said Mary, quietly; “‘ you look as if 
you were going to lose your rest about it, cousin 
Harry.” 

As she spoke, she looked up at me for a moment, 
and then resumed her drawing. 

“That is as much as to say you wont lose your 
rest about it?” I said, annoyed at the calm way she 
took it. 

She made no answer, but mixed a little of a cool 
gray color, and went on putting it in. 

“Do you not intend to answer me?” I said, nettled 
I knew not at what. R 

‘* Your last remark? Certainly not.” 

“ Good morning,” I said, getting up. “ You would 
rather help some of those schoolboys than me, Mary. 
You used to be different.” 

She laid down her brush, held out her hand, said 
“Good morning,” and I went away. 

Iam sure Ido not know why I fought with Mary, 
for I never had done so befure; but after Laura 
Matilda’s charming enthusiasm, Mary’s” calmness 
aggravated me. If she had not been so indifferent, I 
should have confided all about Laura Matilda to her; 
I generally did tell her of the girls I admired. 

The next morning I had to screw up my courage to 
run the gauntlet of the office jokes, and go about 
inquiring seriously for the Mulready. I began with 
Griffin, but he wanted one for himself, and I went 
round them all in turn, but without success. Then 
came the evening of the party. Laura was dressed 
in pink, and looked, if possible, lovelier than she had 
done in blue; and she danced so gracefully, far out- 
shining in every respect the other girls in the room. 
I danced seven times running with her, and then 
Mrs. Furnival interfered, and requested we would 
both choose other partners. Very impertinent of 
her, I considered, for it was none of her business. 

The next morning I began, as usual, inquiring in 
the office, but no one could give me any hope. Grif- 
fin advised me to advertise in the ‘‘ Liverpool Mer- 


engaged from that moment; and she then dismissed ; cury,” and get the advertisement inserted in the 
me, saying they liked to buy Berlin wools without a | place where the matrimonial advertisements always 
gentleman, and she advised me to lose no time in my | are; and Bigger, one of our fellows, drew up a copy 


for me, but I had not enough of courage yet to go 





through the jokes that this would entailon me. The 
advertisement, too, ran so obscurely, that the reader 
was puzzled whether Mulready was the advertiser, or 
whether he wanted me or I him, or whether the pub- 
lic was cautioned not to trust either of us, or whether 
some kind of new envelope was to be had for sale at 
my lodgings; and the dreadful fellow stuck up copies 
everywhere it was likely to escape the eyes of the 
principals in whose counting-house we were. 

The next morning, as I was sitting at breakfast, a 
letter came by post for me, signed ‘ Hannah Crop- 
per, New Brighton,” saying the writer had an en- 
velope for sale, the kind she heard I had been inquir- 
ing for, and if I chose to become a purchaser, a 
personal interview could be had that day, &c., &c. 

Here was good news. The wonder was, how she 
had heard of it so soon; but I felt exceedingly happy 
at the thoughts of concluding the business quietly 
down it New Brighton, without any of the fellows 
knowing anything about it; so I put the letter with 
Hannal’s address in my pocket, and hurried down 
to the office. Two or three asked me had 1 got the 
envelope I wanted, but the majority showed no in- 
terest, so at dinner-time I avoided my companions, 
slipped down to the landing-stage, and took the boat 
down to New Brighton. It would lengthen my story 
too much to tell how I sought Hannah Cropper in 
every direction, and Hannah Cropper’s house, but in 
vain; I returned towards evening, thoroughly tired 
and annoyed. I went straight to my lodgings, and 
the first sight met my eye was another letter in Han- 
nah’s peculiar caligraphy. 

Mrs. Cropper hoped this letter would be in time to 
stop me going to New Brighton, as it was Wavertree 
should have been in the note she before sent, but the 
person as wrote it made a mistake. 

It was enough to put any one in a passion, but I 
determined, come what would, to go to Wavertree and 
find Hannah Cropper; and go I did; but after an- 
other day’s fruitless searching I returned home, wish- 
ing Hannah neck and crop in the Mersey. By this 
time the Mulready envelope had become one of the 
standing jokes in the office, until I began to dread 
going in to my work; and it needed all my dreams of 
Laura Matilda, and the bright vision of her smiles 
crowning my success at last, to carry me through. 1 
sat down next morning to breakfast with a horrid 
dread of what the day might bring forth in the shape 
of office jokes. 

The morning paper was on the table, and the reader 
may imagine, if he or she can, for I cannot describe, 
my feelings when my eye fell on an advertisement on 
the first page of the ‘‘ Mercury,” just where I had 
often seen the wants of sighing Colebs depicted. 
Breathlessly I read: 

“To Postage-stamp Collectors. 

“ For sale, a Mulready envelope, in good condition, 
Personal applicati y. Apply at No.— 
Prince’s Park, on this day, between the hours of one 
and three.” 

Now I had already to make my peace with Smith, 
our head clerk, for absenting myself on two consecu- 
tive afternoons, and here I required a third. I may 
as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb, I had before 
said, when embarking in this chase for Laura Ma- 
tilda; so I said the same again, and started down to 
the office, feeling unwontedly light-hearted. As I 
had hoped, I was almost the first in, and had made 
my peace with Smith, and obtained permission for 
that day’s half-holiday also, before the young men 
came trouping in. I never saw Smith so good-na- 
tured as he was that day, especially when I assured 
him that urgent private business would prevent me 
returning after dinner. I answered the usual num- 
ber of querists that morning about the envelope, and 
then we fell to work, and the Mulready was lost sight 
of by all but me. 

At half-past two o’clock I found myself alighting 
from the ’bus at the gate of Prince’s Park, and with 
the address in my hand I proceeded to find the house 
by the number given in the advertisement. I paused 
not to look at the pond, nor the rocks, nor the rock- 
plants, but turning my back on St. Paul’s spire, 
quickly found the house. Such a fine one, too! 
“Well,” I said to myself, “‘if I lived here, I should 
be very sorry to sell my Mulready envelope.” And, 
after all, I was not wrong in myidea. I rang the bell, 
and a footman in model calves opened the door. I 
explained my business; he listened, staring. 

“Yes,” I said, ‘the advertisement said between 
one and three o’clock.” 

“I don’t hunderstand,” the man said, rather inso- 
lently. 

*‘ You are dull of comprehension, then,’ I said, us- 
ing a form of expression I considered suitable to the 
man’s rank of life, and again I repeated my question. 

“Young man,” he said, with an air of exceeding 
patronage, ‘you arequite mad. You are too respect- 
able looking, and it is too early in the day for you to 
be the other thing, otherwise I would call the police, 
and give you in charge.” 

I assured him I was both sober and sane, but he 
shut the door angrily, saying he gave me five minutes 
to go off, and assuring me “ mad people never knew 
when they was mad.” 

Slowly and sadly I retraced my steps, and walked 
into town, if not richer by a Mulready envelope, at 
least a little wiser than I had been three days before. 

It was half-past three when I reached town, and I 
hurried at once to the counting-house and took my 
seat at my desk, trying to attract as little observation 








as possible, but it was in vain, my tormentors were 
ready. 
“I say, Benson, how is Hannah Cropper?” 
“When did you hear from her, Benson? If I were 
you I would try for her at Rock Ferry, old fellow.” 





“Splendid hand she writes for an old woman,” an- 
other would say. 

“‘Which is the shortest way of coming into town 
from Prince’s Park?” would be another question, 
and then Smith must come grinning out of his office, 
and ask how it was I had got that private and partic- 
ular business over so soon? 

I was nearly frantic. When business hours were 
over I rushed home, divided between a desire to 
throw myself into the Mersey, or run off to America 
and enlist with the Federals; and it took hours and 
a fabulous number of pipes to compose my ruffled 
spirits. The worst part of it all was, that the day be- 
fore, when on my way to the Wavertree omnibus I 
had met Mrs. Furnival, and in the fulness of my an- 
ticipations of success I had by her sent a message to 
Miss Jones that I had heard of an envelope, which I 
hoped to get, and that she should have it before many 
days were over. This was the most mortifying part 
of all. It is very hard to forgive oneself for having 
been a fool. 

The next morning I had much the same persecution 
to undergo that I had had en the previous day: even 
the old porter’s grim face relaxed at the sight of my 
disconsolate one coming in, and with affected solici- 
tude he asked: 

“Well, Mr. Benson, have you got that ’ere envel- 
ope yet?” while every one of my companions had a 
new jest at my expense. Again I was glad to take 
refuge at home; but this time there was an unex- 
pected drop of comfort in store for me. A letter in 
my cousin’s handwriting‘lay on the table, 

“No fear of her,” I said with relief, asI opened it; 
‘she is too much of a lady to play tricks on a fellow, 
and too goodhearted to hurt one’s feelings.” So 1 
read: 


“DEAR HARRY,—If you have not succeeded in 
getting the envelope you were inquiring for, you will 
be glad to hear I have great hopes of being able to 
procure one for you. A friendof mine has had a 
promise of one, which she expects to receive this week, 
and not caring particularly about it will give it to me. 
By next Monday at farthest, she will be able to send 
it to me, and you may count on having it by the first 
post that leaves this after the Mulready comes to me. 

“ Affectionately, 
“ MARY.” 

“Just like Mary,” I cried out in delight; “now 
my troubles are at an end. Once Mary takes upa 
thing she is sure to carry it through all right. Now 
the fellows may laugh if they like: who cares?” 

But I did care, nevertheless, for the jokes at the 
office were much worse than they had been yet, and 
I lived in hourly anticipation of some other practical 
joke being played off upon me. My oneanchor, how- 
ever, wasmy cousin Mary. I knew I could depend on 


her. 

My week which Laura Matilda had given me was 
almost gone; but with Monday before me, and Mary’s 
word, I felt quite easy in my mind, and on Saturday 
afternoon I went out to pay the Furnival ladies a 
visit, bold as a lion, and ready to defend myself if 
Laura Matilda reproached me for delay. 

And reproach me she did, as we walked in the shrub- 
beries, for kind Mrs. Furnival insisted on my remain- 
ing for the rest of the day, and I was exceedingly glad 
todoso. As I said, Laura M&tilda reproached me 
severely with my tardiness in fulfilling her wishes; 
and though I had suffered deeply in hér behalf, my 
sufferings were not of a kind to raise me in her esti- 
mation: she might perhaps have joined in the laugh 
against me. Idefended myself as I best could, prom- 
ised the envelope for Tuesday, and told her I loved 
her to distraction, and had done so from the first mo- 
ment I laid my eyés upon her, the night of the party. 
This I thought would move her, and I swore to love 
her for ever, and die if she did not return my affec- 
tion, and a great deal more to the same purpose. 

Now this was the first time I had made a declara- 
tion of love to a young lady, and my knowledge of 
such matters was chiefly derived from novel reading. 
In picturing the scene beforehand to myself, I had 
thought over all my favorite heroines, how they re- 
ceived such a declaration. One would put her hand 
in yours as a token; another would speak and say 
something most loving; while a third would perhaps 
say nothing but look everything; nay, I had even 
read of one of a more demonstrative nature than most 
well-trained young ladies of our own day, who flung 
herself right into her dear one’s arms. 

None of these things Laura Matilda did. She only 
pulled some young tender shoots of laurel from the 
trees as we walked, and chewed them to extract the 
flavor of bitter almonds from them, an amusement 
naughty children are very partial to. 

Then I implored her to speak, to give me some 
hope, and tried to take her hand; but both hands 
were so full of laurel leaves I could not hold them 
comfortably, and she declined to drop the leaves as I 
wished. I really could get no reply from her, only at 
intervals she would say, as she put a fresh leaf in her 
mouth: 

“Get me the Mulready envelope.” 

And when I said she should certainly have it early 
next week, and began again, “ Dearest,” she would 
cut me short, and say, “‘ When you get the envelope,” 
until I began to understand nothing more was to be 
said until I got the envelope, and with this tacitly 
agreed upon between us we parted. 

Monday came, and Tuesday, and still no envelope 
from Mary. I who had believed firmly in her that 
she would not deceive, or disappoint me. (‘The reader 
will perceive that I have omitted the description of 
the state of my mind on Sunday and Monday, for 
which see any modern sensation novel—I deal merely 
with facts at this portion of my narrative.) 
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On Tuesday evening I had determined to go over 
and see what Mary was about; but when I returned 
home in the evening I found a note from her on the 
table. 


“ DEAR HARRY: —I have been disappointed about 
the envelope, but hope a few more days will bring it. 
Is it very urgent? 

“ MARY.” 


To this I replied, “It és very urgent, my dear 
Mary,” and rushed into a rhapsody that must have 
astonished my sober cousin. 

Wednesday evening I could stand it no longer, and 
went across to Birkenhead. Mary was out spending 
the evening, so I left a note in her workbasket and 
came away. Receiving no answer from her, I went 
over again on Thursday night, and was so fortunate 
asto find Mary alone. My aunt and uncle were out 
dining, only Charlie was with her, and having taken 
the precaution of buying him some stamps in a sta- 
tioner’s shop during the day, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing him take his cap and rush out to show his ac- 
quisitions to a friend. 

When I asked Mary why she had not replied to my 
note, I found she had never received it, not having 
lifted the lid of her basket that day: so I preceeded 
to turn out the contents in search of my note, which 
I had thrust far down. Instead of my own note, I 
first came upon another, one which had been opened 
and read. 

“ There,” Mary said, seeing what I had come upon, 
“that is the last note I had from the friend who pro- 
mised me the Mulready envelope. Read it.” 

I opened it and read the following: 


“DEAREST MARY: —I have decided on having my 
bridesmaids in cerise: I hope that will suit you. I 
am sorry again to disappoint you about the Mulready 
envelope. The poor idiot who is to get it has pos- 
itively promised it for Wednesday. He is the green- 
est goose you ever saw, and it is awfulfun. I shall 
make Bill die laughing about him when I go down to 
Leicestershire. 

“Yours, darling, 
“LAURA MATILDA JONES.” 


I stopped half-way down the page and looked at 
the signature, and then feeling very faint, sat down 
on the nearest chair. Mary was preparing tea, and 
did not see me: I was glad she did not see me in my 
first agony. Then the pulses stood still with a ven- 
geance. I made one tremendous effort at last, ‘‘ How 
did you know Miss Jones?” 

*“*T was at school with her, and made one of those 
silly compacts green geese, as she would style them, 

«make, to be each other’s bridesmaids; I do not wish 
to be hers, neither does mama wish it, and she is to 
arrange it somehow that I need not go. Ido not care 
for that style of girl. Lauratakes it for granted I am 
going. She is in town buying her trousseau. 

Then I made a clean breast to Mary, and told her 
all, and her honest indignation did me good. She 
was so kind as not to laugh at me, but I could see her 
amusement in her eyes. 

“Such horrid treachery,” she said. “TI shall let 
her know my mind, Harry, and you may depend upon 
my needing no cerise trimmings. I shall write her a 
note: you shall see it before you go, and if mama ap- 
proves of it, it shall go to-morrow morning. Green 
goose, indeed! I shall show her my opinion of ‘awful 
fun’ ” iS 

It was many weeks before I got over the mortifica- 
tion I suffered: it was only by making frequent trips 
to Birkenhead I could meet with consolation. The 
fellows in the oftice had got hold of as much of the 
story as supplied them with laughing material, and I 
had a very hard time with office wit. It was an in- 
tense relief to be told one morning I was chosen to go 
to China; I had always been anxious for the appoint- 
ment, and there was nothing to be done but provide 
an outfit, and say good-by. So Mr. Furnival said; 
but I knew better. I had still to go over to Birken- 
head, and discuss my journey with my relatives. 
When alone with Mary one day, I pressed her hard 
to come out with me, and only that I knew she was 
too good and true to make fun of me just then, I 
might have feared it from her answer, not like any of 
the heroines I had ever read of in fiction. 

“Yes, if you will promise to get me a Mulready—” 

I stifled the last word very unceremoniously before 
it came out of her lips, and to do her justice, she has 
never once alluded to the unfortunate envelope since 
that day. 

Weare not yet married, but I hope by the time the 
reader has reached the conclusion of my tale, that we 
shall be. And if they will only look at the list of pas- 
sengers that leave England by the overland mail, the 
first that leaves after reading this, they will most 
probably see—“‘ For China—Mr. and Mrs. H. Benson,” 
and I hope they will one and all wish us bon voyage. 
Iam sorry I shall have no opportunity of hearing if 
every one is quite satisfied with the result of my dis- 
appointment about Laura Matilda. It takes a great 
weight off the author’s mind, when he knows that 
the reading world is perfectly satisfied with the 
matches his heroes and heroines make. I hope they 
are pleased with mine. 





Luxurious SMOKING.— ‘The most luxurious 
smoker I ever knew,” says Mr. Paget, ‘was a young 
Transylvanian, who told me that his servant always 
inserted a lighted pipe into his mouth the first thing 
in the morning, and that he smoked it out before he 
awoke. ‘It is so pleasant,’ he observed, ‘to have the 
proper taste restored to one’s mouth before one is sen- 
sible even of its wants.’ ” 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union] 
THE ROYAL WAGER. 


BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


In the great thoroughfare of London, a beautiful maiden's 
voice 

Requested all to p her strawberries fresh and nice, 

And daintily interspersed with flowers rich and rare, 

Whose fragrance wafted balm on the city’s noisome air. 

So delicate a cheek, and withal such a graceful mien, 

In a wandering vender of fruit never before was seen; 

Admiring glances were levelled from every part of the 
street, 

Still she cried, ‘* Come buy !"’ in accents calm and sweet. 





An Eton student, roving amidst the jostling throng, 

Whose mind was tinged with romance from Iliad's love 
and song, 

Chanced to espy the beauty; transfixed with mute sur- 
prise, 

He paused until his own met the splendor of her eyes. 

Then with a lavish hand he bought her fruit and flowers, 

And sought his cloistered walls to dream away the hours: 

To picture the goddess Flora compared with this lovely 
maid, 

Whose charms were as fresh and dainty as an elf’s from 
woodland shade. 


With rapture he gazed on the clusters—camellias, jessa- 
‘mine and lilies, 

A garland as fair to the eye as ever was worn by fairies; 

As the delicate wicker basket he gently relieved of its 
store, 

A splendid ring of gold fell noiselessly to the floor. 

The glowing gem he sought, and with wonder scanned it 
o’er, 

And noted not a student who had softly oped the door, 

And stood with sly grimace watching his chum's amaze, 

Thinking a love romance was about his mind to daze. 


Two initials faintly traced at length rewarded his eye; 

He rose to seek the maid, and—saw the laughing spy, 

Who cried, ‘* Ho, ho, sir knight! What mystery is here ? 

Do not that toy conceal; there's love in this, I fear." 

But his friend with much amazement the strange adven- 
ture told, 

And showed the diamond ring of purest yellow gold: 

While he vowed the lady fair, who this charmed brilliant 
wore, 

To find, though he had to rove the united kingdom oer. 


“Ah, you need not to look far!" his astonished colleague 
said, 

As a tiny spring was pressed, revealing a crowned head, 

Anda lion en rampant showed the royal stamp and mark: 

‘Twas plain the strawberry girl was a princess ‘‘on a 
lark!" 


Quickly the breathless pair were out upon the street, 

Fortune led their footsteps the lady rogue to meet; 

As her dainty foot was raised to step within a coach, 

The glittering bauble handed they—plea forrude approach. 

With gallant bows they then told how the ring was 
found, 

Then bowed again, their faces grave bent almost to the 
ground, 

Deeply blushed the highborn girl—in a few words conde- 
scended 

To explain to them—a royal bet thus luckily had ended; 

Unperceived from her finger had slipped the jewel rare, 

While she was busied in sorting the flowers with studied 
care. 

So they were bound the secret never to tell or relate, 

For she gave them each a heavy purse ere the carriage 
passed the gate. 
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AUNT HEPSY’S LEGACY. 








BY EMMIE ELWOOD. 

THE people of Gossipville generally, and Mrs. 
Hunt’s household in particular, were greatly electri- 
fied when old Aunt Hepsy departed this life. It was 
not so much the death of the aged lady which sur- 
prised them, for Aunt Hepsey had survived the 
allotted threescore years and ten, and was in fact the 
“oldest inhabitant” of the town. But it was her 
will, the disposition of her worldly goods, which pro- 
duced the excitement. No one disputed the old 
lady’s right to dispose of her little fortune in accord- 
ance with her own notions of propriety. But then, 
of course, everybody felt interested in the matter, and 
wondered that Aunt Hepsy could have made a will 
so at variance with their ideas of what said document 
should have been. Although she was aunt in reality 


always particularly admired, were designated as being 
Aunt Hepsy’s legacy to her young protege, and this 
was all. Everybody wondered and said that Susie 
had been shamefully neglected, and as for Mrs. Hunt, 
her indignation knew no bounds. 

“So this is the end of all my dreams,” she grumbled 
to her husband. ‘TI did flatter myself that the old 
creature would leave the child a trifle, just for friend- 
ship’s sake, or at least inreturn for the many services 
Susie had rendered her. But so much for voluntary 
acts of kindness! The world is full of ingratitude!” 
And Mrs. Hunt left the room, slamming the door 
behind her, thus affording her husband, poor man! 
an opportunity to reflect in silence upon her unenvi- 
able state of mind. 

Susie’s mother at first declared that she would not 
have the old furniture, which was both “ antique and 
horrible ” in her eyes, in the house; but gentle little 
Sue conquered, and caused it to be removed to her 
own room, where she shed many secret tears over it. 
Everybody speedily came to the conclusion that Aunt 
Hepsy’s fortune was not so large as had been 
presumed, and so the excitement soon died away, and 
other subjects occupied the public attention. 

Four years later, and little fuirylike Susie has 
crossed the bridge separating childhood from maiden- 
hood. And now she is looking gaily forward into the 
dreamy distance, eagerly longing for the time when 
she shall gain stil another bridge, and step lightly 
into womanhood. Ah, Susie! thou art expecting to 
meet on that enchanting ground, a brave young 
cavalier of thine, who is coming to claim thee at no 
very distant day. You blush and smile; your secret 
is discovered. 

But let us hasten forward to the time when Susie 
has crossed the love-freighted bridge; love-freighted, 
but also heavily laden with sorrow. For the day 
succeeding Susie’s quiet wedding witnessed a parting 
which nearly broke the sweet child’s heart. 

Arthur Morgan, her husband, being out of employ- 
ment, and despairing of obtaining any at that time, 
had enlisted in a regiment of nine months volunteers, 
and Susie had been scarce twenty-four hours a bride, 
when she was left in a state which is almost worse 
than widowhood. For the chilling suspense which 
harrows the heart of a war-widow, isin some cases 
almost harder to bear than the dread reality which 
comes at last to many. 

Susie had brought her husband a heart overflowing 
with its priceless affections, and hands willing to 
work in the service of her loved one. But these were 
her whole fortune. Her parents lived comfortably, 
but were far from rich, and she was one of a large 
family. So that Arthur, himself in humble circum- 
stances, had taken to his heart a portionless bride. 
But he did not regret his choice, although he might 
have done better in a worldly point of view, for he was 
handsome and fascinating, and his company was 
much sought after. He married Susie for her own 
noble, loving self, and not for silver or gold, and 
actuated partly by motives of patriotism, and partly 
by self-interest, he enlisted in Uncle Sam’s service, 
hoping thus to add his mite to a good cause, and also 
benefit himself, should God spare his life to return to 
his almost broken-hearted bride. 

Susie, crushed to earth for a time, soon roused 
again, and resolving to prove herself worthy to be a 
soldier’s wife, sought and obtained a situation as 
school teacher in her native town, thus remaining in 
her father’s family as before. She had been her 
mother’s chief dependence in her domestic avocations, 
but relinquishing her place to another sister, she 
went bravely forth to battle for her living, determined 
not to touch a cent of the money which Arthur 
so dearly earned. 

Time passed on, and now we will look in upon 
Susie on a golden autumn afternoon, as she sits list- 
lessly in the twilight shadows, thinking sadly of 
Arthur, and counting the months before his return. 

“What can I do for him?” sighed Susie, “ what can 
I send him to make him more comfortable?” 

Then a bright thought danced into her busy brain, 
and springing across the room with a few eager 
bounds, she darted hastily up stairs, and paused at 
last before a quaint old bureau, said article being a 
portion of Aunt Hepsy’s legacy to the youthful friend 
of her old age. 

“ Poor Aunt Hepsy’s yarn has done good service at 
all events,” soliloquized Susie, taking from one of the 
extensive drawers a huge, odd-looking bag, which 
had formerly served the old lady for years as a 

ptacle for stocking yarns, and which was dis- 








to no living being, yet had all Gossipville d the 
right to designate her by this familiar title, undoubt- 
edly on account of her advanced age. And, moreover, 
everybody had expected some little token of remem- 
brance at her death, and ambitious Mrs. Hunt had 
confidently looked for a thousand at least. 

For many years Aunt Hepsy had been her next 
door neighbor, and an uncommon friendship had 
sprung up between the old lady and the pet lamb of 
Mrs. Hunt’s numerous flock, the gentle, affectionate 
Susie. She was on friendly terms with the entire 
family, but she Joved none uf them save Susie. She 
had often remarked that she should leave the child 
something in her will, and as she had outlived all her 
near relatives, Madam Rumor took the liberty to 
assert that Susie was destined to receive the greater 
portion of Aunt Hepsy’s wealth. 

But the will—well, then, after specifying various 
legacies to certain charitable institutions in her native 
town, where she had resided for nearly a century, the 
will assigned to the faithful domestic who had spent 
the best part of her life in her service, her comfortable 
little house and furniture with a small annual allow- 
ance. And finally, three or four quaint old specimens 
of household furniture which little Susie Hunt had 





I 
covered by Susie among other ancient relicsin the 
bureau, soon ufter it came into her possession. 

“T declare,” she continued, peering anxiously into 
the capacious depths of that wonderful bag, “if the 
yarn isn’t all gone, all save that famous great ball of 
blue, which has lain there for so many years. Aunt 
Hepsy didn’t intend I should use that very soon, 
that’s a fact,” laughed Susie, “for this slip of paper 
which is pinned to it says, ‘ For the first pair of socks 
knit for Susie’s husband by the happy bride. Spend 
a few of your leisure moments in knitting, dear, it 
will bring its own reward.’ ” 

All the other yarn Susie’s industrious fingers had 
knit into hose, mittens, and the like, long ago. 

“ Well, the old b/ues’ time has come at last,” added 
Susie, smiling softly. ‘Winter is approaching, and 
a pair of socks knit of this nice yarn will be com- 
fortable to Arthur’s understandings through the cold 
weather, prized all the more when he realizes that 
they are the first pairever knit for him by his own 
wife.” 





The young wife smiled again; it is so sweet to give | 
pleasure, however trifling, to those we love. Arthur | 
Morgan’s birthday was fast approaching; only a few | 


weeks and he would be twenty-five. Susie deter- 
mined to surprise him with a box of comforts, among 
which she would place the new socks, her simple of- 
fering of love. Smile not, fastidious reader; Mrs. 
Arthur Morgan was a frugal little body, and took as 
much pride in knitting those socks, as some more 
wealthy dame would have taken in a dainty piece of 
embroidery. 

Inwoven with every stitch, were the precious 
threads of love drawn from the purest recesses of her 
heart, and many were the sad tears which fell softly 
in her loneliness upon her work. Every moment she 
could spare was devoted to her pleasant task, and 
soon she had the satisfaction of seeing it nearly com- 
pleted. 

The evening before she was to send her box, found 
Susie knitting as though her fate depended upon her 
celerity. She was just toeing off her last sock, and 
thinking how pleased Arthur would be at her thought- 
fulness, when the remnant of the ball rolled unheeded 
to the floor; unheeded by the devoted wife, but not 
by her little pet kitten who considered the rolling ob- 
ject a fit plaything for her kittenship. 

“ Well, Susie, kitty has been to your work-basket, 
I should judge by the looks,” was her father’s first 
salutation, as he entered the room. ‘And to your 
pocket-book also, I should say,” he added a moment 
after, picking up the little bunch of brown paper, 
which kitty had rolled over and over until the few 
yards of yarn which had remained upon it were all 
unwound, and nicely tangled around chairs, tables, 
etc. 

** Look here, Susie!” 

And Susie did look, first at the kitten who was now 
playing with a bit of white paper, and then at the 
tiny roll in her father’s hand, which proved to be 
bank bills, good, genuine money amounting to five 
thousand dollars. For several moments both father 
and daughter stood speechless with astonishment, 
then Susie danced about the room in an ecstacy of 
delight. 

“And poor Aunt Hepsy has been so shamefully 
wronged!” she exclaimed, as soon as she could speak. 
«But let us see what else kitty has, perhaps that will 
give a clue to the mystery.” 

Kitty was pursued, and the bit of paper partly torn, 
taken from beneath her mischievous paw. After 
much labor, Susie deciphered the few words thereon 
inscribed in an almost illegible hand. They were as 
follows: 

“My dear little Susie’s marriage portion. ‘A good 
name is better than riches.’ Take this money, darling, 
and use it wisely. It is the dying gift of your old 
Aunt Hepsy.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Hunt, looking at his daughter 
who was smiling through her tears. “This is the first 
fortune ever wound up in a ball of yarn, I’ll be bound. 
A new and peculiar way of performing a good deed, 
but not a bad way, nevertheless, provided the bills 
have not become worthless, or the owner too old to 
enjoy them, when they come to light. Aunt Hepsy 
was always considered very eccentric, but this is the 
oddest freak in her history known to me, as well as 
the best,” chuckled Mr. Hunt, rubbing his hands 
gleefully. ‘Susie, my dear little daughter, I con- 
gratulate you.” 

“Thank you, father, and these new socks which 
have brought us to a good understanding concerning 
Aunt Hepsy’s motives, will be sent to-morrow. They 
will make the path softer to dear Arthur’s feet, as 
this timely gift will make our life-path easier. Ah, 
we can fathom the ingenious little plot at last. My 
marriage portion! what zil/ mother and everybody 
say?” 

There was great joy in one brave heart, when the 
box arrived in camp, and there was still greater hap- 
piness in that heart, when six months later, the re- 
turned soldier clasped in his arms his faithful wife, 
who true to her resolve, had not spent a cent of’ her 
husband’s money, but had patiently toiled in her lit- 
tle school until one month before his return. And 
then she left it to prepare a cosy little home against 
his arrival. And now with a sweet home of his own, 
and one of the best wives in the-land, Arthur Morgan 
has begun life anew, deeply grateful to the kind Pre- 
server who has spared him amid so many dangers, to 
enjoy with his sweet wife AUNT HEpsy’s LEGACY. 





LORD MAYOR BECKFORD. 

Lord Effingham, a relation of Beckford’s, before he 
went as a volunteer in the Russian service, was dining 
with the alderman at his house in Soho Square. His 
lordship was more thoughtful than usual, which be- 
ing observed by Beckford he asked him the cause. 
Effingham confessed, “ that fitting himself out for the 
expedition, and discharging his tradesmen’s bills, re- 
quired a thousand pounds more than he at that time 
could pessibly command.” “ Pho, pho, my lord,” said 
Mr. Beckford, ‘‘ apply to Lady Effingham. What sig- 
nifies a thousand pounds? She has been, perhaps, a 
greater economist than you are aware of. I dare say 
she can supply you.” This reply was thought suffi- 
cient to put an end to the subject, and the conversa- 
tion took another turn. About an hour afterwards 
Beckford pretended to recollect some public business 
demanding his instant attention, but, previous to go- 
ing, insisted his lordship should stay and spend the 
evening, as the business would soon be over. Having 
obtained his promise, he drove to Effingham’s house, 
and putting bank-notes to the amount of £2000 into 
Lady Eflingham’s hands, begged her acceptance of 
them, as his lordship might want some ready money 
prior to his departure. Without waiting for a reply 
he instantly drove back and rejoined his company for 
the remainder of the evening, leaving Effingham on 
his return home to find his wants fully provided for. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
LOST. 


BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 


T launched my bark on a river wide, 

Where the wind was flerce ‘gainst a surging tide, 
And the waves grew black, 

And giant forms from the’caves of night 

Were hurrying me onward in their flight 
O'er a spectral track. 


The life-blood had left my shrinking heart, 1 


As lon my mystical voyage did start, 
For a shriek of pain, 

Like startled echo from depths unknown, 

Or wail of despair's grief-burdened tone, 
Swept o'er the main. 


My bark flew on like a frightened bird, 
Now lost to the sight of the demon herd, 
Now leaping high 
Ona rocking wave, with its fainting freight, 
From the wrath of flends that would seal its fate, 
And their deafening cry. 


The angry crests of the waves rose higher, 
Anda rapid flash of sulphurous fire, 

Like a demon's lance, t 
Hurled from precipitous heights above, ‘ 
Where the clouds like frightened coursers strove 

Through the dark expanse. 


*Gainst the slippery crags with a frenzied bound, 
Like maddened stag from baying hound, 

My frail boat crashed; 
In the trembling light of the white sea-foam, 
Mid wildering heights of the torrent's home, 

My life's hope dashed. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) | 
Hosephine Arieigh’s Lover. 
| 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 
* 

JOSEPHINE ARLEIGH pushed back the great 
black braids from her forehead, and with her face 
between her hands, sat thinking. Her dark eyes | 
looked steadily at the carpet. Quite as steasily | 
Leopold Weiss looked at her. Of his gaze, she was 
quite unconscious. 

The clock ticked, the blinds rattled, the embers 
dropped in the grate. M it upon t . 
and Josephine did not wake from her reverie. Weiss 
gazed alternately from her to the fire. | 

He was far fairer and quieter than she, and had a | 
troubled look. What these reveries of Josephine | 
were tending to, he thought he knew. Perhaps they | 
were good for her; more likely not. | 





She looked up, suddenly. 

“ Leo?” 

“Well?” | 

“ T am going to be an artist.” 

“Ah?” } 

“ Yes,” rising and walking across the floor, “I am | 
going to work professionally. My taste for drawing | 
hayricks and dabbling in water-colors shall come to 
some end—shall bring me something. I want an ob- 
ject to live for, and it shall be art. I will work—work | 
for years—and one of these days I will accomplish | 
something.” | 

“And what will Stratford say to this new plan?” 

“Say? Nothing,” suddenly dropping her voice 
with the last word. 

“ Will he like it?” 

«* He will have no interest in it.” | 

Weiss understood that Stratford had not been in 
earnest then, and whether or not the heart of Jowe- 
phine Arleigh was sore, she was not despondent of 
ier life. She had let the dream go, and taken a firm, 
actual stand. | 

She looked down at him as she passed upon the 
hearth-rug. She was splendidly proud-looking. The 
slow fire in Weiss’s heart flashed to his cheek. 

“You are a splendid girl, Joe!” he said, mean- 
ingly. | 

She laughed, lightly, and turned from the room. 
He heard her carol through the hall: 


“And true to Love is true to all 
Whose brows are worth his crown to wear; 
His chosen are not those who fall 
Through loss of him to blank despair."* 





Josephine Arleigh was in earnest. It was a for- 
tunate thing for her that she had a talent, Morn- 
ing, noon and night she was to be found in her little 
studio at the top of the house, and the motive of her | 
application was such that she seemed never to falter 
in the path of life she had marked out for herself. 

It is no wonder that she was never discouraged, 
her progress was 80 astonishing. The change from a 
desultory to an earnest use of her artistic powers, de- 
veloped a talent almost unknown to herself. 

In two years she had a picture ready for exhibition. 
It was a miarine scene which might have challenged 
Wycke todo better. Great green billows heaved up- 
on a sullen shore, and the sea glimmered leagues 
away under a troubled sky. Against a horizon was 
aspeck like a far away ship, and upon the shore stood 
agirl watching it—sheltered in the lee of a rock. The 
wistful-eyed dog at her feet might have belonged to 
the Marquis of Sligo’s famous breed, for his crouch- 
ing proportions hinted at four feet of height. Dog, 
and girl, and perspective were each in themselves a 

uy. 
— exhibition rooms were crowded. And grad- 
ually, the best critics in the room gathered about 
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LOST. 


BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 






I launched my bark on a river wide, 

Where the wind was flerce ‘gainst a surging tide, 
And the waves grew black, 

And giant forms from the’caves of night 

Were hurrying me onward in their flight 
O’er a spectral track. 


The life-blood had left my shrinking heart, 
As lon my mystical voyage did start, 
For a shriek of pain, 
Like startled echo from depths unknown, 
Or wail of despair’s grief-burdened tone, 
Swept o'er the main. 


My bark flew on like a frightened bird, 
Now lost to the sight of the demon herd, 
Now leaping high 
On a rocking wave, with its fainting freight, 
From the wrath of flends that would seal its fate, 
And their deafening cry. 


The angry crests of the waves rose higher, 

Anda rapid flash of sulphurous fire, 
Like a demon's lance, 

Hurled from precipitous heights above, 

Where the clouds like frightened coursers strove 
Through the dark expanse. 


‘Gainst the slippery crags with a frenzied bound, 
Like maddened stag from baying hound, 

My frail boat crashed; 
In the trembling light of the white sea-foam, 
Mid wildering heights of the torrent’s home, 

My life’s hope dashed. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


Hosephine Arieigh’s Lover. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 
° 

JOSEPHINE ARLEIGH pushed back the great 
black braids from her forehead, and with her face 
between her hands, sat thinking. Her dark eyes 
looked steadily at the carpet. Quite as steadily 
Leopold Weiss looked at her. Of his gaze, she was 
quite unconscious. 

The clock ticked, the blinds rattled, the embers 


“In the Offing.” 
the arm of Weiss. 

« Excellent—wonderful—good,” were the comments 
in general. 

Espray, the best connoisseur in America, came up. 

“ Promising,” he observed; and that meant more 
than all. 

Josephine returned home, and went to work again. 

This time she achieved a different scene. It was a 
view, in winter, of a bleak country covered with 
snow. A long road stretched from east to west. Up- 
on the road trudged a single traveller—a hardy, 
rough man, whose coarse face was lighted up with 
the feeling stirred within him, as he gazed at the 
flushed west, full of that living light which an artist 
so seldom succeeds in portraying. Behind the hil- 
locks to the east, the shadows were blue as rivulets, 
but in the man’s footsteps, they lingered rose-red; 
and rose-red lay all the fields beneath the horizon. 
It was a strange picture, well done. 

Again the exhibition rooms were crowded. Again 
the crowd admired; again Espray came up. 

*“ Who is she?” he said, after a moment. 

“The lady wishes to remain unknown,” blandly 
observed one of the committee. 

“ Be kind enough to present my compliments, and 
say that Espray thanks her for the best picture in the 
exhibition,” said the professor. 

It was a triumph, but Josephine hardly felt it. 
Her father—her only relative, was dying. A week 
later he was dead; and she stood alone in the world. 


Josephine stood by, leaning upon 





* And what have you now, Josephine?” 

*T have my art.” 

“That is all?” 

“ Yes; it is all I want.” 

Whether or not Weiss believed this, he made no 
response. He was sure that she believed it. 

He waited. A year passed. It was a long year to 
Josephine Arleigh. Its days dragged heavily. At 
first she went to work bravely—her tasks seemed no 
more than she could endure, and grow strong under. 
The winter went on, and she became conscious of a 
weakness. She had reached that point in her pro- 
fession where there is a pause. She had expressed 
herself, and been received into the profession; to 
distinguish herself now remained. As she was, she 
stood on exact grade with a hundred other young 
artists, and was undistinguishable among them. 

She found that she needed a great stock of courage, 

bined with endurance of body, and an undivided 





dropped in the grate. M t upon t passed, 
and Josephine did not wake from her reverie. Weiss 
gazed alternately from her to the fire. 

He was far fairer and quieter than she, and had a 


mind—and she hadn’t these things. She was wearied, 
ennuied, despairing, bored, one half of the time. She 
would have terrible fits of crying, which she thought 





troubled look. What these reveries of Josephi 
were tending to, he thought he knew. Perhapsthey 
were good for her; more likely not. 

She looked up, suddenly. 

“ Leo?” 

“Well?” 

“T am going to be an artist.” 

“Ah?” 

“ Yes,” rising and walking across the floor, ‘I am 
going to work professionally. My taste for drawing 
hayricks and dabbling in water-colors shall come to 
some end—shall bring me something. I want an ob- 
ject to live for, and it shall be art. I will work—work 
for years—and one of these days I will accomplish 
something.” 

“And what will Stratford say to this new plan?” 

“Say? Nothing,” suddenly dropping her voice 
with the last word. 

* Will he like it?” 

“ He will have no interest in it.” 

Weiss understood that Stratford had not been in 
earnest then, and whether or not the heart of Jose- 
phine Arleigh was sore, she was not despondent of 
her life. She had let the dream go, and taken a firm, 
actual stand. 

She looked down at him as she passed upon the 
hearth-rug. She was splendidly proud-looking. The 
slow fire in Weiss’s heart flashed to his cheek. 

“You are a splendid girl, Joe!” he said, mean- 
ingly. 

She laughed, lightly, and turned from the room. 
He heard her carol through the hall: 


“And true to Love is true to all 
Whose brows are worth his crown to wear}; 
His chosen are not those who fall 
Through loss of him to blank despair."’ 





Josephine Arleigh was in earnest. It was a for- 
tunate thing for her that she had a talent. Morn- 
ing, noon and night she was to be found in her little 
studio at the top of the house, and the motive of her 
application was such that she seemed never to falter 
in the path of life she had marked out for herself. 

It is no wonder that she was never discouraged, 
her progress was so astonishing. The change from a 
desultory to an earnest use of her artistic powers, de- 
veloped a talent almost unknown to herself. 

In two years she had a picture ready for exhibition. 
It was a niarine scene which might have challenged 
Wycke todo better. Great green billows heaved up- 
on a sullen shore, and the sea glimmered leagues 
away under a troubled sky. Against a horizon was 


aspeck like a far away ship, and upon the shore stood | 
| called ‘‘ Emily Chester.” It is only through a simi- | 


agirl watching it—sheltered in the lee of a rock. The 
wistful-eyed dog at her feet might have belonged to 
the Marquis of Sligo’s famous breed, for his crouch- 
ing proportions hinted at four feet of height. Dog, 
and girl, and perspective were each in themselves a 
study. 

The exhibition rooms were crowded. And grad- 
ually, the best critics in the room gathered about 


were i i by grief for the loss of her father, for 
she did not know her own secret. 

She was attempting to make art “enough,” as she 
had told Weiss, and she failed. 

She was situated thus. Her father had left her an 
income hardly sufficient for her support. She was 
alone. She had no luxuries, no love, nothing but her 
bare work. To eke out means for her livelihood, she 
was obliged to labor when indisposed to exertion 
bodily, and uninspired in soul. She painted hard, 
mechanical scenes, grew disgusted, weary, desperate, 
and finally ill. 

Weiss came. He had been watching her from afar. 

“What can I do for you, Josie?” 

“ Nothing; only stay with me.” 

She lay upon the lounge in her studio. The house 
was still, except when the single servant went up 
and down the stairs. A half-finished picture was 
upon the easel, some books lay about, the light was 
shut out, a canary moped upon his perch. The at- 
mosphere of the place was gloomy; alllife and bright- 
ness seemed to have deserted it; and Weiss could 
remember the time when that little studio was the 
sunniest spot in the world, full of a glad girl’s songs 
and laughter. 

He bent over the couch. As she slowly opened her 
dark eyes the love of six years mastered Weiss. 

« Josie, let me take care of you.” 

Her languid eyes mutely questioned, “ How?” 

“Be my wife. My God, girl, you will die in this 
way.” 

She did not appear startled. Weiss had never 
paid court to her—had never for an hour stood before 
her in the light of a lover—but by some mute sign 
within her, she had long known that this man felt 
for her what no other ever had or ever would feel 
for her again. Yet she believed herself far from lov- 
ing him. What she knew had stolen upon her senses 
rather than been gained by her intellect, and it was 
in an instinctive way that she felt Weiss’s power. 

“Do you love me?” she asked, dreamily. 

“ Yes.” 

He could not trust himself to say more. There was 
a@ pause. She lay still, looking at the tree-top wav- 
ing by the window. 

“‘ Will you marry me, Josie?” 

“ Yes.” 

She yielded herself to his embrace, and lay still in 
his arms with a feeling of utter.rest, its abandon like 
that of a child who goes to sleep upon its mother’s 
bosom. Believing that he had gained the great de- 
| sire of his life, Weiss sat nearly silent during that 
| long afternoon, perfectly happy. 
| So far my story has borne a similarity to the novel 





larity of circumstances. Leopold Weiss was no ways 
| like a Max Crampton, Josephine Arleigh was not an 
Emily Chester. 


The former possessed a heart and | 





| 
} 
| 
| 


Circumstances helped to defeat her, and, as the read- 
er sees, she became engaged to Weiss. 

Weiss loved her—that is, he comprehended her, 
appreciated her, believed that she belonged to him, 
and that he belonged to her. Heaven knows he had 
little enough reason to believe the latter clause, but 
his faith was the voice of his heart, and would not be 
gainsayed. When she promised to marry him, rest- 
ing in his arms with a look of rest and relief, he be- 
lieved that she recognized this truth of their affinity, 
but he soon discovered that he had made a mistake. 

Josephine grew stronger. Her new position shock- 
ed her into fresh vitality—Weiss’s love was like sun- 
shine to her life. The languid blood grew quick 
and warm in her veins; she rapidly gained her feet 
again. 

And here she came toa dilemma. As soon as she 
returned to her strength, the thought seized upon 
her that she had accepted Weiss through weakness. 
She thought: . 

“ T never called for him when I was well and strong. 
Not until I was ill and weak as a babe did I need 
him. He was kind and powerful, and he rested and 
raised me. Now I do not need him, and it makes 
me impatient to feel that he has a hold upon me, 
gained as it was. I don’t think that I love him at 
all; I am only pleased by his love for me. I 
can’t marry him; I don’t want to be married, any- 
way, and I wish he had let me die;” with a burgt of 
fiery impatience. 

How Weiss knew that she thought these things, I 
do not know, there came a little note for her, which 
read as follows: 


“ JosrE:—We are parted again; you are free—I go 
to Liverpool in the next steamer. I cannot marry 
you feeling as I do, and knowing unmistakedly how 
you feel. Lay my ring away, and do not put it 
upon your hand again until you do so of your own 
free will, loving me. LEOPOLD WEIss.” 


Weiss was certainly an exception to his block- 
headed sex. I beg pardon of my bearded reader, 
but there isn’t one manina hundred who would have 
known enough to take this straight and narrow 
path to a woman’s admiration and tenderness. 

A fortnight after the departure of Weiss, Josephine 
discovered that, through his instrumentality, a por- 
tion of her father’s property had been restored to her, 
and she was tly in easy cir t 

“Heis the only man I ever knew worthy of the 
name of friend!’ she said, in a smothered voice, a 
quick, hot color on her cheek. 

Well, she was free. She worked—she painted two 
remarkable pictures—she gained attention, and a 
rising fame. Two years passed. 

One day a newspaper was handed her. She was in 
her studio—not alone, a few people were wandering 
critizingly among the pictures. Suddenly she look- 
ed up to a gentleman, and said, calmly: © 

“Mr. Archer, is Leopold Weiss in the Federal 
army?” 

“Yes; he’s been therea year. Any news of him in 
the Transcript?” 

“ He was wounded at Fair Oaks.” 

“Ah? Well, hope he’ll get over it. Weiss was a 
good fellow.” 

It seemed as though those people would never go. 
Josephine stood by the window, the paper crushed in 
her hand, half mad with impatience. They saunter- 
ed out at last, and she bolted and barred her doors. 
Half an hour’s work sufficed to prepare her for Wash- 
ington. 

She reached the city at sundown. Attwiiight, she 
was in the hospital. Weiss lay asleep—terribly sick. 
The ward was dim; she knelt down by the bed. She 
wasas silent as a shadow, but he opened his eyes. 

“JT had aright to come, Leo,” she said, and put up 
her hand with the ring upon it. 

He smiled, but his lids slowly fell again. 

“ My God, you will not die now!” she whispered. 

“ No. ” 

And he did not. 








Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MAJOR GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE, 

AN officer of the American army, during the Rev- 
olution, was born at Eastown, Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania, on the first of January, 1745. He was edu- 
cated at the Philadelphia Academy, where he took a 
high rank for his proficiency in mathematics; at an 
early age he engaged in the profession of a land-sur- 
veyor. When only twenty years of age he was em- 
ployer by a company formed in Pennsylvania, to pro- 
ceed to Nova Scotia for the purpose of locating a 
grant of land from the crown. Of this settlement he 
was made the superintendent. 

In 1767, he returned to his native place, and re- 
sumed his profession as a surveyor of lands. He 
early took a decided and active part in opposition to 








the arbitrary edicts of the British government against | 


the colonies. In 1773, he was chosen a delegate to 


the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, and acted | 


with John Dickinson, Thomas Mifflin, Charles Thom- 
son and other patriots, in asserting the rights of the 
colonies. In 1775, he was appointed by Congress a 
colonel in the continental army, and joined the north- 


| soul, the latter—nerves. Josephine had started ona | ern department, then upon the point of invading 


| career, believing that she had loved unfortunately, 
| could never love again, and that she must make an 
| earnest, absorbing life of something foreign to love. 


| 


Canada, under the command of General John Thom- 
as. In the attack upon the enemy at*Three Rivers, 


ill; Colonel St. Clair, the next in rank, having been 
disabled by an accident, the command devolved upon 
Wayne, who, though suffering from a severe wound 
in his leg, conducted the retreat in a very successful 
manner to Ticonderoga, and was there when General 
Benedict Arnold engaged the British on Lake Cham- 
plain. In 1777, he received the appointment of brig- 
alier general, and joined the main army in command 
of a brigade. In this campaign, he acted with great 
bravery, and was highly complimented by General 
Sullivan, under whose command he was. 

In September, 1777, he was with General Washing- 
ton at the battle of Brandywine, and held an impor- 
tant post at Chad’s Ford, where it was supposed the 
British would attempt to cross the river. General 
Armstrong’s division was on his right, at the distance 
of two miles, and General Sullivan on the left, while 
General Greene held the reserve. Upon the retreat 
of our forces, Wayne defended his position with great 
bravery, but was at length compelled to retreat with 
the main army. Shortly after, he was cefeated by 
the British under General Gray, who tock him by 
surprise at midnight. On the fourth of October, 
1777, at the battle of Germantown, General Armstong 
was to attack the enemy’s left, General Greene the 
right wing, while General Sullivan and Wayne, ac- 
companied by General Washington, in person, were 
to fall on the centre, and thus to force the British to 
the Schuylkill. The night before the battle, the 
troops had marched fourteen miles, and at daybreak 
bore down upon the enemy. Wayne, at the head of 
his soldiers, drove the enemy before him with great 
bravery. The British were soon after reinforced, 
and the Americans were forced to retreat. The loss 
on each side was about equal. 

At the battle of Monmouth, in June, 1778, he com- 
manded under General Lafayette, where he fought 
with great valor, leading his troops into the very 
midst of the enemy. The British were defeated as 
much by the personal bravery of Wayne, as by any 
other circumstance. At the storming of Stony Point, 
July 15th, 1779, at midnight, Wayne, at the head of 
his corps of light infantry, stormed the fort, and car- 
ried the garrison at the point of the bayonet. Wayne 
was struck in the head by a musket-ball, and as he 
fell back, cried out to his soldiers: ‘‘ March on! carry 
me into the fort, for I will die at the head of my col- 
umn.” 
the centre of the fort. His wound proved not to be ofa 
serious nature. Colonel De Fleury was the first to 
enter the fort, and struck down the British flag with 
his own hands. The garrison surrendered as pris- 
oners of war, and they were treated with the great- 
est magnanimity. Wayne had but fifteen killed and 
eighty-three wounded; the British had sixty-three 
killed. Colonel Johnson, the commander, with five 
hundred and forty-three officersand men, were taken 
prisoners. For this gallant exploit, Congress pre- 
sented to General Wayne a gold medal, of which the 
following is a description: 

On the obverse is the figure of an Indian queen 
crowned, a quiver of arrows at her back, and wearing 
a short apron of feathers, fastened to the waist by a 
sash, which hangs behind her. With her right hand 
she is presenting a wreath to General Wayne, and in 
her left she holds a mural crown towards his head. 
An alligator lies at her feet, on the left; and the 
American shield rests against the animal. Above is 
the legend: “Antonio Wayne, Duci Exercitus,” in 
the exerque—* Comita Americana.” On the reverse 
is a fort on the top of a hill, the British flag flying, 
troops advancing up to the fort, and a large number 
at the foot of the hill. Artillery are seen in the fore- 
ground, and vessels in the river. Above is the in- 
scription, ‘‘Stoney Point Expugnatum,” XV. Jul. 
MDCCLXXIX. 

The storming and capture of Stony Point, regard- 
ed as an exhibition of skill and indomitable courage, 
was one of the most brilliant events of the war. Gen- 
eral Wayne was everywhere greeted with rapturous 
applause, and Congress presented him with a vote of 
thanks “for his brave, pradent and soldierly con- 
duct.” 

In 1781, General Wayne with a corps of eleven hun- 
dred men, joined General Lafayette in Virginia. Af- 
ter the capture of Lord Cornwallis, he joined: the 
army under General Greene, and was sent by that 
officer to conduct the war in Georgia, in which he was 
successful. Upon the evacuation of Savannah, by 
the British, General Wayne rejoined Greene. Peace 
soon after took place, and General Wayne returned 
to Pennsylvania, when he was elected a member of 
the State Convention th-t ratified the Federal Con- 
stitution. As a recognition of his valuable services, 
the Legislature of Georgia made him a present of a 
valuable farm in that State. 

In 1792, he succeeded General St. Clair in the com- 
mand of the army sent against the Western Indians, 
and defeated them in the b=<tle of the Miamis, in Au- 
gust, 1794. Heafterwards concluded a treaty with the 





Indians in August, 1795; and while on his journey” 


home, on Lake Erie, he was taken ill, and died at 
Presque Isle, in December, 1796, at the age of fifty- 
one years. He was buried, at hisown request, under 
the flag-staff of the fort, on the shore of Lake Erie, 
from whence his remains were conveyed to Radnor 
churchyard, in Delaware county, in 1809, by his son. 
The Society of Cincinnati erected a monument over 
his remains. 





George Selwyn once affirmed, in company, that no 
woman ever wrote a letter without a postscript. 
“My next letter shall refute you!” said Lady G-—. 
Selwyn soon after received a letter from her iadyship, 


| where, after her signature stood: “P.S. Who was 
in June, 1775, General Thomas was taken seriously | right; you or 1?” 


199 


He was taken in their arms and carried into | 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

During the week Vice President Johnson has re- 
ceived some hard rebukes for his duct on inaugu- 
ration day, and papers which once commended him 
now turn and ask him to apologize or resign. Mr. 
Johnson insulted the nation when he appeared in the 
senate and took the oath of office, laboring under the 
effect of whiskey; but there is an opportunity for 
him to recover some of his lost ground by abstaining 
from liquor in future, and devoting his great talents 
to the interest of the country.——It seems that Sheri- 
dan did not capture Early, as we announced last 
week, but he secured about 1500 of his men, and sent 
the rest flying towards Lynchburg, demoralized and 
broken up.—Georgetown, S. C., captured by Admi- 
ral Dupont, is rich with rice, and abounds with 
negroes, there being more blacks than white men. 
A fine chance for a recruiting office, in that same 
Georgetown.—-The Richmond papers have tri- 
umphed. They have dragooned the rebel senate 
into passing a law tearm theslaves. Now they think 
that all danger is passed, and that the Yankees are 
as good as defeated. Some of the grave senators are 
not so hopeful, and have no confidence in the slaves 
With muskets in their hands. In the meantime the 
negroes crowd towards our lines to escape the con- 
scription, and they testify their joy at escaping by 
offering to fight against their former owners.—The 
Emperor of France has stated that there is no truth 
in the report that he intends to hold Sonora. It is 
pledged to France for the payment of debt, and will 
be given up when the account is squared. As the 
debt will never be liquidated, it stands to reason that 
France will continue to claim Sonora, and hold on to 
it until compelled to leave.——New York is not to be 
honored with a draft at present.—We have the 
gratifying information that some $15,000,000 worth of 
blockade running property is safe at Nassau, one of 
the most piratical holes that the world ever knew; 
even excelling Panama in its palmy days. We are 
glad to learn that Liverpool enterprise is like to suffer, 
and hope that the wretches who own the ships and 
cargoes will be rnined.—Regiment after regiment 
of colored men are recruited for the Union at Charles- 
ton. By the way, was it accident or design, in march- 
ing a colored regiment through the streets of the city 
after it surrendered? It must have been gall to the 
South Carolinians. But then they deserve gall, and 
wormwood, too.—Parson Brownlow has been elect- 
ed governor of Tennessee. He still publishes his 
paper, so we shall hear from him occasionally.—— 
The Supreme Court has decided that Admiral Porter 
and his gallant tars cannot share the cotton which 
they captured while up the Red River.——It is again 
repeated that Fort Fisher had but 350 men at the 
time it was first attacked.—Late letters inform us 
that all the Unionism there is in Savannah can be put 
in your eye, or your pipe if you prefer to smoke it. 
When the people of the city understand that there is 
no hope for the rebellion, and that their interests are 
with the North, then they will settle down and do 
the best they can under the circumstances. But we 
don’t suppose that they will love us.——The Rich- 
mond papers have been furious for some time past for 
the privilege of hanging some one. Now they pro- 
pose to hang croakers and peace-talkers. Their lamp 
posts will become useful if the threat is carried out. 
—-As the Canadians seem disposed to do what is 
right, after thinking of the matter for a long time, 
the Secretary of State has cancelled the passport sys- 
tem.——More cotton has arrived from Savannah, in 
Government has some thought 
of shipping it to England, where we have no doubt it 
would be seized, and endless lawsuits ensue. Better 
keep a sharp eye on those British subjects who pre- 
tend to own the cotton, and who wish to secure it by 
covering it with the folds of the cross of St. George. 
The seven-thirties sell atthe rate of four mil- 








lions per day, and will soon command a premium.— | 


England and France have got a nut tocrack, After 
helping the Southern Confederacy in every possible 

, they suddenly find that it will make peace 
if the North will turn its arms against Mexico or 
Great Britain. This is the unkindest cut of all, and 
John Bull fumes and foams at the fact.——An expe- 





At any rate it is reported that four New York specu- | 
lators are out $50,000 each on the result, and the | 
rebels did not receive the hams they expected. An | 
explanation is demanded.——The rush of deserters to | 
our lines continues, 100 to 150 per day making their | 
appearance. Inthe meantime some of our bounty 
jumpers go over to the enemy. Two who were re- 
captured by our men were shot the other day.— 
The State Bank of Virginia recently became alarmed 
for its gold. The papers begged of Lee to seize it and 
divide it among his soldiers, but the bank officers 
knew a trick worth several of that; so they paid it 
out to the stockholders. The Richmond Enquirer is 
savage at such a want of patriotism. Ss 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 
The following choice original stories and poems will 


| be published in our next number: 


“AN EARRING, or THE BURGLAR OF THORNY 
CoTTAGE,” by Hester Stanhope. 

“VIOLETS,” by Kate Putnam. 

“WINTER Roses,” by Miriam Allen, (unavoidably 
omitted last week.) 

“ KatiE KENT: or, THE REFUGEE’s DAUGHTER,” 
by Emma Garrison Jones. 

“In Love,” by Frederic Howe Marion. 

“OuR HEROES,” by Richard Faulkner. 

“AUNT POLLY PIDGE,” by Kate Howe, (unavoid- 





Hunter of Virginia voted to arm the slaves, but said 
that he did so against his better judgment, and after 
the negroes were armed there was nothing left to 
fight for.——The president has offered an amnesty to 
deserters, and as this is the last call, they had better 
attend to it at once, or consider themselves out- 
lawed.—Railroad accidents are too common, and at 
the rate soldiers are crushed and maimed, it shows a 
terrible disregard of life. We hope that it will not be 
necessary to shoot some of the presidents and direc- 
tors of the roads so as to illustrate the temper of the 
community for such gross carelessness.——John P. 
Hale has been appointed minister to Spain.——We 
are still without definite news of General Sherman; 
but there is fighting and marching to head him off 
and to assist him. Schofield is endeavoring to effect 
a junction, and in doing so had a brush with Bragg, 
but without definite results. A few days and we 
must have some light. In the mean time Grant is 
mud-bound. If he was free we should hear from 
him in a striking manner.——Gold has been weak, 
ranging from 199 to 184, with a downward tendency. 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Everything in Paris is subject to the caprices of 
fashion, even to the colors selected for the attire of 
the different seasons; and if the chivalric sentiments 
of the present day required each faithful knight to 
wear the colors of his lady, the changes would be 
frequent, if not irksome. Just now the black and 
white predominate for all gala and public dress, to 
such an extent that almost every lady’s colors are 
those usually worn by every gentleman; and there 
might be some difficulty in recognizing these, but 
that the old custom of wearing “ her color” has been 
relinquished. The order of the day is simplicity 
united with good taste—a union productive of good 
results, even in these days of dressy ostentation, 
when, in spite of the gaudiness inherent in many of 
the articles worn, a certain degree of elegance is at- 
tainable in their disposition and arrang: t. 

For indoor wear, the Zouave vest, in cashmere or 
in velvet, with the trimmings special thereto, is still 
in considerable favor in Paris. Skirts are made on 
purpose to be worn with these vests, as well as with 
the braided canezous, in foulard or in cashmere. We 
may here note that satins are quite a la mode again, 
even for ball eostume, the turquois blue, pale rose, 
and pearl gray colors being preferred. The gray 
especially, either in crape or satin, has been particu- 
larly remarked at the recent bals dela Cour. The 
taste for fur trimmings in rolls or narrow bands on 
pardessus has turned to account the merits of the 
sable tufts. ‘They are particularly charming on black 
velvet vestments, no matter of what form. Where 
the slab-trimming might be found too expensive, 
strips of martin fur may be employed with advan- 
tage. In the way of jewelry, the crystal ornaments 
recently introduced are much less admired for wear 
as ear-rings; but they are applied with excellent 
effect in the hair or among foliage in floral ornaments 
for the head. 

For evening dress, light gray moire antique robe, 
provided with a p terie or t, fringed 
with light beads, so placed on the dress as to stimu- 
latea tunic. The bows down the front of the skirt, 
of the same material as the dress, are edged with two 
rows of beads. The corsage is ornamented in a sim- 
ilar style. Gray velvet bonnet a fanchon; a velvet 
band passing across the middle, attaches the lace of 
the fanchon. 

For ball dress, white silk robe, ornamented with 
rolls of satin surmounting a flounce composed of up- 
right satin rolls between two rows of white satin flut- 
ing. Over the robe is a tunic, forming a sort of train, 
and surrounded with a flounce of plaits and buoillon- 
nes very similar to the ornamentation of the lower 
part of the dress. The corsage is round, and the 
bertha is trimmed to match the other portions of the 
ball toilet. Pearl necklace and head-dress of mar- 
guerites. 

For walking dress, light brown silk robe, trimmed 
sound the skirt with two wide bands of black velvet, 
edged with small balls, and surmounting a plaited 
flounce. The corsage habit, or coat corsage, is also 











trimmed with velvet balls and passementerie round 
| the edges of the back-turned tails. Green crape 
| bonnet, without bavolet, but ornamented behind with 
| a profusion of magenta velvet ribbons. 





A THOUGHTFUL BRIDE.—At a wedding of a fair 
| but colored pair on a plantation near Vicksburg, re- 

cently, a bride, more thoughtful than her evidently 
| worser half, came up to the chaplain, and said that 
! she “had not much to give, but begged him to ac- 
| cept a small token of interest in what had been done for 
| her and her family,” and handed him a sweet potato! 


dition up the Rappahannock captured some 200,000 | He received it, and thanked her politely, and was 


pounds of tobacco. There is a mystery connected 
with this same weed that has not been cleared up. 





much pleased with this evidence of her appreciation 
| of the service. 


ably omitted last week.) 
“FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 
“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” 
Colburn. 

“Our Young FOLKs’ CLUB,” by William L. Wil- 
liams. 

“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” by George H. Seymour. 

“ SHapows,” by Ellis Wardour. 

“THE VILLAGE AT EVENING,” by Wm. Adrian 
Huntley. 

“AT DAWN,” by Emma Mortimer Babson. 

“THE GOLDEN TRESS,” by George Bancroft 
Griffith. 

“A DIRGE,” by H.S. Abbey. 

“ MNEMOSYNE,” by Catherine Earnshaw. 


by Jeremiah 


> 





GUN-COTTON PECULIARITIES. 

One of the peculiarities of gun-cotton is its ten- 
dency to absorb moisture to a certain extent, and no 
more. It absorbes double the moisture that gun- 
powder does under ordinary circumstances, but ceases 
to do so at a certain temperature; while gunpowder 
continues to absorb until it becomes almost a paste. 
Gun-cotton again rapidly recovers its normal con- 
dition on removal to a drier temperature; while gun- 
powder is ruined if once wet. Gun-cotton may be 
kept under water any time, almost without impair- 
ing its explosive properties; it simply requires dry- 
ing to be as useful or as dangerous as ever. If the 
ammunition of a man-of-war was gun-cotton, and a 
fire broke out, the magazine could be flooded at once, 
without fear of damaging the gun-cotton. Gunpow- 
der in very damp places becomes so deteriorated, that 
it is useless to remake, much less to use it. There is 
little or no smoke attendant on the combustion of 
gun-cotton, so that guns and skirmishers would 
escape a good deal of the unpleasant attention which 
the smoke of their weapons draws upon them from 
an intelligent enemy. Great stress has been laid by 
objectors on the fact, that gun-cotton, when packed 
for some time, shows signs of acidity, which shows 
the liability to spontaneous combustion; but if left 
for some time open, this acidity disappeared. Some 
boxes of gun-cotton were left at a railway station in 
Lombardy for about a year, no one knowing what 
they were, and at last they were taken possession of 
by the Italian government, and found to be gun-cot- 
ton ammunition, forwarded for the use of the Aus- 
trian army before peace was made, 





ELEGANT DRESSES. 

Paris “ fashions” assert that the afternoon visits 
there on reception days are the occasion of a display 
of toilet which a few years back could only be seen 
at grand galas of royal bidding. Magnificent bro- 
cades and embroilered dresses are worn with trains 
a yard long; the skirts flounced and draped with lace 
and ribbons; moire antiques are decorated with bands 
of dark velyet embroidered in bright-colored floss 
silks; the embroidery of flowers in white chenilles 
and white silk braid upon a velvet ground has a very 
pleasing effect. The bonnet is a combination of lace 
and tulle and flowers and feathers, impossible to de- 
scribe, very light and very small, but coquettish 
and becoming. 








A COcKNEY’s BLUNDER.—A country gentleman 
was strolling out with a cockney friend—a genuine 
cockney—when they finally approached a meadow in 
which was standing a glorious crop of hay. The 
cockney gazed at it wonderingly. It wasn’t grass— 
it wasn’t wheat—it wasn’t turnip-tops. “Vy, vat- 
ever does you call this stuff?” said he to his compan- 
ion. ‘That—why, hay, to be sure!” was the reply. 
‘‘Hay! he, he! come, that’s cutting it a little too 
thick! If that’s hay, just show me the hay-corns— 
come now!” 





Too MucH FRuUIT.—They tell of a young gentle- 
man in Brooklyn, N. Y., who had been “ visiting a 
fruit shop,” who on his arrival at his parental abode, 
carefully disrobed himself, hung his clothes on the 


pavement and retired to rest, with his head on the | 


doorstep, having made a slight mistake as to which 
side of the door he was on. He was kindly informed 
of his misconception and set inside. 





WOMEN AND THEIR ATTACHMENTS.—Women do 
not like a man the worse for having many favorites, 
if he deserts them all for her; she fancies that she 
herself has the power of fixing the wanderer; that 


other women conquer like the Parthian, but that she | 


herself, like the Romans, cannot only make conquests, 
but retain them. 





SUGGESTIVE.—“ My dear,”’ said Mrs. Bumble to 
her daughter, “you must have something warm 
round you in the carriage.” Miss B. mentioned the 
request of her mother to her beau, and he immediate- 


| ly complied with it, 
















































































































A CURIOUS GAME. 
THE TEN BIRDS AND THEIR CHARACTERS. 


A company of young ladies and gentlemen sit in a 
circle, and choose a leader, who commences the game 
by saying, “A good fat hen.” Then each in turn re- 
peats the words. The leader then says, ‘‘ Two cack- 
ling geese, and a good fat hen,” which is also repeat- 
ed by each player separately. Then says the leader, 
“Three crying curlews, two cackling geese, and a 
good fat hen;” then “ Four plump pheasants, three 
crying curlews, two cackling geese, and a good fat 
hed ;’’ then, “ Five bald eagles, four plump pheasants, 
three crying curlews, two cackling geese, and a good 
fat hen;” then, “Six long-legged storks, five bald 
eagles, four plump pheasants, three crying curlews, 
two cackling geese, and a good fat hen;” then, 
‘* Seven screeching cockatoos, six long-legged storks, 
five bald eagles, four plump pheasants, three crying 
curlews, two cackling geese, and a good fat hen;” 
then, “ Eight blinking owls, seven screeching cocka- 
toos, six long-legged storks, five bald eagles, four 
plump pheasants, three crying curlews, two cackling 
geese, and a good fat hen;”’ then, “‘ Nine golden hum- 
ming birds, eight blinking owls, seven screeching 
cockatoos, six long-legged storks, five bald eagles 
four plump pheasants, three crying curlews, two 
cackling geese, and a good fat hen;” and, lastly, 
“Ten tall ostriches, nine golden humming birds, 
eight blinking owls, seven screeching cockatoos, six 
long-legged storks, five bald eagies, four plump pheas- 
ants, three crying curlews, two cackling geese, and a 
good fat hen.” 

Each player repeats each sentence after the leader, 
any omission or mistake being paid by a forfeit. 
This is a very funny game when played with spirit. 





BURNING ROCK AND PARAFINE OIL. 

It has been accidentally discovered that water of 
ammonia, commonly called hartshorn, is highly effec- 
tive for the purpose of extinguishing burning rock 
and parafine oils, oil of turpentine, etc; mere water 
is worse than useless, But as the ammonia which 
escapes is a highly suffocating gas, and very injurious 
to the lungs, certain precautions must be taken; not 
only must the escaping vapors not be breathed on 
any account, but the place in which they are must not 
be entered without previous and thorough ventilation. 
It is easy to understand the way in which the am- 
monia extinguishes the fire. First, it forms an incom- 
bustible compound—a kind of soap—with the rock 
oil; and secondly, the ammoniacal vapor takes the 
place, in a great measure, of the atmospheric air, and 
there is no longer sufficient oxygen to support com- 
bustion; lastly, the sudden production of a large 
quantity of vapor absorbs a considerable amount of 
heat—so considerable, indeed, that the principle is 
used for the artificial production of ice, as was seen 
at the Industrial Exhibition of 1862—and thus the 
temperature indisp ble to bustion is not main- 
tained. Any one, and much more all, of these causes 
would make the fire go out. 


A QUEER TREASURER. 

The New Bedford Mercury relates a story of a gen- 
tleman who had the confidence of many of the sea- 
men frequenting the port, and acted for them in the 
capacity of a savings bank, receiving and investing 
their funds. His mode of giving receipts, however, 
was not very careful, for on one occasion an ignorant 
depositor turned over one of his notes or certificates 
to another person, who was astonished to find that it 
consisted of nothing but the following memoran- 
dum, without date or signature: ‘ Pock-marked 
Portuguse, $50.” The paper was presented and duly 
honored, but it is easy to see that in case of the death 
of the gentleman hokling the money such demands 
would have been difficult to collect. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG OF oUR Union take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the Fag, q' ly its re ENTIRELY OxiG1- 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. TaLes, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the Home CIRCLE 
THE Camp, TRE CounTINc-RooM, THE WORKSHOP and 
THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


| although we shall occasionally issue a NOVELETTE which 
| will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for four weeks— 
| never more than that. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


| embraces the Best Writers in the country, most of 

| whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 

| authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 

| other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 

| ‘The reader is referred to the following 
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| Onecopy one year - - = - 84.00 
Two coplesone year - - - = = - 1.50 
Four . “ * “ s me es ie 14.00 

! Ten “ “ “ PS e Bs A 35.00 


And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 
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} THE FLAG OF OUR Unton and the DoLLaR Monta- 
| LY will be sent one year for $5.00; th f 
| RTTE for $5.50; the FLac and AMERICAN Union for $6.00; 
the whole of these publications, including the F. 
| Unton, DOLLAR MontuHLy and NOVELETTE for $9.50. 
Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Speciings copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 


GF Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pvs.isners, 
63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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OLD FOLKS. 
BY A. PROCTOR. 


Ah, don't be sorrowful, darling, 
And don't be sorrowful, pray ; 

Taking the year together, my dear, 
There isn't more night than day. 


‘Tis rainy weather, my darling, 
Time's waves, they heavily run: 
But taking the year together, my dear, 
There isn't more cloud than sun. 


We are old folks now, my darling, 
Our heads they are growing gray, 
But taking the year all round, my dear 
You will always find the May. 


We have had our May, my darling, 
And our roses long ago, 

And the time of year is coming, my dear, 
For the silent night and the snow. 


And God is God, my darling, 
Of night as well as of day, 

We feel and know that we can go 
Wherever he leads the way. 


Ah, God of the night, my darling— 
Of the night of death so grim: 

The gate that leads out of life, good wife, 
Is the gate that leads to him. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE FRIENDS. 


BY FREDERIC HOWE MARION. 


So far as our story approaches the end, 
Which do you pity the most of us three? 
My friend, or the mistress of my friend 
With her wanton eyes, or me ?—BROWNING. 


CLAY SUMMERS turned away from the window, 
muttering: 

“T wish that we hadn’t come here.” 

Alfred Hunt looked up from his book in surprise, 

“Why, Clay! What has gone wrong now?” 

But Summers sat down to his easel in silence. 

“T thought you were delighted with the Maples.” 

“ I am.” 

“Then what’s the matter?” 

“ Nothing.” 

Having obtained as much information as he antici- 
pated, knowing Clay Summers’s characteristics, 
Hunt tipped his fair head on one side, and looked 
criticizingly at the Cupid he was painting. It wasa 
very arch Cupid with a curly head, and cheeks run- 
ning over with dimples. 

“ Wouldn’t you put some more lake in this fellow’s 
face?” said he to his companion; but receiving no 
answer, he looked around, and found Clay ina brown 
study. His head was bent upon his hand, and his 
eyes looked absently through the window. 

‘* It’s one of his freaks,” thought Hunt, after run- 
ning his hand perplexedly through his curls, “I'll 
let him alone.” 

He did so, working silently for an hour. Suddenly 
he was startled by Summers coming behind him. 

“Alf.” 

“ Well, old fellow?” 

“Do you like me?” 

A flush flew over Hunt’s face; he looked up elo- 
quently, surprisedly, questioningly. Summers’s dark 
eyes were bent over him gravely. 

“And you are truly fond of art?” 

“ You have told me so,” laughed the younger one. 

“Well, then, go on with your painting,” and Sum- 
mers turned away, as a light step passed along the 
passage. There came a tap at the door. 

** Come in,” he called. 

A graceful figure entered. A dark, radiant face 
was turned upon the young men. 

“You see Ihave found you out,” cried the lady, 
musically, extending two fair hands to Summers. 

With a smile Summers took them, bowed a happy 
greeting, then turned to the gentleman who accom- 
panied the lady—a beautifully aged old man. 

When Hunt was presented to Genevieve Rose, he 
was full of a new sensation ; a nervous blush kept go- 
ing and coming on his cheek as he talked with her, 
under her superb eyes. When she was gone, he 
said: 

“ Clay, she isn’t like other women.” 

“T hope not,” muttered Summers. 

“When shall we see her again?” 

“To-night, in the dancing-hall.” 





Hunt had danced once—twice—three times, and 
each time with Genevieve Rose. The last measure 
had been a waltz. 

“Stop,” she panted, laughingly, as they swept to- 
wards the shaded corner window of the hall, and 

Hunt paused, elated, with her fragrant breath upon 
his lips. 

“T think I will dance no more to-night,” she mur- 


mured, as he put aside the window’s drapery, and 
Her face 
drew her companion’s eyes like a magnet—he could 
not remove them. He trembled, as he sat down be. 


she sank down upon the cushioned seat. 


side her. 


“‘To-night—” he began, when the curtain was 
thrust rudely aside, and Summers appeared. There 


was @ flush upon his face, his eyes burned excitedly, 
but his tone was bland and smooth. 


“Pardon me, Miss Rose; you are not going to let 
the evening pass without allowing me to dance with 


you!” 


Hunt saw a splendid flush sweep her cheek as she 
arose, and there was a new light in her eyes, as he 
caught the last glimpse of her departing face. He 
sat alone. 
All the evening he wandered unhappily about, see- 
ing her now and then in the crowd, far off, but al- 
ways with Summers. At last the music stopped. He 
glanced around—she was gone, as was also his 
friend. 
The next day, the boarders of the old mountain 
hotel turned out en masse for a picnic. The crowd of 
summer sojourners had scattered through the woods 
and fields, and the place was as gay as a fairy scene. 
The white tents flecked the green sward, the rose- 
red muslins and linen suits glowed and gleamed 
through the shrubbery, and all the forest leaves were 
dancing in the hi: There was a white dress 
and a scarf of McKenzie plaid in the shadow of an 
oak chapparal, and here, also, was the younger artist. 
He was discovering what a gay and beautiful picnic 
belle Miss Rose was, and getting madly in love, while 
she demanded his services here, there, and every- 
where. He was half wild, somehow, with the vigor 
of the day, and the enchanting face beside him, when 
she suddenly slipped her hand from his arm to give 
it to Summers. 
Will you let me row you over to the island?” ask- 
ed Summers, 
She bowed, and was gone. Again the sunshine 
went out of the landscape for poor Hunt. 
That evening she was with Summers in the danc- 
ing-hall, and Alt Hunt grew madly jealous. He 
stood gloomily by the window, as she paused in a 
quadrille change. She met his eyes, sad, reproach- 
ful, pleading. 
** Join the party who walk to Mount Kent in the 
morning,” she said, under her breath, and he was 
happy. 
But the next morning, he found that the pro- 
gramme had been changed. The party were to go 
on horseback, and Miss Rose rode a horse which Sum- 
mers had furnished her. Without a word, he turned 
back and re-entered the house. 
That evening, when Summers returned to the hotel, 
he found that his friend had packed his property, 
and returned to the city. For a moment he was tak- 
en aback, then he murmured, “It is better so,” 
though he missed sadly the frank, boyish face out of 
the studio, during the next month. 
All through the mellow September, Hunt chafed 
in the city, and the first of autumn, Summers found 
him pale, and insufferably haughty. Or he would 
have been so, if Summers had allowed it; but no 
friend was ever before so tender, so patient, so for- 
bearing as was Clay Summers to his wrathful young 
fellow-artist. For months he was devoted to him, 
and by-and-by Hunt began to thaw. One day, the 
old glad smile broke forth, at some generous favor 
done, and Summers, leaning back in his chair, began 
repeating: 
“When I saw him tangled in her toils. 
‘A shame,’ said I, ‘ if she adds just him 
To her nine-and-ninety other spoils, etc.’ '’ 

Hunt looked up, piercingly. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence. Then: 

“Clay?” 

“Well?” 

“Do you love her?” 

“ Ah! but she is a coquette, and I wasn’t going to 
let her ruin you. She has gone to Paris, I never 
expect to see her again, nor wish to.” 

“There was another silence. Then the friends 
shook hands, laughing, and the matter was ended. 








A MERMAID YARN. 

‘Tommy, have you ever seen any of them are 
maremaids they tell on?” inquired Dame Nichols of 
her son, just home from a voyage. 
‘Wal, no, mother; can’t say for sartin as I has. 
But I seen one of the maremen one day.”’ 
“You did, Tommy! Where was it? Tell us all 
about it, my son.” 
“Wal, ye see, mother, when I was in the old Or- 
pheus, homeward bound from Liverpool, we got on 
the Grand Bank in thirty fathoms of water, and as it 
was a fine, pleasant Sunday morning, almost calm, 
Captain Cole concluded to let go “ kellock,” and set 
all hands to fishing for cod. 
“ Wal, we'd been fishing bout an hour, when there 
climbed up by a rope that was dangling down over- 
board, and jumped down on deck, the queerest little 
chap I ever clapt my two eyes on. He wus about 
four feet high, all covered with sea-weed and barna- 
cles, and had a star-fish shell for a cap, and clam- 
shells for shoes, and a blue skin and green eyes, and 
@ nose like a spoon.” 
‘** Where's the old man?” he piped, as soon ashe 
lit on deck. 
“There he is aft,” Ned Higgins answered, and 
with that the little man of the sea clattered away aft 
on his clam shells, and going right up to Captain 
Cole, he scraped and bowed, polite as a dancing-mas- 
ter, and says he to the old man: 
“«*Captain,I beg pardon for troubling you, but I’ve 
come up to’ ask if you’ll be so kind as to heave up 
youranchor? You see, sir, you've dropped it right 
before down there, and my family can’t get out to go 
to church.’ 
“** By all means, my dear sir,’ the captain said, 
shaking hands with the mareman. ‘Man the wind- 
lass, there, Mr. Transom, and heave up the anchor.’ 
‘‘ With that Mr. Mareman thanked the old man, 
clattered away to the side, and slid down that are 
rope into the sea; and that’s the first and last time I 
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To THE MEMORY OF SIR KNIGHT BRADFORD. — 
At the last meeting of the Boston encampment of 
Knight Templars, Sir Knight Winslow Lewis paid 
a feeling tribute to the memory of the late Sir Knight 
John R. Bradford, while Sir Knight John K. Hall 
moved that a ittee be appointed to consult with 
other Boston p ts to jider the expedi- 
ency of erecting a monument to the memory of the 
deceased. The motion prevailed and the chair ap- 
pointed on the committee Sir Knights Hall, Dame, 
Lewis, C. C. Dame and Ellison. Although a member 
of the Boston encampment Sir Knight Bradford was 
equally attentive to all. 











THE ROYAL ARCH COMPANION.—Companion A. 
F. Chapman, grand lecturer of the Grand Royal Arch 
chapter of Massachusetts, has prepared a neat little 
volume that gives much information respecting the 
chapter degrees. It can be obtained of A. M. Pollard 
& Co., No 6 Court street. 





THE PILLAR OF STRENGTH. 

In every well built lodge there are to be found in 
due proportions the three essential elements, symbol- 
ized by the pillars of Wisdom, Strength and Beauty; 
wise and prudent brethren to guide and govern; 
members whose strong and stable principles afford 
solid foundation and support to the superstructure ; 
and those whose talents qualify them for ornament- 
ing and beautifying our work. Every individual Ma- 
son should partake of these elemental traits—but in 
the exhibition of character it may be that but one or 
two of these features promi ifest them- 
selves. It will be found that as one such trait or an- 
other may predominate in individuals, so do the 
members of a lodge classify themselves, some apply- 
ing themselves to the promotion of wise management 
of the affairs of the lodge, and some to securing ex- 
cellence in the working of the ritual, and fluency in 
the use of our sign language; but that lodge is pecu- 
liarly fortunate of which it can be said that the great 
majority of its members apply themselves to the cul- 
tivation of the masonic virtues, and the realization 
in their lives of the masonic idea of perfect ashlars, 
from whom as pillars of strength Masonry has re- 
ceived that support which has enabled it to stand 
firmly rooted amid the many storms which have 
beaten against it, and before which it might other- 
wise have bowed its head and sunk into a state of 
ruin and decay. 
The accession to a lodge of those who possess the 
necessary qualifications for becoming able officers we 
regard as of great importance, as also is the admission 
of such as are likely to acquire brightness as Masons; 
but not upon its number of merely bright Masons, or 
excellence of its officers must a lodge depend. The 
main support of our institution is, after all, the large 
proportion of its members who are Masons in deed 
and in truth. They may be deficient in knowledge of 
masonic history and jurisprudence; their acquain- 
tance with our esoteric usages may be limited to an 
ability to procure ready admission to our meetings; 
but what is essentially more important than all this, 
the principles inculcated in the lodge of temperance 
and faith, of hope and charity have been adopted as 
the law of their lives, and while their behaviour tothe 
craft is inspired by brotherly love, they are ever 
ready with fraternal relief. These are the strong 
pillars on which Freemasonry may securely rest, 








ever seen &@ Mareman, mother.” 





In selecting material for a pillar, care is taken that 
no flaw exists calculated to affect its strength when 
the intended weight is brought to bear upon it. We 
should choose materials for the pillars of our temple 
which possess unyielding virtue, capable of main- 
taining their position under all temptations and trials 
to which they may be subjected as Masons or as men. 
In the erection of a pillar care is taken that it be ex- 
actly perpendicular. It is only from observing this 
requirement that true support can be obtained. Any 
departure from the perpendicular, any leaning to one 
side or the other, detracts trom the quality of the 
support so obtained. So the Pillars of Masonry are 
only strong, only give support to our institution, by 
being upright pillars, answering truly to the plumb. 





MASONIC PRECEPTS. 


BY THOMAS RANDOLPH, 1630. 
First worship God; he that forgets to pray, 
Bids not himself good-morrow or good-day : 
Let thy first iabor be, to purge thy sin, 
And serve him first whence all things did begin. 


Honor thy pa: ents to prolong thine end; 
With them, though for truth, do not contend; 
Whoever makes his father’s heart to bleed 
Shall have a child that will avenge the decd. 


Think that fs just; ‘tis not enongh to do, 
Unless thy very thoughts are upright too. 


Defend the truth; for that who will not die, 
A coward is, »~4 gives himself the lie. 


Take well whate'er shall chance, though bad it be; 
Take it for good, and ‘twill be good for thee. 


First think; and if thy thoughts approve thy will, 

Then speak; and after that thou speak'st fulfil. 
* . * * * . . . 

So live with men, as if God's curious eye 

Did everywhere into thine actions pry ; 

For never yet was sin so void of sense, 

So fully faced with brazen impudence, 

As that it durst before men's eyes commit 

Their brutal lusts, lest they would witness it; 

How dare they then offend when God shall see, 

That must alone both judge and jury be? 


Wouldst thou live long? The only means are these, 
"Bove Galen's diet, or Hippocrates’ ; 

Strive to live well; tread in the upright ways, 

And rather count thy actions than thy days; 

Then thou hast lived enough amongst us here; 

For every day well spent I count a year. 

Live well, and then, how soon soe’er thou die, 
Thou art of age to claim eternity. 

But he that outlives Nestor, and appears 

To have pass'd the date of gray Mathusaleh's years, 
If he his life to sloth and sin doth give, 

I say he only was—he did not live. 





LIGHTs AND EMBLEMS OF MAsONRY—The Bee 

ve. — What a significant emblem of industry! How 
busy are its little inmates! Ever active, roaming 
through nature’s parterre, from flower to flower, 
drinking in their delightful fragrances, which they af- 
terwards deposit in their cells—the factory of sweet 
odors. From the usefulness and activity of these in- 
sects, what practical lessons of diligence a man may 
learn! Labor is the best security against vice. An 
active course of life is a pleasure, and the change of 
it; the variety and diversity of the affairs he trans- 
acts is actual recreation to the industrious man. 
How grateful is the thought of a well spent day! 
With what satisfaction and alertness of mind a man 
looks back upon such aday! How composedly does 
he lay himself down in the arms of sleep, and how re- 
freshing is the sleep which useful application, and 
not foolish prodigality of strength, brings on! How 
disagreeable, on the other hand, are the feelings— 
how perplexed the ideas, when the close of day is 
come, and a man knows not how he has spent it, 
what he has execvtcd on it; and he must account it 
absolutely lost, or be ashamed of it, as only marked 
by:follies. And one day of early youth, how great is 
its. value! How much greater and more irreparable 
its loss than the loss, not of one, but of several days— 
nay several weeks, of matured or of advanced life. 
Therefore, let us not be “drones in the hive of na- 
ture,” but by cultivating industrious habits, improve 
each hour of our lives, for our own good and the bene- 
fit of our fellow-creatures; ready at all times to raise 
the fallen and succor the distressed. With this em- 
blem of industry before us, may we never have occa- 
sion, like the great Roman, who, by permitting one 
day to pass without doing a good action, exclaimed, 
 Thave lost a day!” 





SECRET ANv PUBLIC MASONRY. 

The secrets of Masonry are our own, and with them 
the outer world has nothing to do; but the principles 
of Masonry are universal and should be common 
property. Those principles I neither hesitate nor 
am I ashamed to declare wherever I go. They are 
**BROTHERLY LOVE, RELIEF, AND TRUTH.” Let 
the world know them and welcome; they are the 
grand principles wnich bind Masons to one another. 
We are all faliible mortals—all prone to err, all un- 
der the curse of Adam and likely to go astray; but if 
we will only endeavor, strenuously endeavor, to act 
up to our principles, we may hope, when the last 
summons shall have been sent us, to ascend to those 
immortal mansions whence all good emanates, 





The infil of a genuine Christian is noiseless 
and silent as the continual droppings of a summer 
shower, which refreshes and enriches oftentimes more 








whatever ills betide. 


than the heavy fall of rain. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE REPORTER’S STORY. 
BY FRED. MANLY. 

I Am ashort-hand reporter. I was born in Boston, 
and before I came of age, I had mastered the art by 
which I now earn my livelihood. About three years 
from the time when I first became known as a re- 
porter, I was called one morning to take the place of 
the regular reporter at the church where the cele- 
brated was accustomed to preach. I arrived 
just before the service commenced, and had been 
seated but a little while, when my eyes, which had 
been wandering about the hall, were suddenly riveted 
upon one who appeared to me the most beautiful 
woman I had ever beheld. I will not attempt to de- 
scribe her—I will not even tell you whether she was 
a blonde or a brunette. It is enough to say that she 
completely realized my ideal of woman as she might 
have been when the world was young. She was 
seated on the platform at the left of the speaker’s 
desk, and so near me that I plainly distinguished the 
color of her eyes. 

How well the sermon was reported that day, I 
leave you to guess. I know it seemed to me that the 
clergyman addressed the greater portion of his ser- 
mon to the adorable being who had engrossed my 
attention. At least, he seemed to me to look that 
way oftener than he did any other, and always when 
he came to the most eloquent passages of his dis- 
course. 

At such a time it was enough for me, you may be- 
lieve, to be seized with love, without being torn by 
jealousy. How I managed to report the sernfon of 
one whom I had already begun to hate, is more than 
I can tell. So far as the lady was concerned, I grant 
there was nothing in her looks or actions which 
could lead me to even imagine that her thoughts 
were fixed upon anything but the sublime doctrines 
of the preacher. 

The lady was seemingly unattended, and my brain 
was busy with all the rest in accounting for such an 
anomaly in church-going. This is no place to enum- 
erate the multitude of conjectures which thronged 
my mind, but suffice it to say, that the possibility of 
her being here on a short visit from some better land, 
was only one of the wildest of my imaginings. 

Never was mortal more agonized than myself, 
when, at the close of the service, the clergyman ap- 
proached my divinity with a smile, offered his arm, 
and led her from the hall. It was now very clear to 
whom those choice passages had been addressed. 
The smile of the clergyman had been more than 
graciously returned ; his arm had been taken with an 
air which told me they were lovers. 

Hastily crumpling up my notes, I buried them 
deeply in my pocket, and made my way out of the 
hall. Knowing at what door their exit must neces- 
sarily be, I contrived to be very near them when they 
issued therefrom, and at the same time to remain 
unobserved. My object was that of every lover—to 
be in the presence of her whom he adores. I did not 

intend to follow them, however, for in those days I 
had the romantic notion, that no matter how pure 
the motive, there was something essentially mean in 
the act of following people in the street with a pur- 
pose. Accordingly I stood still at the portal unti! 
they were out of sight, and then set off in the opposite 
direction. 

That day I was miserable enough. When evening 
came, I received a little note neatly superscribed. 
It read as follows: 


“No. — Tremont st., 25th May, Sunday afternoon. 
“DEAR Sir,—My uncle begs you to bring down 
the manuscript of his sermon before it goes to the 
printer. He craves pardon for asking you to bring 
the papers, but pleads the desire to see you on other 

business. Very truly yours, ORPHA SELMA.” 


I was intoxicated with delight, for I knew that 
none but she of the platform could have written such 
an exquisite note as this. She was his niece, then. 
Ah! that explained the smile; that explained all— 
and yet?— 

I immediately began dressing for the occasion, but 
had not yet finished my toilet, when it occurred to 
me that after all there was something in that phrase 
about business which I did not like. Was it possible 
—nay, was it not probable that either the clergyman 
or his niece had observed my agitation at the church, 
the direction of my eyes while there? And was not 
this a polite way of getting at the character of my 
notes, which they must needs think very imperfect 
under the circumstances?—or worse still, a prelimi- 
nary step to reprimanding me for staring at the lady 
so steadily as to attract attention ?—for I had already 
begun to feel that I must have made a fool of myself 
in the morning. It was not in the best of spirits, 
therefore, that I finished my toilet. 

At precisely seven I pulled the silver handle of the 





as yet, and in my infatuation, I found myself at the 
door before I knew it. The next moment I could 
have sunk to the floér with surprise and vexation, for 
who should advance to meet me, but the very being 
whose picture I was in search of! 


I gasped. “Iam obliged to confess, that the desire 
to see your picture has impelled me to do what noth- 
ing else could have given me any excuse for doing.” 
I could say no more, and waited only to be confound- 
ed by whatever remark she might please to make. 
She only said: 

“If you are Mr, Manly, you are welcome as the 
guest of my uncle; but how you knew my name, or 
why you wished to see my picture, I am certainly at 
a loss to imagine.” 

“Thank God,” I thought to myself, “I was not 
sent for to be reprimanded.” So I thought I could 
do no better than make a full confession. I then said 
frankly, ‘‘ You will be offended, but I feel in honor 
bound to tell you all. I could not help seeing you at 
church, of course. I saw your uncle go out with you; 
and received your note. My curiosity was awakened 
to know if you were really the niece of Mr. 
Pray pardon me, Miss Selma, you must be sensible 
that I loved you at first sight.” 

IT had no sooner said this, than I would have given 
worlds to take back the confession. One fatal cir- 
cumstance had dashed my hopes to the ground in an 
instant. Why had I been tempted to look behind 
those doors? I thought Miss Selma would have 
fainted; she became as pale as marble. I fell to my 
knees and begged a thousand pardons. “How else,” 
I protested, “could I have rendered a decent apology 
for my intrusion upon your presence?” 

Miss Selma’s sympathy was aroused. She found 
words to ask me to rise from the floor, and to say, 
pleasantly, ‘“‘My uncle will be down directly,” and 
composedly left the room. 

I was in little humor to see the clergyman, but was 
obliged to remain. Hecame down presently, greeted 
me with a kindly smile, and drawing up a chair, im- 
mediately addressed himself to business. 

“Tsent for you,” said he, “in order to compare 
notes of my sermon to-day, and if satisfactory, to en- 
gage you to come here every Saturday, at one o’clock, 
to report my sermons in advance. It is my practice 
to deliver my sermons extemporaneously in my room, 
before writing them out. I have come to the conclu- 
sion my success would be still greater, if I could 
transfer my sermons to paper on first delivery.” 


The delight with which I accepted his proposal was 
unbounded, but I endeavored to conceal it, and suc- 
ceeded very well, considering the frame of mind I 
wasin. But I already began to quake for the condi- 
tion of my notes, upon the character of which I must 
depend for my success in coming to terms with him. 
He requested me to read them to him. I complied 
with great inward reluctance. He liked them, how- 
ever, and proposed to give me a greater consideration 
than I would accept, for it would be a “joyful trouble 
to me,” I well thought, to come for nothing. 

As I left the house an old gentleman entered, whom 
the clergyman addressed as Mr. Selma. He was a 
spare man of middle size, and evidently in consump- 
tion. As I descended the steps, I heard him cough- 
ing violently. It was her father. 

One o’clock every Saturday found me closeted with 
the clergyman, but I saw the niece at church only. 
It was plain enough why she was not visible on Sat- 
urdays when I was at her house, and I admired her 
for it, but I was nevertheless miserable. 

I no longer reported at the church, and I was thus 
enabled to sit where I could see without being seen. 
This was all the consolation I had from one week’s 
end to another. ‘“ Had it not been for that unlucky 
encounter in the parlor, I might have already found 
my way into her society.” This thought was my 
constant torture, and several weeks elapsed before I 
could see any possible way of overcoming that ob- 
stacle, or of turning off that flaming sword, which 
kept me from my paradise. The ever-present thought 
of my folly enthralled my senses like a nightmare. 
At last I resolved to write to her, imploring her full 
forgiveness. 

It was late one Sunday night. I was sealing the 
letter I had just written, when a quick rap at my 
door was suddenly followed by the abrupt entrance 
of the clergyman. I hastily concealed the letter and 
rose to meet him. ‘Come with me, quickly,” he 
said, “Mr. Selma is dying!” 

He was almost breathless, and it cost him great 
exertion to say even this. I Seized my hat and fol- 
lowed him into the street. A few minutes’ brisk 
walk brought me to the house. Meantime the cler- 
gyman had told me why my presence was needed 
there. ‘Mr. Selma may not live an hour. He has 
never made his will. He wishes to dictate it to you, 
while he has strength remaining.” 

We entered the house, stole noiselessly up the 
staircase, and were admitted into the sick chamber. 
The odor of death met us at the threshold. It was 
plain that the sufferer had but a short time to live. 
The beautiful Orpha kneeled by his bed, her face 
buried in her hagds, 

Writing materials were disposed upon the table. I 
mechanically sat down to them, and waited the old 
man’s last words. The unnatural brilliancy of his 
eyes assured me that I had come none too soon. He, 
himself, seemed aware of his condition, for he imme- 
diately began to pronounce, in a remarkably clear 
voice, his last will and testament. Among other be- 
quests, he left the clergyman a legacy of $25,000; to 
his daughter, $190,000 in money, and real estate 
worth about $10,000; to the Orphan Asylum of Bos- 
ton, $28,000, besides real estate valued at as much 
more. 

Until he came to that portion of his will in which 
he was to name his residuary legatees, his voice had 
remained clear, but now he suddenly thickened in 
the utterance. 








“For the love of heaven, Miss Selma, pardon me!’» 





“T name for my residuary legatees,” he said, with 














difficulty, “‘the Home for Friendless Women, and ”— 
(was it Orphan Asylum ot Orpha Selma?) I could 
not understand which, but I wrote it ‘Orpha Selma.” 
His voice choked and he died instantly. 

The grief of the family was overwhelming. It was 
not my place to remain after my sad work was done, 
and I accordingly retired from the chamber. I saw 
Miss Selma at the funeral, beautiful as an angel in 
her sorrow. She left for the country the day after 
theceremony. I was summoned before the executors 
in due time, to translate my notes of the will. I was 
clear about all but the last words. Whether they 
were Orphan Asylum or Orpha Selma, I really did 
not know. I had written it “ Orpha Selma,” but I 
could not swear positively that the dying man had 
not said “ Orphan Asylum.” The clergyman and his 
niece testified that they had been too much overcome 
by their sorrow, to retain any recollection of the pre- 
cise words of Mr. Selma. 

The fact that the name of another public institu- 
tion immediately preceded this, was justly considered 
good evidence that the words were “ Orphan Asy- 
lum.” At all events, it was enough to found a claim 
upon, and the Asylum was not slow to vindicate its 
title. Had I taken my oath that the words of the 
legator were Orpha Selma, that simple statement 
would have been sufficient to establish the right of 
Miss Selma to one-half the residuary legacy. I loved 
her above all beings, and an evil genius had suggested 
to me that now was my time to put her under obliga- 
tions to me, which might possibly be repaid by the 
gift of her hand; but my whole soul revolted at the 
idea, and I dismissed it as soon as I had given it ad- 
mittance to my brain. 

Everything conspired to prevent my becoming ac- 
quainted with the being to whom my whole soul was 
devoted. I could no longer think of sending the let- 
ter which I had written to her. My testimony alone 
in her favor, as against the Orphan Asylum, would 
have put her in possession of half the residuary 
legacy, but I could not give it. 1 despaired utterly. 

One day, about two weeks after the death of Mr. 
Selma, I took the letter I had written from my desk 
with the intention of burning it, but being suddenly 
sent for, I went out leaving it on the table. When I 
came back, the letter was missing. The errand-boy 
had taken it to the post-office. I knew the mail had 
already been distributed, and I was ready to cry with 
vexation. To invade her sad retirement sosoon after 
the death of him who was all in all to her, was little 
less than sacrilege. I might have arrested the letter 
at the clergyman’s house before it was transmitted 
to her, but the letter would come in his box, and I 
should have to explain more to him than I dared. 
The only recourse was to write to her immediately, 
at her country residence, explaining the untoward 
circumstance of the other letter being sent, and 
telling her how near I had come to destroying it. 

A few days of mortal suspense had elapsed, when I 
received the following missive: 
“Upper ——, Wednesday evening. 

“‘Str,—Your apology for the scene in my uncle’s 
parlors is thankfully accepted. Had it not been for 
that circumstance, I might long since have had the 
pleasure of knowing one, whose perfect disinterested- 
ness (I refer to the affair of the residuary legacy) 
proves him to be what I esteem above all—an honest 
man. I shall return to the city, at the desire of the 
executors of my poor father’s estate, in a few days, 
when I shall be glad to make your acquaintance. 
“Mr. MANLY. ORPHA SELMA.” 


I walked on air till she came. It was no longer 
the countenance of a beautiful woman that I beheld 
nightly in my dreams, but the radiant face of an 
angel, who seemed to be my protector. The very 
circumstance that I had conceived would put me 
altogether from her affection, was the one which had 
most inclined her toward me, namely, my course 
with regard to the residuary legacy. 

The long wished-for day when I could send up my 
card to Miss Selma, without fear or trembling, had 
at length arrived. It was doubtless owing to her 
delicate sympathies, that instead of being asked into 
the parlor, where our unfortunate estrangement be- 
gan, I was ushered into the green-room of the house, 
or the library. 

Miss Selma entered presently, with the air of one 
who had known me from childhood. I could not ac- 
count for it then, but she told me afterward, that my 
heart had been revealed to her so clearly and com- 
pletely in everything I had done, that she felt no 
more restraint on coming into the room, than if I 
had been her own brother. In spite of myself, I had 
won her heart. We were married that day twelve- 
month. 

You will naturally ask me why I continued to earn 
my livelihood by reporting, and I will answer you. 
On the night before our nuptials, I expressed to Miss 
Selma the hope that she would permit me to continue 
the delightful occupation which had been the means 
of making me the happiest man upon earth; and like 
a good and sensible woman as she is, she consented. 
“Love,” she said, ‘‘is all in all; reporting is an hon- 
orable occupation; it has brought us happiness; it is 
but poetical justice to sacrifice at the shrine where 
Love first revealed himself. I myself will learn the 
art, and when you write a book, as you will, I will 
transcribe it in my own hand.” 

God bless my Orpha! 





A tradesman in London, named Isaac Fell, removed 
from Ludgate Hill to Fleet street, where he an- 
nounced the fact as follows:—“I Fell from Ludgate 
Hill.” A wag wrote underneath, “O, what a fall 
was there!” 





Buch in Kittle. 


The oil-fever is just beginning to infect Californians. 
At the Boston custom house, $11,000 in gold was 
recently paid on 3647 gallons of brandy. 
In Boston, the fourth of March was observed by 
bell-ringing. 
Since the middle of December our forces have cap- 
tured 900 cannon. 
The drap de Phebe—moonlight cloth—is very fash- 
ionable in Paris. 
The Princess Radziwill died of grief at being im- 
prisoned for debt in Vienna. 
Apropos of South Carolina, it is inquired what has 
become of the ferocious Quattlebum. 
A Richmond paper mildly remonstrates against 
ten dollars a quart for skimmed milk, 
Dublin is much exercised over the marriage of an 
Irish nobleman with his housemaid. 
Verdi is verdant. He has declined 40,000 francs for 
a new opera. 
A great rush is reported in Missouri to purchase 
farms there. 
Lee’s army has not been paid for many months, so 
the men are dissatisfied. 
Just as President Lincoln was about to take the 
inaugural oath the sun appeared. 
One hundred thousand strangers visited New York 
for the recent celebration. 
Aman in New York jumped out of a fifth story 
window, lately, but didn’t hurt himself. 
An auction sale of the old paintings of the Dussel- 
dorf gallery, in New York, brought $15,000. 
The Sacred College consists of seventy cardinals. 
Nine hats are now vacant. 
Rebel deserters are so numerous, that suspicion is 
excited of a raid to be organized “in our midst.” 
A newly invented dance in Manchester, England, 
is called the “‘ Cotton Reel.” 
Plantation manners have gone out of the capital, 
but evidently Plantation Bitters are coming in. 
The ladies of New York have organized a social 
club—for what purpose is a mystery. 
Another garter is vacant by the death of the Duke 
of Northumberland. 
The bill for the reduction of duty on paper was 
killed in Congress. 
New York city is thirteen thousand short of her 
quota. 
The high price of milk in New York is owing to the 
cessation of work in the distilleries. 
The Charleston Courier has dropped from its head- 
ing ‘the Confederate States of America.” 
When a young lady casts her eye upon you, it isn’t 
polite to say she squints. 
Beautiful black ink is manufactured from petro- 
leum. 
The last railroad murder is eliciting sharp comment 
from every newspaper in the country. 
Many marriages in high life are announced in 
Paris. 
The London Times calls our civil war a ghastly 
duel. 
The United States pays $704,365 for this year’s 
public printing. 
It is suggested that Charleston, S. C., is much 
benefited by her recent fumigation. 
The total fall of snow at Brattleboro’, Vt., this 
winter, is six feet and nine inches. 
Strawberries have made their appearance in Bal- 
timore. 
The bricklayers of St. Louis are on a strike for $7 
per day. 
At the Washington inauguration ball, five hundred 
gallons of oysters were consumed. 
There is a woman in Greenfield, Mass., who thinks 
nothing of sleeping eighteen weeks on a stretch. 
Some one is agitating the building of a large hotel 
in Boston. A monster is wanted. 
Nevada, Uncle Sam’s youngest, produced fifteen 
millions in silver last year. 
The patent right for the machine for grating peo- 
ple’s feelings has long since expired. 
Fisticuffs are distinguishing the sessions of the 
Canadian parliament. 
Street railroads have not been found remunerative 
in Cincinnati. 
Rather rough usage—sending a poor blind man to 
jail because he has no visible means of support. 
New York State contains both coal and oil deposits. 
One of the richest merchants in Pontiac, Mich., 
committed suicide a few days since. 
Advice to losers in petroleam—Well! come home. 
John D. Fox, father of the spirit-rapping Fox girls, 
lately died in Wayne county, New York. 





PARISIAN EXTRAVAGANCE.—Luadies in Paris wear 
dresses covered with artificial insects, butterflies, liz- 
ards, shells, etc.; and duch and marchi 

are to be seen at the theatre in red satin and yellow 
velvet jackets ornamented with Chinese embroideries. 
The jewelry is equally extravagant—gold brooches 
fashioned with the four aces in black enamel and 
mounted as weathercocks, etc. 








EGYPTIAN CoTron.—The value of the cotton ex- 
ported from Alexandria, in Egypt, last year, is esti- 
mated at one hundred and twenty millions. The 
farmers paid so much attention to the culture of cot- 
ton, that there is now a great scarcity of provisions. 





JUST IN S1GHT.—In northern New York the snow 
has thawed so that they are beginning to see the tops 





of the highest fences. 
















































bell at No. — Tremont street. My heart beat vio- 
lently. I was shown into the parlor by the man- 
servant, who took my card up tothe clergyman. I 
was too much absorbed in emotion and conjecture to 
. | any more than remark the elegant upholstery of the 
apartment; but it was owing to that very state of 
mind that I was impelled to search the walls for her 
picture, but it was not there. Possibly it might be 
beyond those folding-doors! I heard no one coming 
\ 

















The World in Rh. 
A BALL-ROOM REMINIS( 
Airily beautiful, 
Daintily dutiful 
To her mama in the elegant shaw 
Gleaming so purely, 
Glancing demurely, 
Fair was Floretta that night at th: 


Sailing divinely, 
Dancing supinely, 
Waltzing confidingly, sinking aws 
Whispering caressing! 
Sighing distressingly, 
Hid by the shrubs that encircle th: 


Wheedling cajolingly, 
Wandering strollingly, 
Into the ante-room, shady and coo! 
Proving convincingly, 
Mimicking mincingly, 
M tes and tes that whir: 
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Che World in Miniature. 
A BALL-ROOM REMINISCENCE, 


Daintily dutiful 

To her mama in the elegant shawl; 
Gleaming so purely, 
Glancing demurely, 

Fair was Floretta that night at the ball. 


Sailing divinely, 
Dancing supinely, 

Waltzing confidingly, sinking away ; 
Whispering caressingly, 
Sighing distressingly, 

Hid by the shrubs that encircle the bay. 


Wheedling cajolingly, 
Wandering strollingly, 
Into the ante-room, shady and cool; 
Proving convincingly, 
Mimicking mincingly, 
Magnates and stagnates that whirl In the pool. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Star notices 
the fact, which is much commented upon in the 
French capital], that at the Prince Napoleon’s ball no 
member of the Southern confederate party was pres- 
ent, and that none had received an invitation, while 
invitations were liberally given to loyal Americans. 
It is well-known, however, where Plon-Plon’s sym- 
pathies are. 

A fastidious gentleman was once rebuked by a 
corpulent deacon for criticizing a sermon in which 
there had been a slight confusing of the record and 
of facts generally. The deacon told him that he 
mustn’t listen to sermons critically, with a nice ear 
for facts and worldly vanities of that sort, but listen 
ina “bulging” sort of way, with his heart so ex- 
panded with psalms and thanksgivings as to have no 
room for facts. 

A “Have-your-umbrella-covered-again Club” is 
the latest London organization. 

The model of an electro-magnetic locomotive is now 
on exhibition at Versailles. Its inventors, Messrs. 
Bellet and Rouvre, assert that locomotives construct- 
ed on their principle, could travel on ordinary rail- 
roads at the rate of one hundred and twenty-four 
miles an hour. The power is obtained by magnetism 
and de-magnetizing, by means of a current supplied 
by a fixed battery. 

Professors of logic will do well to lecture on their 
own premises. 

The political life of Lord Palmerston has been 
longer than that of any statesman of the present cen- 
tury. That of Prince Metternich lasted fifty-four 
years; thatof the Duke of Wellington little more 
than forty-six years; that of Robert Peel even still 
less. But Lord Palmerston entered the House of 
Commons in 1806, and has held his office, with very 
slight intermission, since 1807, or fifty-seven years. 

New York exported 17,057 barrels of wheat flour 
one week, lately. 

Aman came to the Duke of Wellington. ‘What 
have you to offer?”—“A bullet-proof jacket, your 
grace.”—“ Put it on.” The inventor obeyed. The 
duke rang a bell; an aide-de-camp presented himself. 

“Tell the captain of the guard to order one of the 
men to load with ball and cartridge.” The inventor 
disappeared, and was never seen again near the 
Horse Guards. No money wasted in trying that 
invention. 

A Leavenworth newsboy drew a gold watch at a 
lottery in that place, recently. 

Rosa Bonheur, like her sex, is capricious. She 
stipulated to paint a picture for a Frenchman, but 
becoming vexed with him, refused to fulfil her con- 
tract. A civil tribunal has consequently ordered her 
to pay damages and paint as per agreement. 

A Cincinnati paper states that out of nineteen hun- 
dred rebel prisoners at Camp Morton, Indianapolis, 
only about one-fourth. are willing to be exchanged. 

The remainder want to take the oath of allegiance 

and remain at the North. 

There was a horticultural exhibition held at Al- 
bany once, and one of the visitors happened to ask an 
attendant if a certain plant exhibited ‘belonged to 
the cactus fumily.”—‘ Cactus family, indeed!” cried 
the attendant; “it belongs to the Van Rensselaer 
family, of Albany!” 

A Canada paper estimates that forty-three thou- 
sand C li have enlisted in the Federal army 
since the commencement of the war. Of these, it is 
calculated that fourteen thousand have died on the 
battle-tield. 

Mr. Draper, the collector of New York, sends all 
the Savannah cotton to his son to be weighed, for 
which the son will receive some $180,000 for about 





himself.” 

A Kentucky guerilla, being matrimonially inclined, 
threatened a girl, a license clerk, and a clergyman, 
with instant. death, unless all helped marry him. 


plished. 


wearer's age.” 


Airily beautiful, Buns. 


two weeks’ work. Pretty good wages—but he “ finds | Schaefer. 


His wishes were listened to with respect, and accom- | Whitcomb, of Boston, to Miss Mary Lizzie Moses. 


Punch says:—‘*We have much pleasure in an- 
nouncing a sweet thing in coiffures. It consistsin a 
bandeau furmed of gold and silver, and set with dia- 
monds and other precious stones of various colors, 
arranged in two numerical figures indicating the | Holbrook, 63; Mr. John W. Rumble, 


The property owned by the late Duke of Northum- 
berland amounts to 162,800 acres. He expended 
nearly $3,000,000 in improving the property. George 


Che Pouseheeper. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Three pounds of flour, half a pound of butter put 
into the warm milk, half a pound of moist sugar 
made fine, two ounces of yeast dissolved in a cup of 
cold water; add to ita pint and a half of new milk 
and the butter made warm; makea holein your flour, 
which should be in a pan, and then pour in the milk, 
butter and yeast; keep it in until of a thick batter, 
cover it over and stand it where warm; do not let it 
work too much; then mix it into a dough quite 
smooth, stand it again where warm, and when it has 
risen work up and form your buns. Grease your 
baking-sheets, then put them where warm to prove; 
you must be sure to have the oven ready for them; 
when baked, have ready a little milk and sugar 
mixed, which you will brush quickly over the buns, 





Wafers. 

Take fine flour dried and sifted, make it into a 
smooth, thin batter with very good milk or a little 
cream and water; add about as much white wine as 
will make it thick enough for pancakes; sweeten it 
with a little loaf sugar. When thus prepared, have 
the wafer irons made ready, by being heated over a 
charcoal fire, rub the irons with a piece of linen cloth 
dipped in butter, then pour a spoonful of the batter 
upon thém and close them almost immediately; turn 
them upon the fire; pare the edges with a knife, as 
some of the batter will ooze out. A short time will 
bake them. When the irons are properly heated, 
the wafers must be curled round while warm. 


The Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Wallflower. 

Common as this flower is, it well deserves great 
pains to be taken in its cultivation; as its principal 
beauty is displayed at a season when there are few 
hardy plants in flower; crocuses, hyacinths and nar- 
cissi are just over, or beginning to decay, and the an- 
nuals have not yet begun to expand their blossoms. 
In April and May, the brilliant yellow and dark 
orange of the wallflowers give a peculiar brilliancy 
and liveliness to gardens, which without them would 
present a naked and dull appearance. The common 
wallflower (Cheiranthus Cheri) is generally called a 
biennial, and it does not flower till the second year 
after sowing. It will, however, frequently live three 
or four years in favorable situations. There are ten 
or twelve varieties; some with rich dark reddish 
brown flowers, called the Bloody Wallflowers, and 
others of a light yellow, with nearly all the interme- 
diate shades. There is also one with dark purple 
flowers, and another with purple and pale yellow 
flowers, the first of which has variegated leaves. 
The dark and double-flowered kinds should be grown 
in very rich soil, but not freshly manured. The re- 
mains of celery trenches used the previous year, or 
part of the ground under an old hotbed, will suit 
these flowers exceedingly well; taking care to mix a 
little sand with the soil, if it be at all loamy, in order 
to lighten it. As the varieties can never be depended 
upon for coming true from seed, the best way to pre- 
serve any that are very rich in color, or very double, 
is to make cuttings of them in May. These cuttings 
should be from shoots of the current year, and they 
should be about three inches long. They should be 
cut off carefully, and the end should be cut smooth 
at a joint with a sharpknife. The leaves should then 
be cut off close to the stem, for about half the length 
of the cuttings; and they should be put into pots 
filled with sandy loam and vegetable mould, about 
four inches apart, and three ina pot. They should 
be sprinkled with water, three times a day, till they 
have taken root, which will be known by their begin- 
ning to grow. In many cases, the cuttings are mere- 
ly put into the open garden; choosing a shady place, 
and mixing a little sand with the mould, when the 
ground is dug over before planting them. C. muta- 
bilis is a half-shrubby evergreen, with dark purple, 
yellow and lilac flowers; and it requires a light rich 
soil, C. Alpinus is a dwarf plant, with small yellow 
flowers, and is well adapted for rockwork. The stocks 
which were formerly considered to belong to this 
genus, are now removed to Mathiola. Both stocks 
and wallflowers are frequently called gilliflowers, a 
corruption of July flowers, as the stocks flower about 
that month, 

















Marriages. 
In this ca gs by MG Dr. Neale, Mr. Cyrus Foster to 


Miss Mary L. i tend 
By Rev. Mr. chwarz, Mr. Henry Laun to Miss Martha 





At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Winn, Mr. Melvin E. Dockham, 
of Lawrence, to Miss Martha A. Skinner. 

At South Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Barber, Mr. Joseph H. 
Peirce to Miss Emma N. Kezar, of Saler 

At Lawrence, oy wey: Mr. Lane, Mr. mie K. Norwood 
to Miss Sarah Ste 

At Epeinaeouahicat » ti, by Rev. Mr. Patterson, Mr. J. D. 











Deaths. 


In this city, Deacon Joseph H. Eayrs, 68; Dr. Edwin 
Greenwood, 38; Mrs. Hannah Read, 72; Mrs. Stee 9 
Haynes, 66; Miss Amelia Jane Ripley, 22; Mr. 8. R. M. 





48. 
At Dorchester, Miss Rebe: EO Dexter Clapp, 23. 
At Roxbury, Mr. Joseph Bre n, 82. 

At West Cambridge, Greenliet Rawson, 22. 
At Grantville, Miss Mary 0. Y eager, 25. 

At South Scituate, Mrs, Sarah W. paeereiet 32. 
At Milton, Mrs. Nancy Davenp 

At Salem, ‘Captain Jonathan Wee Perkins, 4. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 


or 
WILD CHERRY 
HAS BEEN USED FOR 
NEARLY HALF A CENTURY, 
With most astonishing success in curing 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Whooping 
Cough, Croup, Infl , Br hitis, Liver 
Complaint, Difficulty of Breathing, 
Asthma, and every Affection of the 
THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 


INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 

There is scarcely one individual in the community who 
wholly escapes, during a season, from some one, however 
slightly developed, of the above symptoms—a neglect of 
which might lead to the last named, and most to be 
dreaded disease in the whole catalogue. The power of 
the “medicinal gum" of the Wild Cherry Tree over this 
class of complaints is well known; so great is the good it 
has performed, and so great the popularity it has acquired. 
In this preparation, besides the virtues of the Cherry, 
there are commingled with it other ingredients of like 
value, thus increasing its value tenfold, and forming a 
Remedy whose power to soothe, to heal, to relieve, and to 
cure disease, exists in no other medicine yet discovered. 
The unequalled success that has attended the applica- 
tion of this medicine in all cases of 


PULMONARY COMPLAINTS 


has induced many physicians of high standing to employ 
it in their practice, some of whom advise us of the fact 
under their own signatures. We have space only for the 
names of a few of these: 

E. Boypen, M. D., Exeter, Me. 

ALEXANDER Hatcu, M. D., China, Me. 

R. FELLows, M. D., Hill, N. H. 

W. H. Wess, Cape Vincent, N. Y. 

W. B. Lyncn, M. D., Auburn, N. Y. 

ABRAHAM STILLMAN, M. D., Boundbrook, N. J. 

H. D. Martin, M. D., Mansfield, Pa. 

S. H. Fin.ey, M. D., San Francisco, Cal. 
The proprictors have letters from all classes of our fel- 
low-citizens, from the halls of Congress to the humblest 
cottage, and even from beyond the seas; for the fame and 
virtue of WisTAR's BALSAM have extended to the “ utter- 
most bounds of the earth,"’ without any attempt on our 
part to introduce it beyond the limits of our own country. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


IS PREPARED BY 


SETH W, FOWLE & CO., 
No. 18 TREMONT STREET, BosToN. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
HAS FULLY ESTABLISHED THE SUPERIORITY OF 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 

Over all other healing preparations for the cure of 

Sealds, 
Burns, Cuts, 
Flesh Wounds, Boils, 
Chilblains, Blisters, Bruises, 
Felons, Piles, Erysipelas, Ulcers, 

Salt Rheum, Injury by Splinters, Warts, 

Old Sores, Ring-Worm, Frost-bitten Parts, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 


is prompt in action, removes pain at once, and reduces 
the most angry-looking swellings and inflammations as if 
by magic,—thus affording relief and a complete cure. 


RUSSIA SALVE CURES BURNS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CANCERS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORE EYES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ITCH. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES FELONS. 








QQ 


USSIA SALVE CURES NETTLE RASH. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CUTS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURKS CORNS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SCALD. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SALT RHEUM. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORES, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES WHITLOWS. 
RUSSIA rite © CURES wo 


CURES WA 
RUSSIA SALVE ph i Sole. NIPPLES. 
ST. 


. 


S! Y, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES BUNIONS,. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORE LIP. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES INGROWING NAILS, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SPIDER STINGS, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SHINGLES. 
RUSSIA SALVE pia bn ERUPTIONS. 


RUSSIA SALVE CURES FROZEN LIMBS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES WE. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES Son EARS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES B 
SALVE CURES FLESH WOUNDS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES PILE. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES BRUISE cS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CHAPPED HANDS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SPRAINS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SWELLED NOSE. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ERYSIPELAS,. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES LAME WRIST. 
Bites of Venomous reptiles are instantly cured by this 
EXCELLENT OINTMENT. 
EVERY MOTHER WITH CHILDREN, 
AND ALL HEADS OF FAMILIES, 
Should keep a box in the cupboard, or on the shelf, handy 
to use in 


CASE OF ACCIDENT, 
Price, 25 Cents per Box. 
Sold by all venders of Patent Medicines, Druggists, Gro- 
cers, Postmasters, and at all Country tores. 
ALSO BY 


SETH W.FOWLE & CO., General Agents, 








Percy, Earl of Beverly, succeeds him. 
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At Dartmouth, Mr. Samuel Barker, 82. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril_ 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OL&STEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 


KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. AUSTIN 


ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C, F. GERRY. 
THE 3LACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 
Protector, By Joun B. WiL.L14Ms, M. D. 
JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MatTHEW 8. VINTON. 
THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the 8 ger. By 
Austin C. BuRDICK. 
SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A Tale of Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 
ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story of the War. By Darius Coss. 
HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
CYNTHIA, The Pearl of the Points. A Tale of 
New York. By GgeorGE L. AIKEN. 
THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Rosrnson. 
DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale ot the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier, By LrevuTENANT MvuRRAY. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer, By SyLvanvus Coss, JR. 
THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LiguTENanT MURRAY. 
ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyLvanvus Coss, JR. 
THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY PoorE. 
WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
Sy._vanvus Coss, JR. 
THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nep BUNTLINE. 
MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By Sytvanvus Coss, JR. 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border, 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. RosBryson. 
THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SyLvanvs Cosp, JR. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Back- 
woodsman, By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
seoi. By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
OG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We have d the publication of a new work 
with ine above general title. “A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprisi:g one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 


No. 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1776, By Sy_vanus Coss, JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: bn The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Ropinso 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sy_vanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: $e The Tory 
and his League. By Sy_vanvs Coss, J 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The ‘Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Masoz BEN: PERLEY POoRE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, she o Camp, 
bea Cabin and the Wilderness. By M 

ERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

No. 9.—THE WOU0D Wryces or, The Double 
Plot. By Sytvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By Sy.vanus Coss, Jr. 
No. 11.—-THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the Usurper. By Sy_vanvus Coss, JR. 

No. 18.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
eres of Fortune's Wheel. By Ben: Pertey 

OORE. 
we 24TH | MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Maus. 
ooD 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN : or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLinton BaRRINGTO 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: i The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—-THE KING’S TALISMAN : or, The Young 
Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vanvs Coss, Jr. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by pal, ost-pard, 
upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Addre: meee 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisHuers, 











18 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
GOOD NIGHT AND GOOD MORNING. 


BY WILLIAM REEVES. 





A fair little girl sat under a tree 

Sewing as long as her eyes could see, 

Then smoothed her work, and folded it right, 
And said, “‘ Dear work, good night! good night !"* 


Such a number of rooks came over her head, 

Crying, “Caw! caw!"' on their way to bed, 

She said, as she watched their curious flight, 
“ Little black things, good night! good night !"" 


The horses neighed, and the oxen lowed, 
And the sheep's “ Bleat! bleat!"" came over the road, 
All seeming to say, with a quiet delight, 

* Good night, little girl! Good night! good night!" 


She did not say to the sun, “ Good night !"" 
Though she saw him sink. a ball of light, 
For she knew he had God's own time to keep 
All over the world, and never could sleep. 


The tall pink foxglove bowed his head, 
The violets curtsied, and went to bed; 

And good little Lucy tied up her hair, 

And said, on her knees, her favorite prayer. 


And while on her pillow she softly lay, 
She knew nothing more till again it was day; 
And all things said to the beautiful sun, 
“Good ing! good ing! our work is begun !"' 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


FOURTH MEETING. 
REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 


ALL FOOL'S DAY. 


“ALL here to-night but one—where’s Charlie El- 
lis?” asked Mr. Johnson, as he took his seat at the 
head of the table, around which shone the cheerful 
faces of the “ Young Folks’ Club.” 

«“ O, he will be along pretty soon; his cow got out 
of the pasture this afternoon, and he had to go away 
up to Pettigrew’s Corner after her, which made him 
late to supper. Hark! that’s he now, I guess; I'll 
go and let him in;” and William hastened to the 
door, to admit his friend. 

To his surprise, he found that the caller was Mr. 
Pillsbury, with his son Nathan. William led the 
way to the library, and introduced Nathan and his 
father to Mr. Johnson. 

“TJ will not interrupt you but a moment,” said Mr. 
Pillsbury; “ my son had heard of your Club, and was 
anxious to know if he could attend the meetings. 1 
do not permit him to pass his evenings away from 
home, but I am sure that he would be benefited here, 
and I should feel very well pleased if you could find 
room for him; he reads a great deal, and will take a 
hearty interest in all the meetings.” 

“I am very glad that you have brought your son, 
Mr. Pillsbury; there is plenty of room for him, and 
we hope at some future time to add a great many 
boys and girls to our list,” said Mr. Johnsom. 

Nathan Pillsbury was then elected a member of the 
Club, by the unanimous vote of those present, and he 
accordingly took his seat at the long table. Charley 
Ellis now made his appearance, and the president 
having called the meeting to order, Mrs. Johnson 
commenced the relation of the story which she prom- 
ised them at their last meeting. 

“The advent of the pleasant month of April, chil- 
dren, reminds me of a story connected with the first 
day of the month, on which, from time immemorial, 
boy’s and girls, and sometimes grown-up people, have 
perpetrated practical jokes upon each other. Usually, 
these tricks are silly and harmless, but sometimes 
they have caused serious trouble, and, in the instance 
which I am to relate, proved rather costly. 

“Among my school acquaintance were two sisters, 
named Alice and Celia Foster, beautiful girls, full of 
fun and frolic, all the time inventing some mischievous 
hoax, or rendering some one ridiculous before the 
rest. We attended the Grahamtown Academy, at 
that time a very popular institution of learning, and 
many of the scholars came from the other towns, only 
returning home during vacation. The Foster girls 
were among this number, their home being about fif- 
teen miles distant by railroad. Our spring vacation 
comprised the first week in April, and they were in 
high glee when the day came for them to go to their 
homes in Allendale. 

“1 accompanied them to the railroad station. It 
was a lovely day, the tirst of April, and the ‘ ethereal 
mildness,’ which the poet Thomson speaks of, had 
fairly come. We were early for the train, and no one 
was in the ladies’ room, except an old lady, with quite 
an assortment of band-boxes, bundles and shawls. 
Alice saw her through the window, and her quick 
imagination instantly suggested a plan for April- 
fooling the unsuspecting woman. Alice could alter 
her voice to imitate any she had ever heard, and as 
the man who had charge of the station possessed a 
_| eracked and squeaky veice, Alice could mimic him 
completely. Opening the door a few inches, she call- 
ed out, ‘Passengers for Derry and way stations. 
Cars coming” Then, closing the door, we stepped to 
the window, and watched the result of this piece of 
mischief. The old lady, who had sank into a kind of 
reverie, started up, and began hastily to collect her 
bundles and boxes—but to pick up so many things, 
required time and moderation, which she, in her 




















hurry, did not possess. As fast as two or three were 
securely seized, in stooping for another, she would 
lose a part of the first lot, and the ridiculous figure 
which she presented caused us to laugh merrily. At 
length she ed in grasping them all, and made 
her way to the platform; there her good luck again 
forsook her, and the various articles tumbled in all 
directions. 

“ * Dear me,’ she exclaimed, ‘I shall lose the train, 
sure! Do help me, somebody! Where are the cars?’ 

“Tt isn’t time for the cars yet awhile, ma’am,’ 
said the baggage master, who at that moment came 
along.’ 

“* Then what made you tell me they were coming?’ 
demanded the old lady, growing indignant at making 
all that haste for nothing. 

“*Didn’t tell you any such thing, ma’am—never 
saw you before,’ squeaked the man. 

«Do you mean to say that you didn’t open that 
door, there, and tell me the train was coming?’ asked 
the lady, seemingly astonished at such apparent 
mendacity. 

“* Yes, marm; but I can tell you theyr’e coming 
now, and if you don’t get your traps out of the way, 
they'll be kicked out of sight when the passengers 
get out.’ 

“All three of us ran forward, and assisted the old 
lady, and by the time the train arrived, she was all 
ready to step on board. Alice and Celia got into the 
same car that she did, and in a few minutes the en- 
gine whisked them away. I returned home, and af- 
terwards learned the rest of the story. 

“Tt so happened that the two girls obtained a seat 
directly behind the object of their hoax, and as soon 
as the cars were going along smoothly, she turned to 
them, and, after giving thanks for their kindness in 
helping her in, she added: 

“ ¢Did you ever hear such impudence as that man 
had, to say that he didn’t call out to me that the train 
was coming? If I’d had time, he would have got a 
talking to that he’d have remembered!’ 

“Alice was in high glee at the success of her joke, 
and determined to have another one, if opportunity 
occurred. By-and-by, when the train stopped, a lady 
got in, and took a seat by the side of the ancient 
dame. Celia amused herself by tying the fringes of 
their shawls together, while Alice watched the chance 
to mix up their bundles. The old lady, who seemed 
quite pleased with Alice and Celia, would occasional- 
ly turn and make some remark, and finally she asked 
them when they would reach Allendale, as that was 
the place she intended to stop at. Now the two sisters 
thought it would be a grand April fool joke to tell 
the stranger wrong. So they did, telling her that 
the next station was Allendale, when in reality it was 
about eight mijes further on. When the next stop 
occurred, Alice said: 

“This is where you want to get out—be quick, for 
we shan’t stop long.’ 

“$othe old lady gathered up her bundles, and 
hurried out. The lady who had sat by her side, being 
too warm, had unpinned her shawl, and thrown it off 
her shoulders, so that when the old lady went out, she 
dragged the other lady’s shawl behind her; no one 
noticed it but Celia and Alice, and they thought it a 
splendid joke. The cars soon whistled, and rattled 
on, leaving the unfortunate victim of the school-girls’ 
pranks in a strange place, eight miles from her des- 
tination, with a wrong bundle, and a shawl that did 
not belong to her. 

“In due time the Allendale station was reached, and 
the two schoolgirls left the cars, and with light hearts 
wended their way to their father’s house, where a 
hearty welcome awaited them, and warm, affection- 
ate kisses told them how much they were loved. 


**T am so glad to see you, girls!’ said Mrs, Foster. 
‘We shall have a merry vacation, this time; your 
Aunt Milicent will be here, and you know how often 
1 have spoken of her to you. I have not seen her 
since you were born, as she has been for more than 
twenty years in Calcutta; but she has always men- 
tioned you in her letters, and as her husband was 
very wealthy, I have no doubt but that she will make 
you heirs to her wealth, for she has no other relatives 
insthe world but us.’ 

“ ‘OQ, we will make ourselves very agreeable to her, 
I assure you, mama,’ said Celia; ‘she will think us 
the best girls that ever lived. When do you expect 
her?’ 

“*Every day. I thought that she might come in 
the same train with you, but probably she will be 
here to-morrow.’ 

“An hour and a half after this, they heard the 
sound of wheels on the gravelled walk, and immedi- 
ately after, the ringing of the door-bell announced 
the arrival of their opulent relative. The driver 
brought in a collection of boxes and bundles, and 
following them, was the worthy aunt herself, 

“* Come right into the parlor, my dear sister,’ said 
Mrs. Foster; ‘here are my daughters.’ 

“Celia and Alice stepped forward to meet their 
aunt, when, to their horror and consternation, they 
recognized the old lady on whom they had played off 
their April fool tricks. She knew them at once, and 
in a voice full of indignant reproof, said: 

“ ‘Are these your daughters? No wonder you blush, 
girls, and look as if you wish the ground would yawn 
and hide you! I little thought that the careless girls 
who played such a heartless trick upon an old woman, 
were the nieces I had travelled so many miles to see. 
Well, well—the joke will trouble you more than it 
did me.’ 

“Mr. and Mrs. Foster were greatly amazed at this 
revelation, and felt very much displeased with their 
daughters. Alice and Celia were extremely morti- 
fied, and stammered out an apology; but the old lady 





| chateau. There were no children, and the lady was 
| reported to have returned to her relatives in Ger- 





was in great ill-humor, and would not listen to them. 
She had been obliged to hire a boy to drive her over 
in a carriage, at a large expense, and had also dis- 
covered the shawl which the girls had tied to her 
own. She had brought her sister a rich and beauti- 
ful shawl from the East Indies, and she went into the 
hall to get it; on opening the bundle, however, she 
found only a few yards of crash, it being the bundle 
which Alice had taken pains to change. The shawl 
was never recovered. 

“That vacation was anything but a happy one to 
Celia and Alice, for no overtures on their part could 
reconcile their aunt. 

“About three months after this, the old lady sick- 
ened and died. At her funeral, her will was opened 
and read. She had left all her property, amounting 
to one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, to 
her nieces, Alice and Celia Foster; but when the 
reader reached the bottom of the page, he found that 
a codicil had been added, in which, on account of the 
unkind and unladylike treatment which she had re- 
ceived from the said nieces on the first day of April, 
she retracted her former will, and bequeathed the 
property to found an institution for the improvement 
of idiots and fools.” 

“April fools?” inquired Leonard. 

“T hardly think she intended to include that class,” 
replied his mother. “ Celiaand Alice are still living, 
but I guess they will never forget that ‘ All Fool’s 
Day,’ nor how decidedly they fooled themselves. I 
hope you will learn something from this story, chil- 
dren, and be careful when perpetrating your first of 
April jokes, that they are harmless, giving no pain 
to any one, either in body or mind, and doing no vio- 
lence to your own conscience.” 

“T like that story, mother,” said Mary. 

“And so do I,” said all the rest. 

“And now it is time to adjourn,” said Mr. Johnson. 
“Next Tuesday we shall be ready to hear a story 
from some one of the other members.” 





A CHAMBER OF HORRORS. 

From an account in an English magazine, of a trip 
toa Swiss village called St. Gingo, we extract the 
following description of ““A Chamber of Horrors: 

“ Not long after I took the chateau, an old servant 
who had lived there with its former tenant, a German 
count, directed my attention to a wall of great thick- 
ness, extending from the end of a small bedroom, 
about forty feet from the ground. According to him, 
the German nobleman had always slept in that cham- 
ber, which he allowed no one to enter, save in his 
presence. On himself it appeared to produce a strange 
effect, since, according to the servants, he always 
shuddered on passing the doorway, while his counte- 
nance assumed a sadder expression than ordinary. 
Whether, had the opportunity been offered him, he 
would, before his death, have lifted the veil from the 
chamber’s mystery, the old domestic could not say, 
for he died suddenly of apoplexy, without leaving 
behind him, in writing, any clue to what had so long 
perplexed his dependants. When viewed from the 
court below, the ancient wall in a level with the 
chamber seemed to be built of large, loose stones, 
between the interstices of which swallows passed in 
and out. My curiosity being strongly excited, 1 went 
for a couple of workmen, and ordered them to make 
a perforation in the wall from the bed-chamber; but 
on taking down the painted canvas with which it was 
covered, this proved to be altogether unnecessary, 
since behind it there was a small door, which, on be- 
ing pushed, swung back on its hinges. 

Before proceeding any further, I dismissed the 
workmen, and ordering a candle to be brought, for 
the chamber was pitch dark, entered alone. The air, 
close and heavy, was impregnated, as I thought, with 
the odor of decayed animal substances, which imme- 
diately proved to be the case. Before me, on an 
antiquated bed, lay the body of a woman, shrivelled 
toa mummy, dressed in the forgotten fashion of a 
former age, with rings on its fingers, a necklace about 
the neck, and long pins of gold thrust through the 
hair. All around the body, the bed-clothes exhibited 
stains of blood. On one side of the bed I observed a 
dark coffer, worm-eaten, covered with dust, on lifting 
the lid of which, I saw the body of a man, with a 
poignard, which had probably passed through the 
heart, still sticking in it. The clenched hands lay 
one by the side, the other across the breast. A 
slouching hat, with a feather, covered part of the 
face; the dress was gorgeous, and the boots, appa- 
rently not at all decayed, intimated that the corpse 
was that of a military man. I called in the butler, 
showed him the contents of the chamber, and then 
inquired the age of the German count. ‘He must,’ 
the man replied, ‘ have been something over eighty.’ 
‘Is there no tradition among the peasants,’ I asked, 
‘about the doings of the inmates of this chateau be- 
fore your time?’ ‘It is only said,’ he replied, ‘that 
for some years there was great feasting and merri- 
ment, with a perpetual succession of guests, who 
hunted in the neighborhood, sailed in pleasure barges 
on the lake, made excursions among the Alps, and 
kept all the adjacent towns alive with their mirth 
and extravagance. On a sudden this ceased; the 
count dismissed nearly all his domestics, retaining 
only my father and two other men, while, thencefur- 
ward, no woman was ever permitted to enter the 


many.’ ‘To these facts,’ I observed, ‘we have the 
key now before us. There lies the count’s lady, 


and here the paramour for whose sake she was | 
slain.’” 








Look ere thou leap, see ere thou go. 





Humors of the Day. 
OBEYING ORDERS. 

Dick Barton—for a good many years chief mate of 
some of the finest ships out of New York—was a most 
thorough sailor; as matter-of-fact as the mainmast; 
and adopted as his rule of duty the old-time marine 
motto, “ Obey orders if you break owners!” 

Dick was for two voyages first officer of the Glen 
Eagle, a very comfortable ship; only her commander 
—Captain John Floyd—had an unpleasant fashion of ; 


now and then flying into a passion at trifles, and or- 
dering things done that he no more intended to have 
done than he did to have the bowsprit cut out of the 
ship. Dick was pretty sure to execute all such or- 
ders, unless they were countermanded in a little less 
than no time; and he finally cured Captain Floyd of 
the disagreeable propensity. 

One day, when the ship was lying in the Prince 
Dock, Liverpool, Mr, Barton had a big bower- 
anchor hooked onto by the fish-tackle, and aselvagee 
strap around the shank, trying to heave it on the 
bows. The anchor was a new one, and as the chain 
was not shackled to, there was nothing to prevent 
the forty hundred pounds of iron from going plump to 
the bottom of the dock, in case the strap should part. 
The anchor got foul, in under the projection of the 
rail, and wouldn’t come in to its berth; and Dick 
tugged and pulled, and pried with a handspike; and 
Captain Floyd fizzled, fussed, and flew around; and 
finally flew off into one of his wild, wicked fits of 
rage, singing out: 

“* Cut the bloody thing adrift!” 

Barton caught up the hatchet lying conveniently 
at hand, made a sweeping lick at the selvagee strap, 
and—ke-lunge! went the Glen Eagle’s best bower to 
the bottom of the dock. 

The next voyage of Dick’s in the Glen Eagle was to 
Guayaquil ; and one beautiful Sunday morning, when 
the ship was all ready to trip her anchor, and be off 
down the stream, homeward bound, the port quar- 
ter-boat dropped alongside, loaded almost to her gun- 
wales with all sorts of tropical fruit. Barton had just 
given orders to pass the fruit up out of the boat on 
deck, when the captain interfered, and directed the 
men to drop her aft, hook on the tackles, and hoist 
her up, cargo and all. The boat was accordingly 
hooked on; but hoisting her up, with all that weight 
in her, was not so easily done. All hands bent onto 
the falls, and “ O-he-o’d-a-a-he a’d,” and tramped 
and swayed, dragging the boat up inch by inch, until 
they had her ten feet out of water, when the swivel 
block of the for’ard tackle slewed, Jamming the fall 
with a half turn, and not another atom would it 
budge. Captain Floyd lathered and fumed for awhile, 
trying to “cant” the block and clear the tackle, and 
then flying into a rage, he shouted: 

“Cut the thing! Cut it!” 

As quick as lightning, Dick snatched a sheath- 
knife from one of the sailors, slashed off the fall, and 
down went the boat by the head, spilling out pump- 
kins, pine-apples, lemons, larangas, melons, cocoa- 
nuts, plantains and bananas, like dumping: a load of 
paving-stones out of acart. The tide was running 
ebb, like a mill-race, and seizing upon the bows of 
the boat as she went down, it wrenched out the after- 
davit by the step, and away went the boat, drifting 
down stream at the rate of seven miles an hour, in 
company with a half acre or so of Guayaquil fruit. 
Captain Floyd was so nearly cured of his unfortunate 
habit, that he took especial care never to.give Mr. 
Barton an order again that he did not intend to have 
executed. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CASE. 


Two young men waited upon the late Peter Cute, 
Esq., to ask his professional assistance. One of them 
commenced: 

“Mr. Cute, our father died, and made a will.” 

“Is it possible? I never heard of such a thing,” 
answered Mr. Cute. 

“I thought it happened every day,” said the 
young man. 

“It’s the first case of the kind,” answered Mr. 
Cute. 

“‘ Well,” said the young man, “ if there is to be any 
difficulty about it, we had better give you a fee to at- 
tend to the business.” 

“ The fee was given, and then Mr. Cute observed: 

“O,1I think I know now what you mean. You 
mean that your father made a will and died. Yes, 
yes, that must be it! that must be it.” 

But he took the fee, nevertheless. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 

Why is a blazing fire like a generous heart?—Be- 
cause it exhibits a grate-full warmth. 

Why is a water-cress like a very melancholy event? 
—Because it is continually cried about. 

“Why is a parrot’s perch like a person’s special 
qualitication ?—Because he plumes himself on it. 

Why are the Joneses like the Greenland fisheries? 
Because they abound in W (h) ales. 

Why is plum-cake like the ocean?—Because it is 
full of currants. 

Why is St. Paul’s Cathedral like a bird's nest ?—Be- 
cause it was built by a Wren. 

Why is the letter t like your nose?—Because it 
goes betore (u). 

What extraordinary kind of meat may be obtained 
in the Isle of Wight?—Mutton from Cowes. 

What is it that putting its eye out, leaves nothing 
but a nose ?—Noise. 

Why, when you look at a miser’s dinner, are you 
nearly blind?—Because you can only see a little bit, 
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BY HESTER STANHOPE. 

Iss KATHER. 
CELLES had |: 
ing some week. 
ata fashionab): 
place, which it . 
to more particu’: 
nate, and was p:.,. 
depart for her 
thereby provin, 
Noddle remark. .. 
astronomers ar. 
rect as to th 
declination of 
orbit in winter 
received one ». . 
following note: 

< “Niece Ka 
You may very possibly have forgotten, or 

it inconvenient to remember, that you bi 
aunt living within ten mfles of the Spa « 
have been dissipating the last three week: 
the case, however, and if my brother's c) 
desire to see her father’s only sister, she #): 
come at Thorny Cottage any day after : 
week. Lucretia LAs 

“ The fruit should be sweet to excuse 5 
astringent a rind. I will go and taste it, « 
Miss Lascelles to herself, as she folded th~ 
tossed it upon the table. 

“ Josephine,” continued she to her mai: 
ed at the moment, “‘ you will put up# 
plainest dresses and some other things in / 
Tam going to spend a few days with my ©" - 
miles from here.” 

“And am I to go with you, Miss Las’ 
quired the soubrette, somewhat dolefully 

“No, you may stay here with Mrs. B! 
shall not need you, and I do not think my ©: » 
expect me to bring any one.” 

“Very well, miss,” said Josephine, ar: 
tress leaving her to begin her prepara 
herself to look for her chaperone, Mrs 
and mention the contemplated plan. 

That elegant dame was very well cont 
the movements of her charge, not sorr: 
powerful a luminary depart even tempor" 
firmament where the elder lady prefer. 
alone. 

Miss Lascelles arrived the next eveninp 
Cottage, and was received by her aunt w 
frozen cordiality, which, under the inflr: 
subtle charm of Katherine’s manner, vole: 
ly beauty, soon thawed into a genial and 
warmth. The two ladies parted that nig'' 
pleased with each other, and the next 
friends and confidants. 

The third evening arrived, and Ann, t! 
efficient maid-of-all-work, bringing in t» 
brought with it a message that a man wis: 
with her mistress in the kitchen. 

Miss Lascelles went out, and after a fe. 
returned with a look of perplexity upo: 
some face. 

“ Now, Katy,” began she, when Ann } 
and shut the door, “this is bad. Poo: 
Gray, of whom I was speaking to you, 
they have sent to ask if I can come and 
her to-night. Then Ann has had the p 
month of going home to-night to meet he 
is coming from the army on @ short fu 
mustn’t be disappointed, and I don't se« 
fuse the Grays. But you can’t stay her 
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